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Appendix 1 

ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE HEARING OF 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1971 



Material Supplied by the Witnesses 



FROM DR. MARK SHEDD* 



FROM DR. ROBERT W. BLANOHi^RD 



ALLOCATIONS FROM OREGON'S BASIC SCHOOL SUPPORT FUND 





Apportionments to Ixal 
school districts 




Apportionments to local 
school districts 


School year 


Amount 


Percent of 
operating 
expense 


School year 


Amount 


Percent of 
; operating 
expense 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 


329,281,000 

30,683,000 

32,133,936 

33,245,000 

34,809,000 

36,017,000 

44,577,841 

tititi 


40.48 
38.98 
36.64 
35. 05 
34.01 
31.59 
36.36 
33.95 
34.16 
33.66 


1961- 62 

1962- 63 

196.3-64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 


$61,037,000 

64,657,000 

65,185,000 

61,166,000 

72, 088, 000 

75,898,000 

77, 785, 000 

77,431,040 


34.38 

33.96 
31.23 
27.77 

29.96 
28.87 
27.13 
23.79 


51,937,000 

54,351,000 


1969- 70 

1970- 71 


88,927,000 

88, 600, OOO 


24.19 
12. 1.1 



♦See Part lOD-3, Appendix 8, pp. 8002-8014. 
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Appendix 2 

ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE HEARING OF 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1971 

Material Supplied by the Witnesses 



FROM JOBL n. BERKE 



THE CURRENT CRISIS IN SCHOOL 
FINANCE: INADEQUACY AND INEQUITY 

**Improving tlic revenue side gets at only half the problem. . . .We must establish patterns 
of expenditure that match the needs of pupils for edueational services.” 



F or some time we have been 
warned of an impending fiscal 
crisis In public education. Events 
of the last school year demonstrate 
that the crisis has now arrived. In 
many communities teacher layoffs, 
school shutdowns, and reduction of 
services have passed from public rela<^ 
tions threats to facts of educational 
life. In other school districts the fiscal 
sleight of hand that has kept the 
schools open and the teachers paid has 
been nothing short of wondrous. After 
surveying the financial prospects of 



JOEL 5. BERKE it 
director^ Educa^ 
tlona^ Finance and 
Governance Pro^ 
gram. Policy /niff* 
rule, Syracuse I/n/* 
versify Research 
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odiunci professor 
of political science, 

Maxwell School, 

Syracuse University. Re is currently 
direrting studies related to educational 
finance for the New York State Com* 
mission on Quality, Cost, and Ft> 
nancing of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and for the President's 
Commission on School Finance. In the 
preparation of /Afr article he had the 
assistance of Barrie i. Goldstein, n 
student at George Washington Univer- 
sity School of Law, 



public education for the next few 
years, one of the nation’s leading 
students of school policy making sug- 
gested that experts In school finance 
could perform a signal service by 
producing a primer on decremenrat 
budgeting for school administrators.* 

General recognition of the educa* 
tional fiscal crisis has been slow to 
come. Ironically, It has probably been 
the very bulk of the educational enter- 
prise that has hidden Its problems 
from public view. How, the public 
might ask, can education be in strait- 
ened circumstances when l)It receives 
the largest proportion of public sup- 
port of all domestic governmental ser- 
vices, more than twice as high a 
percentage as either highways or pub* 
lie welfare, or 2) when state and local 
governments devote nearly 35% of 
their expenditures to education, or 3) 
when the richest nation on earth allo- 
cates a larger proportion of Its income 
to education than any of the other 
large industrialized states of the 
world? 

Yet the signs are unmistakable that 
the squeeze between rising costs and 
lagging revenues has finally caught bp 
with the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools: Growth In expendi- 
tures, for example, has outrun the 
growth in the economy as a whole; 
during the last decade, education has 
averaged a 9.7% annual growth In 
expenditures while the Gross Na- 



tional Product was averaging a 6.8% 
annual increase. When measured 
against the growth rate In per capita 
personal income, per pupil educational 
expenditures were nearly three times 
greater. Raising the revenues to cover 
these expenditures has required In- 
creasingly more effort on the part of 
taxpayers. In 1961, stale and local 
revenues as a percentage of total per- 
sonal income averaged 4.0%. In 
1970*71, the effort average was 4.9%. 
As a result of these trends, rates of 
expenditure IncreaW are no longer 
automatically matched by concomi- 
tant growth In revenue.^ 

What makes this fiscal situation 
nrost alarming, however. Is that even if 
enlightened citizens groups, voters, 
ond politicians succeed In raising more 
money for the schools, a crisis will still 
exist. For we are faced with lar 
more than a failure to provide suffl* 
dent funds to support our schools in 
the style to which they have become 
accustomed. In virtually every state In 
the union, systems of finance do not 
allocate resources In proportion to 
need, and they frequently provide the 
least money to schools which face 
society’s most costly and challenging 
educational tasks. In short we face a 
doubte*edged dilemma: first, a failure 
to raise odequate revenues through 
equitable means and, second, an in* 
ability to allocate revenues in an effic- 
tive and equitable manner. 
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Adaquite Revenues, Equitable Meant 

Public education is supported by all 
three levels of government. Local edu- 
cation agencies make the largest con- 
tribution, providing better than half 
the nation's public elemenlaty and 
secondary school revenues. States fol- 
low with 41% of the total, trailed by 
the national government, which raises 
less than 7%. Over the past decade 
these relative shares have changed but 
slightly. The small decrease in the local 
revenue proportion has been taken up 
by Increased state and federal aid. 

Local Taxpayers" Revolt - In- 
creased resistance to school support 
and its results are evident at each level 
of government, but the taxpayers* 
revolt is particularly acute at the local 
level this past school year. Examples 
abound. In California, 30 districts 
went bankrupt and 60% of proposed 
increases in school taxes and new bond 
issues were rejected by voters. In 
Michigan, 20 of 25 requests for higher 
property taxes were rejected and 36 of 
91 requests to continue current rates 
also failed to pass. New Jersey suffered 
its highest rate of budget defeats in 
history. New York in 1970 fell just 
one short of equaling Its 1969aIMlme 
high of 120 budget defeats. These 
actions have had a serious impact on 
school programs. In California, the 
number of teachers employed dropped 
by 9,000 while enrollment climbed by 
100,000. In Michigan, 4,480 teachers 
and 248 administrators were notified 
that they wilt not be rehlred this 
month. In New York State, a study of 
budgetary adjustments in 1969*70 
showed a net reduction in staff in such 
important areas as English, foreign 
languages, guidance, psychological ser* 
vices, art. and music, among others. 

Individual districts utilize a bevy of 
administrntive practices that were 



never taught in educational administra- 
tion courses. In Champaign, 111., two 
years ago teachers were paid with 
vouchers which local banks igreed to 
cash on the understanding that bonds 
could be sold to redeem the scrip. In 
big city districts where the crisis was 
most acutely felt this past school year, 
teachers have hecn laid off (Cincinnati, 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Detroit), schools have seriously con- 
sidered closing early (Philadelphia), 
class size has been Increased (Detroit 
and New York City), experimental 
programs have been eliminated (De- 
troit and New York City), school 
hours have been shortened (Los 
Angeles and Cincinnati), libraries shut 
(Cincinnati), and next year's funds 
used for this year*s payrolls (New 
York City.)3 

The Local Property Tax ~ Two 
structural factors contribute to the 
fiscal problems nt the school district 
level. First, the availability of refer- 
enda on school budgets and bond 
issues makes education questions one 
of the few opportunities voters have to 
register their dislike of higher taxes 
explicitly and directly. And voters 
have been doing just that with increas- 
ing gusto. According to the Investment 
Bankers Association, voters in I960 
rejected 1 1% of the school bond Issues 
put before them; in 1965 the rejection 
rate was 33%; last year the rate had 
rocketed to 52%. 

Second, the property tax continues 
to be the mainstay of local govern- 
ment, providing a stable and substan- 
tial source of local revenue. This is 
particularly true for education, for 
fully 98% of revenues raised by in- 
dependent school districts come from 
that levy. As a result of this heavy 
reliance, however, the defects of the 
property tax have immense Implica- 
tions for education. Those defects are 



TABLE 1 



Revenue ertd Percentages by Governmental Level 
For Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(In Billions) 



School 

Year 


Local 

Rcvtmjo 


% 


Slat* 

Revtnut 


% 


Fodtrai 

Ravamia 


% 


1961*62 

1965-66 

1970-71 


$10.0 

13.4 

21.8 


56.9 

53.0 

52.0 


$6.8 

9.9 

17.2 


38.7 

39.1 

41.1 


$ .76 

1.9 

2.9 


4.3 

7.9 

6.9 



Sourct: Tabl«i 29, 30 In FInanehl Statui of tht Pubtte Sehoob, 
Commutes on Educslionsl Finance, NEA, 1970. 



Total 




Ravanua 


% 


SI 7.5 


100 


25.4 


too 


41.9 


100 


Waihlngton, D.C.t 



several, serious, and sliarply fell. Inept, 
arbitrary, and sometimes discrimina- 
tor)' assessment practices are not un- 
common. In a report on state and local 
finances during the 1966-69 period, 
the authoritative Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
notes: “While important gains can be 
observed, it is also clear that much 
more action toward improved adminls-. 
tration of the property tax is still 
urgently needed.*'^ 

A more fundamental criticism of 
the tax Is that its pinch is frequently 
sharper on the poorer property owner 
than It is on the more wealthy. While 
there are some communities where 
individual housing values and family 
income are in a fairly constant ratio 
across all Income classes, in most 
instances those with lower incomes 
must devote a higher proportion of 
their expenditures to housing than do 
those earning more. Thus the tax on 
property tends to take a higher per- 
centage of income from those lower 
on the income scale. This regressive 
nature of the property tax is felt 
particularly by homeowners whose in- 
comes are fixed or rise more slowly 
than the average, and educators can 
count upon fairly constant pockets of 
opposition to Increased school expend- 
itures from such groups. 

The feature of the local properly 
tax. however, which contributes most 
to the fiscal crisis is the uneven distri- 
bution of amounts and types of prop- 
erly among school districts, A lower 
middle-income bedroom community 
may house the workers of a factory 
located in* a neighboring school dis- 
trict. The high property vduatlon of 
the factory, avaiibble for taxation In 
the district of its location, is unavail- 
able to the community responsible for 
educating the children of its workers 
in our simplified, but not atypical, 
example. Variations in property tax 
base per pupil are Immense. Ratios of 
four or five to one among areas In the 
amount of property per pupil are not 
at all unusual. The local property 
tax, therefore, makes It four or five 
times easier for some districts to raise 
a given amount of money from their 
own resources than it is for others. 
While It is theoretically possible for the 
poorer districts to raise equal amounts 
of revenue by taxing themselves at 
higher rates than richer districts, what 
usually occurs in practice Is that, even 
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“The slim fcdernl share (in school support | constitulcs a national disgrace, a symptom nf 
the inverted priorities that charactcri/.e the federal budget." 



wllh somewhal greater lax effort, dis- 
tricts with relatively low properly 
valuation end up with less revenue and 
thus lower quality school services,^ 

ineffective, Inequitable Allocations 

The arbitrariness of the local prop- 
erty tax would be a serious enough 
indictment in itself. Exacerbating its 
defects, however, Is a distribution of 
taxable wealth that is unrelated and 
often inversely related to the need for 
educational services. Thus com- 
munities with higher proporlio.is of 
children from minority groups or im- 
poverished homes - pupds requiring 
high-cost education programs to 
achieve at average g-ade levels - tend 
to be the poorer districts with less 
ability to provide high-quality educa- 
tion.^ If. as I believe, one of the major 
purposes of education in America is to 
serve as a vehicle for social mobility - 
to provide an opportunity for individ- 
uals to compensate for educational 
disadvantages associated with family 
background - then educational ser- 
>vlces should be distributed In inverse 
proportion to family wealth and social 
advantagement. Yet the reliance upon 
the local property lax for the bulk of 
ed'jcalional revenues as tt is presently 
administered virtually assures that the 
rich will get richer In terms of the 
educational benefits they receive. 

Urban Education - The problem of 
the mismatch between educational 
needs and local educational resources 
is most acute In two kinds of districts: 
impoverished rural districts and large 
central-city school systems. The form- 
er suffer from the effects of low 
population density and low property 
valuation, the latter from high popula- 
tion density and heavy public service 
demands on deteriorating tax bases. 
Since the large-city problem affects far 
greater concentrations of pupils, it 
deserves special attention. 

The roots of the crisis in urban 
school finance He In the redistribution 
of population and economic activities 
that has taken place in the last two 
decades. Cities have been gaining In- 
creasing proportions of the poor. 



undereducated, aged, and nonwhite, 
while at the same time losing com- 
merce, industry, and middle- and 
upprr-lncorne families to the suburbs. 
As these trends have had their Impact, 
city properly values - historically 
higher than in suburban and rural 
areas - have begun to crumble. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1967, properly values 
In the Northeast grew three times 
more In the outlying areas ihan In 
central cities, six limes more In Mid- 
west suburbs than In Midwest cities, 
and for the nallon as a whole, areas 
surrounding the major core cities grew 
in value at two and a half times the 
rate of the core cities. 

What slight edge remains in favor of 
the cities, however, Is further nullified 
by the greater demands for public 
services which are placed against the 
cities' property values. Public health, 
safety, sanitation, transportation, pub- 
lic housing, and social and recreational 



State 


Oovammental 

lewd 

Anatyaed 


Year 


Masuchusetti 


City, Town 


1965-66 


Kentucky 


School Dlsl. 


1964-65 


Colorado 


County 


1963-64 


New York 


County 


1964-65 


Indiana 


County 


1966-67 


Florida 


County 


1964-65 


Oregon 


County 


1962-63 


Maryland 


County 


1964-65 


Utah 


School Dlst. 


1965-66 


N. Dakota 


County 


1966-67 



services all require proportionately 
larger expenditures in core cities Ihan 
In other segments of the nation. As a 
result, whereas approximately 50% of 
public expenditures in the suburban 
areas of major meiropoliirn are^s are 
devoted to such general governmental 
services (leaving the other 50% for 
education), better Ihan 70% of central 
city expenditures must go for those 
activities (leaving less Ihan 30% for 
education). This means that the tax 
base in suburbia Is more easily tapped 
for school support Ihan It can be, in 
core cities.'^ 

The urban problem In raising ade- 
quate revenues is further compounded, 
however, by the higher cost of its 
educational task, Pupils who come 
from educationally disadvantaged 
backgrounds, who are impoverished, 
physically handicapped, nonwhite, or 
foreign-born, all require higher Ihan 
average educational services if they are 



TABLE II 

Variations In Local Ability, Par Pupil 
To Support Public Education* 



Low 

$5,000 $3335,938 66 

4.868 94.129 19 

4,339 48.672 11 

11,766 69.238 6 

3.949 15,801 4 

,3460 1.2495 4 

17,583 73,104 4 

7,742 20.064 ^ 

2.628 48.605 18 

3,164 19.957 6 

Source: Varloui tnnuti and ipccitl r«porli of iltU aduciUon. 
*Adipted ffomi State Aide to Local Oovemment Wiihlnpon, 
Commlislo, tnUffovernmintit Relalioni, 1969. 



Propirty V«lu« Ratio of 

Par Pupil Hl|h Valuation 

High to Low Maaauia 

Equalized 
Value 
Equalized 
Value 
Assessed 
Value 
FutI 
Value 
Adjusted 
Assessed Value 
Index of Tax- 
paying Ability 
True Cash 
Value 

Total As]e:sed 
Valualton of 
Properly at 
Full Rate 
Assessed 
Value 

Equalized Tax- 
able Valualton 



D.C.: Advisory 
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to achieve at normal grade level or 
have their special needs met. Such 
students tend to be concentrated in 
central cities in far higher proportions 
than in the population generaliy, thus 
Implying a need for greater-ihan- 
average expenditures tor core-city 
pupils. 

Similarly, higher expenses are occa- 
sioned In targe cities by urban cost 
differentials for such items as land 
acquisition, insurance payments, per- 
sonnel, expenses for maintenance, and 
secretarial and security services. More 
Important still are teachers' salaries, by 
far the largest cost item in school 
budgets. More tightly organized and 
militant teacher unions, combined 
with a tendency toward more seniority 
in their teaching staffs, often push 
large city costs per teacher above those 
in the schools of the suburban ring. 

In short, large central city school 
systems must face high educational 
costs with revenues which are not 
easily channeled into the educational 
function.^ 

School districts, however, do not 
live on locally raised revenues alone. 
As already noted, educational finance 
Is provided by all three levels of 
government. What cffect!i are state and 
federal aid having, both for the large 
central cities in particular and for 
other types of jurisdictions in general? 

Siaie Aid to Education ~ Educa- 
tional aid programs vary In detail from 
state to state, but for our purposes 
two broad distinctions are of Impor- 
tance: programs intended to distribute 
equal per pupil grants (flat grants) and 
formulas designed to offset disparities 
among districts in educational costs 
and available resources (equalizing 
grants). By 1967, rpproximately 70% 
of all educational aid was nominally of 
the latter variety, yet state aid pro- 
grams have patently failed to offset 
the fiscal disparities among school 
districts. A recent study concluded 
that in 14 states the most favored 
districts In revenue from all sources 
had more than twice the revenue per 
pupil as the least favored, and in 42 of 
the 49 states the most favored district 
had one and a half more total revenue 
per pupil than did the least favored.^ 
Selected examples illustrate the worst 
aspects oi these results. 

Why have the state aid formulas 
(which currently provide 42% of edu- 
cational revenues) failed to offset dis- 
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TABLE III 



Ccmpiriton of Pupll/Tetcher Ratio in 
Selected Central Cities and Suburbs, 1967* 





Pupn/Ttachar 


Par Pupil 


City «nd Suburb 


Ratio 


Expandituras 


Los Angeles 


27 


S 60i 


Beveriy Hills 


17 


1,IQ2 


San Francisco 


26 


6Q3 


Palo Alto 


21 


984 


Chicago 


2R 


571 


Evanston 


18 


757 


Detroit 


31 


530 


Crosse Pointe 


22 


713 


SI. Louis 


30 


525 


Univerjily City 


22 


747 


New York City 


20 


854 


Great Neck 


16 


I, .391 


Cleveland 


28 


559 


Cleveland Heights 


22 


703 


Philadeiphia 


27 


617 


Lower Merion 


20 


733 



Source: Gerald Kahn and Warren A. Hughei, Statittict of Locat PubUe Schoot Syttemt. 
1967. Wathington, D.C.: National Center ror Educational Stalittica. U.S. Orflce '>r 
Education. 

•Taken rrom The Urban Edueetlon Task Force Report, Wilton C. Rllei, chairman. Naw 
York.N.Y.: Praeger Publiihen, 1970. 



parities among districts? Two answers 
are clear. First, for "average” schoot 
districts - i.e., those that are not high- 
ly urbanized and that do not have 
large numbers of disadvantaged pupils 
— a series of structural imperfections 
dilute the equalization effects of the 
aid formulas. Imperfections like 
"floors” which assure that all districts 
regardless of their wealth receive some 
state aid, "ceilings” which prevent 
some of the poorest districts from 
receiving enough state aid to bring 
them to the average expenditure level, 
and "save harmless" provisions which 
insure that no district will receive less 
than it did the previous year, regard- 
less of the workings of the equaliza- 
tion formula. 

Second, for large-city and other 
high-density districts, equalization has 
failed because state aid schemes typi- 
cally use measures of community 
wealth and educational need that are 
insensitive to the problems of intense 
urbanization. The results, therefore, 
are predictable; state aid formulas 
regularly provide proportionately less 
aid to urban areas than they do to 
suburban and rural areas. 

Fedcrat Aid to Education - Knd 
what role Is federal aid playing? As the 
junior partner providing only 7% of 
public school support, its Impact is 



modest. The slim federal share consti- 
tutes a national disgrace, a symptom 
of the Inverted priorities that charac- 
terize the federal budget. But the 
impact of even that marginal share is 
of Interest, given the financial plight of 
education. 

In the aggregate, the multitude of 
federal programs providing aid to edu- 
cation have had only a mildly equaliz- 
ing effect, an effect which has been 
tegular!) obscured and offset by the 
magnitude of state and local funds. 
But when one disaggregates the various 
federal programs, a surprising fact 
emerges. Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
providing SI. 5 billion for the educa- 
tion of the disadvantaged, appears to 
be an immense fiscal success. Propor- 
tionately higher levels of Title I funds 
go to school systems with I) lower 
income levels, 2) higher proportions of 
nonwhiles, 3) central-city or rural lo- 
cation, and 4) greater educational need 
as measured by lower mean achieve- 
ment scores. Put simply, then, despite 
the many criticisms that have been 
leveled at it. Title I gels money to 
places where the fiscal crisis is great- 
est. to 

Improvements are needed, of 
course. It is apparent that guidelines 
must be lightened to prevent inappro- 
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. priate uses of Title I funds. More 
rigorous enforcement of targeting and 
concentration requirements is needed 
to achieve greater educational Impact. « 
And vigilance must be exercised to 
require that Title I is additive and 
compensatory rather than simply a ' 
replacement of the ordinary level of 
state and local spending. 

Most important of all, however, 
funding for Title 1 should be doubled 
or tripled. If Its educational elTective- 
ness has still to be proved, that is a 
reflection on the state of American . 
pedagpgy. But as a device to make 
greater educational services available in ' 
hard*pressed central cities and poverty* 
stricken rural areas. Title I has shown 
Itself to be a prize perfonner. 

Conduilont and Racomma rsdatlons 

But Title I provides far too small a 
proportion of revenues to constitute 
more than a useful example, a ^gnpost 
pointing the way out of the fiscal 
dilemma confronting the schools. 
What is needed before the future 
solvency of public education can be 
established is a basic restructuring in 
the way that revenues are raised and 
resources are distributed. There is no 
single or simple solution, but there are 
a number of principles Uut can orient 
efforts at reform. 

Raising Revenues for Education - 
In the long run, adequate revenues can 
only be secured If voters and politi* 
clans feel that the burdens of taxation 
are distributed fairly. Fairness or equi- 
ty in taxation may have many mean- 
ings, but two principles are widely 
accepted: either that costs should be 
distributed in accordance with one’s 
ability to pay, or that costs should be 
distributed in accordance with the 
benefits one derives. Both principles 
require that the present arbitrary dis- 
parities in taxpaying ability among 
school districts be more nearly equal- 
ized. If the property tax is to continue 
to be a major source of support for 
education, ^e tax base must be ex- 
panded to include larger (regional) 
jurisdictions within a state so that the 
unevenness in the distribution of tax- 
able property may be overcome, or the 
entire state itself must become the 
base for a state-administered property 
tax for education. Either of these 
approaches would end the current 
situation shown in Table 11 under 
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which taxpayers in one jurisdiction 
must tax themselves at a much higher 
rate to raise the same amount of 
money another district can raise at a 
much lower tax rate, and would also 
pave the way for improvements in 
assessment practices. The distribution 
of state revenues raised through * 
on property, however, must be linked 
to the revi^d distribution formulas 
described below. 



Increased revenues for education 
will probably require that a larger 
share of the bill be raised by taxes that 
are more expandable and productive 
than the property tax, particularly the 
income and sales taxes. Shifting lax 
sources also implies shifting levels of 
government. The justification for 
greater state and federal assimiption of 
the costs of education is that the 
benefits of local education accrue to 
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*in Californi?. [this past year] the number of teachers dropped while enrollment climbed by 
lOOfOOO. In Michigan, 4,480 teachers and 248 administrators were [fired] 



TABLE IV 

Cofnparlion of ESEA Tltlt I 
with Statt am for School Diitricts 
in MttropolHan Aran 
19B7 

AH ArMWitf) 



LMBir Than 


ESEAI 


Sun AM 


600.000 Population 


(porpupm 


(impupUl 


Cilifomil 


CC* (N»7) 


$19.64 


$234.29 


0CC**(N-I19) 


11.09 


275.78 


New York 


CC(N-5) 


53.90 


372.51 


OCC (N»73) 


12.35 


494.06 


Texxs 


CC(N»4) 


19.67 


174.26 


OCC (N»33) 


12.25 


209,35 


Michigan 


CC(N-l) 


37,15 


238,13 


OCC(N-31) 


7.86 


271.27 


Massachusetts 


CC(N«1) 


32.33 


236,00 


OCC(N-26) 


7,95 


110.26 



*CC «CinlriJCll)r. 

**OCC”Outi(da ctntral<lty portion of 
mciropolUan areu (niburban rinf). 

Sottrc9: Tha Policy IniHluia of tha Syro- 
cuie UnivtrtUy Reatarch Corp< ration. 



the entire state and nitlcn in an 
interdependent, mobile, and techno- 
logical society such as ours. Certainly, 
increasing the meager financial share 
borne by the federal government must 
be a long-tenn goal of (hose who seek 
increased educational quality. 

Distributing Educational Services — 
But improving the revenue side of 
educational finance gets at only half 
the problem. Inequities and inade- 
quacies in the distribution of educa- 
tional services are equally at the root 
of the current crisis, and remedying 
them will also require radical revision 
in current practices. First we must 
establish patterns of expenditure that 
match the needs of pupils for educa- 
tional services. While precise identifica- 
tion of the costs of different types of 
programs is not yet possible, certain 
broad principles are clear. For exam- 
ple, education of the culturally de- 
prived and the underachievers requires 
higher than average expenditures. The 
allocation of educational resources 
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should reflect these greater needs. 
Systems of finance should identify 
such higher-need pupils through en- 
vironmental variables, or better yet 
through achievement scores; and 
schools with greater proportions of 
high-cost pupils should receive propor- 
tionately ihore funds. Counting under- 
achievers twice in state aid formulas is 
one rough and ready means of accom- 
plishing this end, and a variety of more 
sophisticated approaches is possible. 

Second, state aid formulas must be 
revised to provide more sensitive 
equalization measures of financial abil- 
ity. Property value per pupil must be 
supplemented by measures that ac- 
count for the greater service demands 
of urbanized areas and of the differen- 
tial income levelsand economic health 
of different school districts. Urban 
school systems are in a demonstrably 
more threatened financial situation 
than their suburban neighbors. State 
aid formulas must be revised so that 
they recognize and compensate for 
that fact. 

Our recommendations have been 
couched in terms of public finance. 
But public finance alone cannot solve 
the financial crisis facing the schools. 
The greatest reforms must come in the 
areas of educational practice and poli- 
tics: the urgent need for schoolmen 
and researchers to develop effective 
ways of teaching the poor, to restore 
public confidence in the schools, and 
to work effectively the levers of politi- 
cal power that operate in our demo- 
cratic system. Only when educators 
have met these responsibilities will we 
be able to resolve the financial crisis 
that threatens the educational vitality 
of the nation. 



t Stephen K. Bailey, in dbcuuioni with 
the author. 

3 For atatbllcs, see Finanetat Status of 
the Pubtic Schools t97t, Wishinfton. D.C.: 
Committee on Educational Finance. Nation- 
al Education Aiscclation, 191 1 ; and Digest 
of Eaucationat Statistics 1970. Waihlnfton. 
D.C.: National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistici, USOE, September. 1970. 

^Information on current financial devel- 
opment! at the school district level was 
compiled from TheNew York Times, NEA*a 
Washington Monitor, the Walt Street Jour- 



nal, the Detroit Free Press, and various 
interviews and telephone conversations with 
school administrators and profeuional auo- 
ciation spoketmen. 

^5rare and Local Finances: Signifleant 
Features, 1966-69. Wtshln|ton, D,C.; Ad- 
visory Commission on Interfovernmental 
Relations, 1968. 

^For seminal treatments of inequities In 
school finance, leet Charles S. Benson, The 
Cheer/UI Prospect. Boston: Houfhton Miff- 
lin, I96S: and Arthur E. Wise, Rich Schools, 
Poor Schools. Chicago: University ofChlca- 
|3 Press, 1966. 

'6iamcs W. Guthrie, George B. Klein- 
dorfer, Henry M. Levin, and Robert T. 
Stout, Schools and tnequality. Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1971; and Donald S. Van Fleet 
and Gerald Boerdman. ’*Tha Relationship 
Between Revenue Allocations and Educa- 
tional Need at Rcnccted by Achievement 
Test Scores," in Status and Impact of 
Educationai Finance Programs. Gainesville, 
Fla.: National Educational Finance Project, 
1971, 

^Alan K. Campbell and Seymour Sacks, 
Mefropotitan America: Fiseat Patterns and 
Covemmentai Systems. Glenco, III.: The 
Free Press, 1967; and Fiseat Balance in the 
American Federal System: Vot. 2, Metropol- 
itan Fiscal Disparities. Washington. D.C.: 
Advisory Coinmitslon on Intergovernmental 
Relations, October, 1967. 

^See Chap. 7, "The Financial Crisis of 
the Urban Schools," In 77ie Urban Educa- 
tion Task Force Report, WBson C. Riles, 
chairman. New York: Jaeger Publishers, 
1970; and Joel S. Berks, "The Impact of 
Present Patterns of Funding Education for 
Urban Schools," in A Time for Priorities: 
Financing the Schools in the 70's. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Committee on Educational Fi- 
nance, NEA, 1970. An additional problem 
on which only meager data is available is the 
degree of disparity in educational resources 
within school districts. Tha few studies that 
do exist suggest that schools serving the 
wealthiest sections within a district tend to 
have higher per pupil expenditures than 
other schools within tha district. Title 1 of 
the ESEA and a few state programs for the 
disadvantaged are making some Inroads on 
this pattern. Far more information is needed 
in this crucial area. 

William P. Briley, "Variation Between 
School District Revenue and Financial Abili- 
ty." in Status and Impact of Educational 
Finance Programs. Gainesville, Fla.: Nation- 
al Educational Financa Project. I97i. 

^^ioet S. Berke, Stephen K. Bailey, Alan 
K. Campbell, and Seymour Sacks, Chap. 3 
in Federal Aid to Education: Who Beneflts? 
A committee print of the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on Equal Educrtlonal Oppor- 
tunity, 97nd Congreu, 1st S^sston, April, 
1971, For the finding on Title 1 and 
achievement scores, sec: Donald S. Van 
Fleet and Gerald Boardman, op. cit. Aa an 
example of the criticisms of Title I. ace: 
7Tr/f / of ESEA: It It Helping Poor Chil- 
dren f A Report by the Washington Research 
Project of the Southern Center for Studies 
in Public Policy and the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., De- 
cember. 1969. □ 
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FROM JAAIBS A. KELLY 



JUDICIAL REFORM OF EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 

By James A. Kelly, Program Officer, The Ford Foundation, and Associate 
Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University 

August 6, 1971—1971 Institute for Chief State School Officers, 

San Diego, Cauf. 

I bave beeu asked to discuss with you this afternoon a series of law suits chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of state and local school finance arrangements. 
It is appropriate for the Chief State School Officers to examine these suits and 
their possible implications because if even some of the challenges to present 
arrangements are successful, there is likely to be during the 1970*s a fundamental 
re-definition of state-local relationships in educational finance. 

Speaking to this audience on an educational finance topic requires the kind of 
brashness John Gardner had in mind when he wrote about leadership and 
decision-making. He describes the process of making decisions, including analyz- 
ing relevant information, seeking the opinions of advisors, and using the most 
m^em tools of scientific management. But Gardner found all those aids to 
decision-making somehow inadequate in light of the complexity of today’s 
problems. Gardner asserts that the necessary added ingredient to that whole 
procedure is the self-confidence epitomized in the small schoolgirl Mary, who 
informed her teacher that she wanted to paint a pictijre of God. When the 
teacher remarked, ‘’But Mary, no one knows what God looks like”, Mary replied, 
“They will when I get through!” I hope that by discussing some educational 
finance problems and reforms we can move toward improved understanding, if 
not of God’s appearance, at least of some specific problems and opportunities 
confronting state educational leadership today. 

My remarks are organized into three main parts. The first is a statement 
regarding educational finance inequities, a topic I treat with acute brevity because 
you are all well aware of the general characteristics of those inequities. Second, 
I will turn to the suits themselves and the nature of the arguments being 
developed in them. Finally, on the assumption that some of the suits eventually 
will be successful, I will suggest some implications of the suits for educational 
finance and state educational leadership. 

Members of this distinguished audience are well aware of the basic structure 
of public school finance, so I will not bore you with a lengthy explanation of 
things you already know. But some specification of the problem is necessary 
before I turn to the main topic of my remarks — judicial reform and educational 
finance. 

States typically delegate the power to tax property to local school boards and 
then supplement local property taxes with state grants, usually called equalization 
or foundation grants. Under this plan localities support about 54% of school 
costs on the average, while states pay about 40% and the Federal Government 
about 6%, again on the average. The state/local proportions have remained 
remarkably stable for the past three decades. The federal share temporarily 
increased to 8% in 1967 but has now slipped back to 6. 

When state legislatures delegate to localities the power to tax property, they 
make a grossly unequal grant of power. Rich school districts have far more 
taxing power per pupil than other districts. Sometimes the wealthiest district 
in a state is several hundred times wealthier than the poorest. These disparities 
become serious inequities when one examines their fiscal and educational con- 
seqiiences-^nd equal educational opportunity becomes a hoax rather than a 
reality. States have attempted to compensate for this unequal grant of power by 
adopting grant-in-aid programs presumably designed to equalize among localities 
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the distribution of educational services, or the tax burden for education. The fact 
is that in no case has one of these equalization or foundation programs actually 
equalized educational opportunities. As one study of state aid to education in 
Massachusetts concluded : 

The correlation between the rate of state support and local ability 
was so slight tlmt the state could actually have done as well if it had 
made no attempt to relate its support program to local ability and 
distributed its largesse in a completely random fashion, as by the 
State Treasurer throwing checks from an airplane and allowing the 
vagaries of the elements to distribute them among the different 
communities. 

A comparison between Beverly Hills and West Covina will illastrate these 
inequities. Beverly Hills had a tax rate in 1908-60 of $2.38 per $100 and spent 
$1,231 per pupil. West Covina had a tax rate in the same year of $5.24 and it 
could spend, despite the higher rate, $021 per pupil. The reason why the higher 
tax effort did not produce a higher ex{)enditure wus that the assessed valuation 
per pupil in Beverly Hills has far surpassed that in West Covina : $87,066 as 
compared with $7,688 per elementary school pupil, and $122,452 as compared 
with $15,651 per high school pupil. In a survey of the ten riche^ and ten poorest 
unified districts in California, the ten richest districts all spent (in 1968-69) 
more than any of the ten poorest, even though all of the ten poorest districts 
have tax rates that are higher than the rates in all but one of the ten 
richest districts. 

Of course, many political and educational leaders are keenly aware of these 
inequities. Even people who want to do something about redressing them feel 
powerless to do so because of the complex web of political trade-offs that appear 
to guarantee in perpetuity the present carefully negotiated status-quo. 

Two important signs of impending change are discernible, however, even with- 
out considering the law suits I will soon describe. The first is the shifting 
relationship among education interest groups. Traditionally, education groups 
presented a united front to state officials and on balance were highly successful 
in having their legislative packages enacted. In recent years there has been a 
noticeable trend away from unity among education interest groups. The in- 
creasing fragmentation among interest groups provides state officials an oppor- 
tunity to seize the initiative in state policy-making for education. It is not 
possible to predict the exact policy outcomes that will occur because of the 
interest group fragmentation, but it clearly diminishes the need for state officials 
to make policy primarily by reacting to the demands of others. 

The second factor indicating that basic change may be ahead in school finance 
is the inexorable rise in educational costs requiring regular state and local 
tax increases just to maintain existing levels of educational services. Total 
expenditures for education rose dramatically during the I960’s. Between I960 
and 1970 expenditures more than doubled from $15.6 billion to $39.6 billion, a 
153% increase. During that same period pupil enrollment increased by only 
3^0. Another way to look at expenditure data shows that between 1947 and 
1967 the GNP increased at an average annual rate of 6.4% while school 
expenditures rose at an annual rate of 9.8%. No one familiar with what is going 
on in local collective bargaining agreements between school boarts and teachers 
can feel optimistic that spiralling costs will soon disappear. The local property 
tax well seems to be running dry; in Caifornia this past year 60% of local 
school tax and bond elections were defeated. We thus face either an indefinite 
prolongment of pressure to raise taxes for education, or we must seek to re- 
define the rules of school finance in a more equitable manner. 

A small but growing pressure for reform is organizing behind a series of court 
challenges to the constitutionality of state and local school finance plans. Cases 
are now before state and federal courts in several states in which the plaintiffs 
claim that the current system of financing schools — in which expenditures are a 
function of the local wealth of the district rather than that of the state as a 
whole — is a violation of rights guaranteed by the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment and by similar clauses in some state constitutions. 

The basic thinking behind the current school finance suits was done by Arthur 
Wise, whose book. Rich Schools^ Poor Schools: The Promise of Equal Educa- 
tional OpportunitVy is an important contribution to American thought about the 
structure and financing of public education. Originally prepared as Wise’s Ph. D. 
dissertation in the Department of Education at the University of Chicago, the 
book has attracted considerable attention by lawyers, economists, and educators.^ 
Wise*s major contribution is not in the empirical splendor of his analysis, for 
his work, though tightly reasoned, was not primarily empirical. Nor does Wise 
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treat the thorny cost-effectiveness issues that haunt school finance; even if 
educators and poliUcians wished to utilize cost-effectiveness data in allocaUng 
school resources (which most do not), the issue of equity of benefits still re- 
mains. Nor is his contribution found in factual observations about school finance 
disparities ; scholars have been cursing the darkness of school finance inequities 
for well over half a century. Wise’s principal contribution is that he lights a 
small candle or two and tries to show us a way out of that darkness. 

Wise argues that : 

The absence of equal educational opiwrtunity within a state, as evi- 
denced by unequal i)er-pupll expenditures, may constitute a denial by 
the state of the equal protection of its laws. 

He immediately suggests two underlying precepts ui)on which his major argu- 
ment rests. The first is the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment : 

No State shall . . . deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Second, Wise cites the Supreme Court’s most Imiwrtant application of the 
equal protection clause to education in Broxm v. Board of Education: 

The opportunity of an education, . . . where the state has imder- 
taken to provide it, is a right which must be made available to all on 
equal terms. 

Wise then searches for judicial precedents which could be utilized in an appli- 
cation of equal protection doctrine to state action in the public school finanw 
field. He finds important precedents in indigent criminal cases, voter equality 
cases, and as noted above, in racial equality cases. ' . 

Indigent criminals have recently been provided significant new prelection by 
the Supreme Court. For example, in ariffln v. Illinois, the Supreme Court held 
that the State of Illinois denied equal protection to indigent defendants when 



. . . allows all convicted defendants to have appellate review except 
those who cannot afford to pay for the records of their trials. 

Case law surrounding Griffin v. Illinois makes clear that in the criminal justice 
field, states may not allow poverty to determine whether certain constitutional 
rights of defendants may be exercised. 

Another set of Supreme Court precedents is drawn from voter equality cases, 
primarily from Baker v. Carr. In that case, the Supreme Court struck down as 
“arbitrary and capricious state action” a provision in the Tennessee State Con- 
stitution baing l^slative representation on the number of qualified voters in 
each county in 1901. Wise quotes Justice Clark’s concurring opinion in Baker v. 



The frequency and magnitude of inequalities in the present district- 
ing admit of no policy whatever. . . . The apportionment picture in 
Tennessee is a topsy-turvlcal of giant proportions. . . . Tennessee’s 
apportionment is a crazy quilt without rational basis. ; . 

A major pa^t of Wise’s book constitutes a discussion of ways to apply prece- 
dents from these three sets of cases— racial equality, indigent criminals, 
voter equality — to state action in financing public schools. The goal of these ef- 
forts would be to have the courts strike down, on constitutional grounds, present 
state school finance plans, and require legislatures to develop new financing ar- 
rangements that do not permit geography and local wealth to determine the qual- 
ity of a child’s education. ' 

In the years since Wise completed his study there have been a number of at- 
tempts to put his theories to the test in actual cases. Suits challenging the con- 
stitutionality of state school finance arrangements have been brought in vir^nia, 
Michigan, Illinois, California, Texas, Florida, and Wisconsin. The first of these 
cases to be decided was Meinnis v. OgUiyie in which poor plaintiffs in Chicago 
alleged that the state’s school finance system resulted in constitutionally unac- 
ceptable dispariUes in educational programs, expenditures, and in the level ot 
educational attainment The plaintiffs asked a three- judge Federal District Court 
to issue on injunction requiring that school monies be distributed “bas^ upon 
the educational needs of children.” The court curtly dismissed the complaint par- 
tially on grounds that the requested relief — a standard based upon educatloiml 
.need— was vague and judicially unenforceable. This dismissal was later upheld 
by the Supreme Court. 
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In \ irginla, students and taxiMiyora in Bath County, and a determined attorney, 
Invin Solomon, charged that equal protection was denied by state laws creating 
substantial disparities in educational quality and facilities in Bath County rela- 
tive to other school districts in Virginia. Unlike Mclnnis, which was dismissed 
before it went to trial, the court granted standing to the plaintiffs and heard 
arguments based upon the merits of the case. A three-judge federal court dis- 
missed the case, citing the Mclnnis v. Oglivic decision, and an appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court failed to reverse this decision The Bath County decision by the 
three-judge court includes language accepting plaintiffs’ arguments regarding 
Uie existence of grossly unequal educational sendees and facilities, but evades 
judicial action by arguing that the problem requires legislative remedy. 

In California, the case of Serrano v. Priest is, as of this writing, pending in 
appeal before the California State Supreme Court. Plaintiffs are asking the court 
to remand the case to lower jurisdiction for trial on its merits. 

A most interesting case was brought by the Board of Education of Detroit, 
Michigan, against the State of Michigan. Allegations in this case were approxi- 
mately the same as those in the two eases cited above. Plaintiffs filed in state 
court and asked for a declaratory judgment against the ‘^state aid act” This case, 
recently dismissed for lack of prosecution, may shortly be readied. 

A major research project, conducted in 1969 by James Guthrie, Ben Kleln- 
dorfer, Henry Levin, and Robert Stout,' analyzed relationships in Michigan 
between the following sets of variables: socioeconomic status of school district 
and family; school district and school building characteristics, such as expendi- 
tures and educational programs; and student achievement. The study, funded 
by the National Urban Coalition, confirmed that poor communities in Michigan 
are systematically provided a poorer quality and amount of educational service 
than upper or middle income communities. Using James Coleman’s own data,^ 
Guthrie and his associates ranked 5,289 Michigan pupils into socioeconomic 
deciles and found a host of significant relationships ^vlthin deciles between school 
service characteristics and student achievement In other woi^ they concluded 
that poor children who received better school services (e.g., higher teacher verbal 
score, more library books per pupil) scored better on mathematics and reading 
achievement tests. The legal significance of this last finding is that it may assist 
in demonstrating that unequal provision of school services results in injury to 
identifiable classes of people, such as the poor. 

The overwhelming body of data presented by Guthrie and his associates in 
Michigan contrasts starkly with the lack of systematic data presented in other 
equal protection cases thus far. Most of the cases have been brought by attorneys 
relying substantially on their own resources without expensive legal and educa- 
tional research assistance. None of the cases has yet achieved a victory in the 
courts. This is not surprising in view of the enormous stakes involved and the 
large gap tliat has existed in most cases between allegation and evidence. There 
are two ways to narrow that gap, either by reducing in scale the generality of 
the allegations and aiming suits at more specific provisions of state law than the 
total financial system, or by seeing to it that suits which are tried have first- 
class research assistance available to organize evidence documenting alleged 
disparities. 

One example for the need for sophisticated research assistance is the difiSculty 
in some states of establishing from readily available data that school finance 
disparities are systematically associated with the economic condition of a judi- 
cially recognizable class of persons, such as poor people in a state. It may be easier 
to argue that equal protection is denied if it can be established that school finance 
disparities are not random in their incidence and effect, but are systematically 
rigged fo provide better education to rich children than to poor ones. 

Perhaps it should be noted at this point that the education establishment has 
historically relied heavily upon equality of educational opportimity as a major 
argument for greater funding of schools. However, no major organization in this 
establishment has moved forward to organize a system of data collection that 
would reveal, annually, by state, the actual extent of fiscal disparities in educa- 
tion. It is difiBcult even for careful students of school finance to ascertain whether 



1 Guthrie. James W., Klelndorfer, George B.. Levin, Henry M.. Stout, Robert T., SchooU 
ond J^eQualUy: A Study of Social Status ^ School Services, 8ti: Sent Performance, and 
Pp9t-School Opportunity in Michigan (The Urban Coalition, 1969). To be published by the 
MIT Press in 1971. Also published as Part 16C — Michigan study in this set of hearings 
hy uie Select Committee on Equal Educational Opnortunity. 

^Ualeman; James S., et al., EQuality of Educational Oppori^unity (Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966). o . » 
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progress is or is not being made in reducing such inequities. For example, we do 
not today have a definitive study as to whether or not ESEA Title I allocations 
from the Federal Government have served to decrease differences in expenditures 
among school districts since 1905. An annual monitoring system needs to be 
established which would provide the public and tlie profession with information 
regarding the extent to which gaps between expenditures in rich and poor school 
districts are being increased or diminished. 

Even without conclusive data, a surprising number of people have been at- 
tracted to tlie notion implicit in AVlse’s work that legislative remedy of school 
finance disparities, sought by reformers for many decades, is not likely to be 
forthcoming in the foreseeable future. At any rate, legislators tend to deal mar- 
ginally with reform proposals, and there is enormous inertia built into the pres- 
ent system because of the intricate checks and balances that have been built into 
it over the years. 

In this context it is interesting that a number of recent proposals have been 
made for drastic reordering of school finance arrangements. Foremost among 
recent proposals are calls for full state-funding of education. Governor Milliken 
of Michigan has proposed that the state assume virtually all public education 
costs by levying a higher state income tax and distributing from general state 
revenue sufficient educational funds based on measures of local need. James Con- 
ant had earlier called for some form of full state-funding of public education 
costs, as has former United States Commissioner of Education, James Allen. The 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, lending its prestige to 
this embryonic movement, has built the idea of full state-funding of education 
into its overall program for federal-state-local fiscal reform. 

If full state-funding seems visionary and impractical, the example of New 
Brunswick, Canada may in part allay the skepticism and suspicion that- the 
proposal seems to evoke. New Brunswick has had centralized educational financ- 
ing since 1967, when it reorganized many of its governmental functions. Granted 
the province, with 172,000 pupils, has fewer students and smaller expenditures 
than most of its American counterparts ; nevertheless, the problems that New 
Brunswick faced were analogous in character if not in magnitude, and the success 
of its initial effort merits study and commendation. 

The Increased cost of education at the provincial level was met in part 
by restructuring the tax system in the following ways: a) elimination of the 
property tax and other local nuisance-type taxes; b) enactment of a uniform, 
province-wide real estate tax at an effective rate of 1.5 per cent of market value 
determined by provincial rather than local assessors; and c) provincial billing 
and collection of all property taxes, including those of mimicipalities. 

The number of local districts decreased from 400 to 33 ; the districts were 
organized into seven regions, each with a provincially-appointed re^onal super- 
intendent Each district is administered by a board of elected and ai^inted 
school trustees who are responsible for the administration of finances within 
the district 

The individual districts prepare annually a budget for education. The budget 
is submitted to the Minister of EJducation and then analyzed by the Department 
of Education. The budget is then discussed jointly by department, regional, and 
district personnel, before a decision is made. The approved budgets are then 
submitted to the Treasury and ultimately to the Legfislatare (as part of the 
provincial budget) for approval. Since 1970, the Dex)artmenit has centralized the 
payroll and mails checks on a bi-monthly basis to approximately 10,000 teaching 
and non-teaching employees. 

In addition, the province has instituted a province-wide salary scale for 
teachers, based on education and experience but uniform throughout the province. 
Each district can hire as many of the best-qualified teachers as it is able to 
attract to meet its staff needs, within a suggested teacher-pupil ratio of 1-^ 
At the time of centralization. New Brunswick adopted the salary schedule paid 
in the best-paying district, rather than an average or intermediate one — a 
practice which initially increased teacher support for the plan. The salary scale 
is now determined by negotiations between the provincial government and the 
teachers’ union. 

New Bruns\dck has thus substa^ ally eqAalized resources and services per 
pupil, and eliminated some major inequities that contaminate state school finance 
systems in the United States. 

If states assume a greater share of education expenditures, full state-funding 
is obviously only one of several fiscal plans that could be adopted. One possibility. 
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a variant of New Brunswick’s “equal dollars” distribution apyroach, would 
have the state raise all revenues for education through state taxes but distribute 
the funds according to formulas based on educatlor^l need. “Need” formulas 
could utilize measures of student socioeconomic status, such as parents’ educa- 
tion level, and allocate more funds to the disadvantaged, or could follow the 
suggestions of the National Education Finance Project and define student 
need In terms of the educational program, such as vocational education or 
special education. A voucher plan could utilize either an “equal dollars” or 
“needs” approach. 

Still another possibility Is suggested In a recent book. Private Wealth and 
Public Education, whose senior author Is Professor Jack Coons of the Law 
School at the University of California, Berkeley. Coons suggests that localities be 
allowed to select a level of tax effort to which the state would attach an expendi- 
ture level. For example, all communities In a state which selected a property tax 
rate of 3% would be allowed to spend, say $600 per pupil, regardless of the local 
wealth of the district. 

These are only some of many possible responses to a court decision striking 
down present arrangements, ^me preserve the tradition of local Initiative, 
others do not But none discriminate against children because of the district In 
which they. live. The political stresses produced by such a basic reconstruction 
of educational finance would likely rival those generated by reapportionment. 
Strong, Independent legislative policy-making would be required to achieve such 
a reform. 

As states assume a greater share of the financial responsibility they are also 
likely to face stronger and stronger pressures to establish ways that states can 
hold localities accountable tor how effectively education dollars are spent. A few 
legislatives have required their states to develop statewide assessment programs 
to do Just what 1 have described above. MlcUgan, Colorado, and Florida are 
among ten to twelve states which have adopted such plans. 

Assessment programs are emerging In these and other states because signifi- 
cant groups of constituents interested In piubllc education are demanding that 
legislators hold schools accountable for something other than simply spending 
appropriated funds in legally approved ways. They are demanding that schools 
be held accountable for the end result of teaching, lliey do not particularly care 
whether a school has a large or small percentage of teachers ^th master’s de- 
grees so long os their children are learning to read in the school. These demands 
are not restricted to disadvantaged communities; many white, middle-class par- 
ents are increasingly disenchanted with the productivity of schools and are seek- 
ing reforms In the cond uct and governance of schools. 

The day Is not yet here when l^slatures are being asked tx> cut off funds for 
local schools because the schools’ performance on student achievement tests is 
unsatisfactory. But a number of states already conduct testing programs each 
year and base certain remedial and categorical aid programs on the results 
of the tests. Clearly the decade of the 1970’s wiU witness Increasing political pres- 
sures for state assessment of educational results, a trend that is surely going to 
stimulate states to improve their own sources of information, their attention 
to discretionary state and federal dollars going to local schools^ and last but not 
least, wiir partially redone tiie traditionally passive posture of states toward 
the local administration of schools. 

In this connection the Educational Testing Service has requested Ford Founda- 
tion Ending to establish a center for statewide educational assessment The cen- 
ter would have four principal functions: first, collect and disseminate informa- 
tion on statewide assessment efforts; second, conduct orientation and training 
programs for state leaders and personnel ; third, dev^op and disseminate alter- 
native models of statewide assessment programs ; and fourth, provide limited 
technical assistance to individual states on assessment problema 

The school finance equal protection suits thus may be profoundly influential on 
state school governance in the 1970’s. Already several major groups of educators, 
including the National Education Assoeiatiou, the American Federatlcm of Teach- 
ers and the Research Council of the Great Cities, have entered am4oi briefs in 
support of plaintiffs seeking to change the status-quo. Several chief state school 
officers have been sympathetic to cases in their states. A solid case can be made 
In these cases that states are not now providing the opportunity for education 
“to all on equal terms” as they are sp^fically required to do by the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, It is likely that lawyers, educators and 
politicians will i^nd a good part of the 1970’s seeking to use and refine Arthur 
Wise’s arguments as a new lever in an old battle. 
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THE FISCAL ROOTS OF INEQUALITY IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Pabt III : Reasons fob Inequity in Finance 

The American public school has come a long way from the days of simple 
one-room school houses. Designed to educate all children through age sixteen 
and most well beyond that point, public schools enrolled 47,238,087 students in 
1969-70, more than a three-fold increase from the 15,500,000 enrolled in 1900. 
To teach this army of youth schools employed 2,219,015 professional staff in 
19d(]^70 and spent ^9.5 billion dollars. Almost fifty million Americans were thus 
involved in a full-time basis in public education. More persons than are found in 
any other segment of American life. 

TV)tal expenditures for public education in America have risen dramatically 
in the past half century and particularly during the decade of the 1960’a Be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 total expenditures increased by 153% from $15.6 billion to 
$^.5 billion. During the same period enrollment increased from 36.1 million to 
47.2 million, or just 30%. 

Expenditures for public education have risen more rapidly than general indexes 
of the nation’s wealth. Public school spending absorbed 2.3% of the gross na- 
tional product (GNP) in 1949, but by 1967 schools spent 4.0% of GNP. During 
those eighteen years GNP increased at an average annual rate of 6.4% while 
school expenditures rose at an annual rate of 9.8%. 

These data demonstrate that the direct costs of public education are very large 
indeed, but they do not Include other educational costs which are quite sigif- 
icant in magnitude. For example, public school expenditure data exclude the costs 
of non-public school education, and about 12% of the nation’s school children 
attend non-public elementary or secondary schools. Many youth participate in 
on-the-job training programs in industry and government, and training and 
education programs in the armed forces ; costs of these activities are not refiected 
in public education data. 

Perhaps the largest single indirect cost of public education, a cost frequently 
ignored by writers in the school finance field, is the earnings foregone by stu- 
dents who attend school rather than obtain employment. Foregone earnings of stu- 
dents, aged sixteen and above, were estimated at between $20 and $30 billion 
dollars in 1967, assuming that approximately 75% of them could have been 
employed if they so desired. 

In the absence of explicit Constitutional assignment of educational respon- 
sibilities to the Federal Government, plenary power over education rests with 
state governments. In virtually every state, the legislature is required by the 
state’s constitution to establish and maintain some kind of system of public 
education. States have traditionally delegated much of their inherent control 
over education to local school districts, 90% of which are independent of local 
government but dependent upon the state legislature for their powers. Thus 
has emerg^ the system of mixed, or shared, power that characterizes state- 
local relationships in public education. 

The tradition of delegating state powers to local school districts has the most 
profound implications for school finance. States usfually allow local school dis- 
tricts access to certain taxable resources, typically real property taxes, from 
which school districts are expected to obtain a considerable portion of their 
revenues. These local revenues are supplemented with funds derived from state 
taxes. In 1967 states provided 38% of the funds used for public education, while 
local school district revenues, mainly from the property tax, provided 54%. These 
proportions have remained remarkably stable over time. Federal revenues the 
same year accounted for only 8% of school revenues. 

In the early 1930’s there were approximately 130,000 local school districts in 
America, including thousands of ono-room, one-teacher districts. The number 
of districts steadily declined during the 1940’s, 1950’s, and the 1960’s until in 
1969-70 there were only 18,904.* The delegation of taxing powers to a vast and 
changing array of local districts has resulted in two cardinal facts : local school 
districts are grossly unequal in their local fiscal resources per pupil, and the 
level of fiscal resources is unrelated to the types of educational programs needed 
by the pupils of a district This arbitrary grant of unequal taxing power to local 



•In 1960 only 1608 school districts were “dependent’* on local town or county govern- 
mentsJ Dependent districts are most frequently found In large cities and throughout New 
England : and In the States of Maryland, North Carolina and Virginia. N.E. A. Retearoh 
Bulletin, Vol. 48, No. 2. May 1070. National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 
p. 38. 
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school districts not only distinguishes American schools from those in most 
other nations but is the most pervasive single determinant of the quality and 
level of educational services in local schools. 

State governments thus have complete authority over arrangements for finan- 
cing public schools. States exercise this authority by a variety of legislative 
actions specifying the conditions under which localities may levy taxes for 
schools^ by appropriating state funds and determining how ^ey shall be dis- 
tributed among local districts, and by determining rules regarding school 
expenditures. 

Since the 1920’s the principle of equalization has been one of the principal 
rationales for state aid to local school districts. Equalization usually refers to 
equalization of the tax burden for education or equalization of the provision 
of educational services. If the universal state practice of delegating to school 
districts the power to tax implies a public policy that a better quality and 
quantity of public services should be provided to the rich than to the poor, 
then the presumed intent of state “equalization” programs is to nullify the 
fiscal and educational impact of the delegation of the property tax to local 
districts. Actually, as we have showm, states have succeeded in equalizing 
neither tax burdens nor educational services, and the result is a hodge-ix)dge 
of irrationalities and inequities so confusing that it is obviously wrong to call 
the arrangement a “system” for financing scliools. 

The effect of a state decision to use locally levied property taxes as the base 
for school support was definitively explained in the landmark Serrano decision 
of the California State Supreme Court in Augpst, 1971. In the majority opinion 
the Court carefully explained why they voted (0-1) that California’s “funding 
scheme invidiously discriminates against the poor because it makes the quality 
of a child’s education a function of the wealth of his parents and neighbors.” 
The argument is so lucid and persuasive that we quote from it at length : 

By far the major source of school revenue is the local real property 
tax. Pursuant to article IX, section 6 of the California Constitution, the 
Legislature has authorized the governing body of each county, and oity 
and county, to levy taxes on the real property within a school district 
at a rate necessary to meet the district’s annual education budget. The 
amount of revenue which a district can raise in this manner thus de- 
pends largely on its tax base — i.e., the assessed valuation of real prop- 
erty within its borders. Tax bases vary widely throughout the state ; in 
1969-1970, for example, the assessed valuation per unit of average 
daily attendance of elementary school children ranged from a low of 
$103 to a peak of $952,156 — a ratio of nearly 1 to 10,000. 

The other factor determining local school revenue is the rate of taxa- 
tion within the district. Although the Legislature has placed ceilings 
on permis^ble district tax rates, these statutory maxima may be sur- 
passed in a “tax override” election if a majority of the district’s voters 
approve a higher rate. Nearly all districts have voted to override the 
statutory limits. Thus the locally raised funds which constitute the 
largest portion of school revenue are primarily a function of the value 
of the realty within a particular school district, coupled with the will- 
ingness of the district’s residents to tax themselves for education. 

Most of the remaining school revenue comes from the State School 
Fund pursuant to the “foundation program,” through which the state 
undertakes to supplement local taxes in order to provide a “ ‘minimum’ 
amount of guaranteed support to all districts. . . .” With certain minor 
exceptions, the foundation program ensures that each school *Ustrict 
will receive annually, from state or local funds, $355 for er.ca ele- 
mentary school pupil and $488 for each high school student. 

The state contribution is supplied in two principal forms. “Basic 
state aid” coiisists of a fiat grant to each district of $125 per pupil per 
year, regardless of the relative wealth of the district. “Equalization 
aid” is distributed in inverse proportion to the wealth of the district. 

To compute the amount of equalization aid to which a district is en- 
titled, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction first determines 
how much local property tax revenue would be generated if the district 
were to levy a hypothetical tax at a rate of $1 on each $100 of assessed 
valuation in elementary school districts and $.80 per $100 in high school 
districts. To that figure, he adds the $125 per pupil basic aid grant. If 
the sum of those two amounts is less than the foundation program mini- 
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mum for that district, the state contributes the difference. Thus, equal- 
ization funds guarantee to the poorer districts a basic minimum reve- 
nue, while wealthier districts are ineligible for such assistance. 

An additional state program of ^^supplemental aid’* is available to 
subsidize particularly poor school districts which are willing to make 
an extra local tax effort. An elementary district with an assessed valu- 
ation of $12,500 or less per pupil may obtain up to $125 more for each 
child if it sets its local tax rate above a certain statutory level. A high 
school district whose assessed valuation does not exceed $24,500 i>er 
pupil is eligible for a supplement of up to $72 per child if its local tax is 
sufficiently high. 

Although equalization aid and supplemental aid temper the dispari- 
ties which result from the vast variations in real property assessed 
valuation, wide differentials remain in the revenue available to indi- 
vidual districts and, consequently, in the level of educational expendi- 
tures.* For example, in Los Angeles County, where plaintiff children 
attend school, the Baldwin Park Unified School District expended only 
$577.49 to educate each of its pupils in 1968-1969; during the same year 
the Pasadena Unified School District spent $^0.19 on every student; 
and the Beverly Hills Unified District paid out $1,231.72 per child. 

The source of these disparities is unmistakable: in Baldwin Park the 
assessed valuation per child totaled only $3,706; in Pasadena, assessed 
valuation was $13,706 ; while in Beverly Hills, the corresponding figure 
was $50,885— a ratio of 1 to 4 to 13. Thus, the state grants are inadequate 
to offset the inequalities inherent in a financing system based on widely 
varying local tax bases. 

Furthermore, basic aid, which constitutes about half of the state edu- 
cational funds actually widens the gap between rich and poor districts. 
Such aid is distributed on a uniform per pupil basis to all districts, ir- 
respective of a district’s wealth. Beverly Hills, as well as Baldwin Park, 
receives $126 from the state for each of its students. 

For Baldwin Park the basic grant is essentially meaningless. Under 
the foundation program the state must make up the difference between 
$855 per elementary child and $47.91, the amount of revenue per child 
which Baldwin Park could raise by levying a tax of $1 per 100 of as- 
sessed valuation. Although under present law, that difference is com- 
posed partly of basic aid and partly of equalization aid, If the basic aid 
grant did not exist, the district would still receive the same amount of 
state aid — all in equalizing funds. 

For Beverly Hills, however, the $126 flat grant has real financial sig- 
nificance. Since a tax rate of $1 per $100 there would produce $870 per 



*8tatistics compiled by the legislative analyst show the following range of assessed valuations per pupil for 
the 19fifr-70 school year: » ‘ . 



Elementary High School 



Low - $103 $11,969 

Median 19,600 41,300 

High : 962,156 349,093 



PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES DURING THAT YEAR ALSO VARIED WIDELY 



Elementary High School Unified 



Low $407 $722 $612 

Median 672 898 706 

High 2,686 1,767 2,414 



» Legislative Analyst, pt, V, supra, P. 7. ^ (Id. at p. 8.) 

NoTE.-*Siini]ar spending disparities have been noted throughout the country, particularly when 
suburban conununltles and urban ghettos are compared. (See, e.g., Remrt of the Nation^ Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (Bantam ed. 1968) pp. 134-436; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Racial Isolation in the Public Schools (1067) pp. 26*31; Conant, Slumbs and Suburs (1961) pp. 2-3; 
Levi, The University t The Professions ^ and the Lavj (1968) 66 Cal. L. Rev. 261, 268-269.) 
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elementary student^ Beverly Hills is far too rich to qualify for equaliz- 
ing aid. Nevertheless, it still receives $125 per child ^m the state, thus 
enlarging the economic chasm between it and Baldwin Park. 



Children from backgrounds of racial segregation and poverty — ^whether urban 
or rural — begin school handicapped. Their verbal skills may be severely limited ; 
their motivation to do school work may be inadequate ; their attitudes may be 
inappropriate to the traditional classroom context. Wtliout the opportunity 
to overcome these initial disadvantages, the poor child or tlie child from a 
minority group is likely to be several grade levels below his i)eers in the acquisi- 
tion of basic skills — reading, writing, and mathematics— skills vital to full 
participation in our society. These early differences in adiievement level do 
not disappear or decrease but become greater as disadvantaged children con- 
tinue through schools. Similarly, it is these same children who, later on in the 
education system, are high scliOol dropouts or, having completed high school, 
do not con^nue their education. In some urban high schools the dropout rate 
for minority group children is three times that of their advantaged peers, a 
disparity tragically reflected in unemployment data. 

T^us, disparities in educational achievement are real. Certainly, many factors 
are responsible for these disparities, some at home and some at school. But school 
programs are among the few parts to the puzzle that can be directly influenced 
in tlie near future by public policy. If the achievement of all children is to be 
maximized, urban school programs from preschool through college must be 
overhauled and expanded for many children whose home situation places them 
at a disadvantage when entering the school system. 

The eventual result of this approach will never be equal achievement, because 
of differences in individual ability. But, actual achievement wid be much less 
closely correlated with race and economic status than at present and presumably 
more closely correlated with individual ability. This is what equality of opportu- 
nity is all about 

This stress on the results of education also thrusts upon urban schools the 
responsibility for student achievement not just for provision of educational 
services, a distinction which is at the heart of many current conflicts in urban 
education. 

Therefore, we suggest that the most pressing concern on the agenda of Amer- 
ican education today is to And and implement ways to reduce the Ugh correlation 
between race and economic class, and school achievement We hope that one 
result of this Committee’s deliberations will be a renewed national determination 
to focus the nation’s talent and energy on this great challenge of the 1970’s. 

The most obvious fiscal problem of urban education is that city schools do not 
have enough money. The aggregate level of resources currently being allocated 
to urban education by local, state, and national governments is inadequate when 
compared to requirements for expensive educational services. 

But this seemingly simple problem of level of resources turns out, on closer 
examination, to be a combination of numerous overlapping and sometimes 
contradictory factors deeply imbedded in the intricate intergovernmental rela- 
tions of our Federal system. For instance, some problems are primarily local in 
character, such as municipal overburden, shrinking assessment ratios, or decaying 
property tax base, matters we shall discuss later in this chapter. 

But when such flscal circumstances are combined with the steady flow of 
educated people out of cities (a trend that has now been observed for five 
decades), and their replacement in the city by less well educated persons re- 
quiring extensive public services such as education, city schools And themselves 
in a double bind so serious that the problems exceed the problem-solving capacity 
of local structures and resources. 

Unfortunately, these problems are more often compounded than alleviated by 
state action. City schools are often hamstrung by state limitations on their taxing 
power, and by state aid formulas which favor rural and suburban districts. 
State school aid formulas do not take into account the fact that the central city 
tax base must be used in a much heavier proportion for non-educational purposes 
(e.g., police. Are, streets) than is true in suburbia. The result is that state aid, 
measured on a per student basis, is frequently higher to suburban districts than 
it is to city districts. 

The flscal problems of urban schools are further aggravated because urban 
schools feel more keenly than suburban and rural schools the effects of three 
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major sets of constraints on school board decisions about school revenues and 
expenditures. The three sets can be called legal, traditional, and socio-economic. 

First, federal, state, and local laws and rulings restrict the freedom to maneu- 
ver of local decision makers. Rights of citizenship under the U.S. Constitution, 
stipulations of federal statutes and administrative regulations and guide lines, 
court decisions on rights of property and rights of people, state constitutional 
and legislative mandates, and municipal policing power all take precedence over 
school board authority and thus restrict local discretionary authority for budget- 
ing. Statutory restrictions from the state level are especially severe for city 
school districts; in seven of the fourteen largest citie.s, state definition of local 
school board taxing powers is more restricted for city school districts than for 
other school districts in the same state. Ironically, city schools deliberately 
sought much of this special law in attempts to insulate city schools from the 
rigors of city and state political machines. 

Second, and perhaps as constraining as legal restrictions though not nearly 
so visible, is the tendency in big city school systems for their administrative 
arrangements to become so formal and inflexible that they may impair the func- 
tioning of the institution and reduce its potential for adaptability. An example is 
the tradition in most cities of the so-called **merit” systems for promotions into 
and within the administrative hierarchy ; these systems are frequently devices 
to insure that no ^^outsider” can receive an appointment to administrative posi- 
tion, and also function to establish rigid and universalistic criteria for judging 
all candidates for administrative positions. 

Third, a Stanford University study revealed that more than two-thirds of the 
variation in expenditures per pupil among 107 of the nation’s largest districts was 
accounted for by the wealth of the district and the socio-economic level of its 
population. This means that local decision-making about urban school budgets 
must be viewed in the context of a number of de facto limitations on the decision- 
makers’ autonomy. Working within these limitations, school administrators and 
school boards tend to assume that existing programs will continue and focus their 
budget analysis, meager though it is in some cases, upon proposed changes in, 
or additions to, the existing programs. To simplify the budget process further for- 
mulas are frequently utilized to determine how much will be required for par- 
ticular categories of expenditure. The formulas act to centralize decision-making 
within the school system and tend to create internally inflexible patterns for 
allocating school resources, both human and material, since the basic assumption 
underlying use of formulas is that educational services should be distributed 
equally. 

Urban schools also suffer from the effects of reliance on the property tax as 
the major local source of school revenue. The property tax is the largest single 
source of revenue for all of state and local government and provides 61% of all 
public school revenues. Over 98% of public school revenues from local tax sources 
are property tax revenues. The yield of the property tax has Increased through- 
out the 20th century, and particularly since World War II, whether that yield 
is measured in absolute dollars or in relation to the gross national product or 
population. Table 12-1 compares state and local government property tax yields 
in selected years. 

TABLE IM 



STATE ANO LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TAX REVENUE INSELECTED YEARS, 1902-63 1 



Year 


Amount 
(millions of 
dollars) 


Per capita 


Percentage of— 

Total State- 
local tax 
revenue 


Gross 

national 

product 


1902 


$706 


$6.92 


82.1 


3.2 


1927.... : 


4,730 


39.74 


77.7 


4.9 


1940 


t.4,430 


33.53 


56.7 


4.4 


1950 


7,349 


48.45 


46.2 


2.6 


1956 


11,749 


70.24 


44.6 


2.8 


1963 


20,069 


106.51 


45.4 


3.4 



1 Sourca: Dick Netzer, Economics of (he Property Tax. The Brookings Institution, Washington, O.C., 1966, p. 2. 
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^ state-local reliance on the property tax lies in controversies 
administrative practicality of the property tax. Netzer's 
authoritative treatment of the property tax begins with these words : 

The American property tax abounds in anomalies. During the past cen- 
fiscal institution, here or abroad, has been criticized at 

fiscal institution has 

changed so little in naodern times. There is a vast literature on the 
property tax; yet less is known about its overall impact, incidence, and 
effects than is known about any other major tax. The demise of the 
property tox as a major factor in the American fiscal scene has long 
b^n heralded; yet it continues to finance more than one-fifth of the 

federal, state, and local governments. 

The United States is the citadel of capitalism ; yet this tax on wealth is 
more important in the fiscal system and relative to national income 
than are comparable taxes in any other advanced country in the world 
except Canada.* 

Property tax^, of course, are the principal local source of revenue for all local 
schools. Generally speaking, it has been a more elastic 
revMue source than is usually thought (its yield doubled during the 1960’s) and 
every availahle indicator suggests that it will continue to he a major revenue 

government In the foreseeable future. But despite its 
durahlllty the property tax suffers from two critical administrative problems : 
(1) unequal assessment, and (2) underassessment. 

Almost two-thirds of the states require assessment at full value, yet locallv 
averaged less than 30% of market value according to the 
astonishing to note that assessment 
variations assessment units are even larger than those typically found 

among unite. For instance, the 1962 Census of Governments disclosed that in 
over two-mirds of the assessment units studies, the top quarter of parcels in 
assessment ratio were assessed on the average at more Uian twice the^ratlo for 
the lowest quarter. No state can he satisfied with its record in property tax ad- 

f 0^ government in the United States is more 

in need of fundamental reform. 

problem connoted with the property tax is the tendency of many 
assessors to allow the ratio of assessed values to full market values to declln^ 
thus r^ucing the capacity of the school district to tap local funds. For ex^ple 
accortog to one estimate the assessment ratio in the city of Detroit declines 

me^ estimates show a decline in assess- 

ment ratio In Baltimore from 90% in 1930 to 64% in 1960, from 80% to 46% in 
C evpinnd. from .>0% to 2«% in Los Ancreies. and 65% to 30% in St. LouiL** 
reductions are particularly restrictive in many states which define local 
school taxing authority in terms of tax rates and even more restrictive on the 
man.v large chiefs for which taxing authority is limited even more stringently 
than for other school districts in the same state. ^ ^ 

If equitable and reliable assessments are to be achieved, one of two courses 

It The first, statewide administration, ’ while vXrable te 

many of the same problems as local administration, represents a long range 
hope ifnot an immediate possibility. «= u lonj, range 

meantime, an auditing function is needed. Perhaps state agencies can 
offo adequately, but it is possible that the same vested inter- 

ests and political influences that shape local assessments may ensnare state agen- 
cies as well. Use of private, state-certified appraisers to "audit” local assessments 
may be needed. simPnr to the way private C.P.A. auditors regularly review reve- 
nues and expenditures of public agencies. 



D.C.? Propcrte Tax. The Brookings Institution, Washington. 
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Appendix 3 

ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE HEARING OF 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1971 



Item 1— Material Supplied by the Witnesses 



FROM JULIUS W. HOBSON 



TABLE l.-DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS REGULAR BUDGET FUNDS: REQUESTS VERSUS 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEARS 1966-71 
(Dollar amounts In millions) 





Total amount 
appropriated 


Total amount 
requested 


Percent of 
requests 
appropriated 


Percent of 
appropriation 
increases 


1966 


$75.6 


$80.7 


93.7 




1967 


86. 1 


85.8 


100.3 


13.9 


1968 


95.9 


106.0 


90.5 


11.4 


1969 


101.5 


104.8 


96.9 


5.8 


1970. 


123.9 


133.5 


92.8 


22.1 


1971 


138.7 


137.6 


100.8 


11.9 



NOTES 

Increase in appropriated funds from 1966 to 1971 equals 83.5 percent. 

Average amount of funds appropriated versus funds requested, 1966^71 equals 95.8 percent. 

Source: District of Columbia Public Schools Finance Office. 



TABLE 2.-0PERATING EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL, PROFESSIONAL STAFF, AND TEACHER SALARY RANGES FOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C., AND OTHER SELECTED SCHOOL SYSTEMS, FISCAL YEAR 1969 



School system 



New York, N.Y 

Fairfax County, Va 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Philadel^ia, Pa 

Washington, D.C 

Arlington County, Va 

Montgomery County, Md... 

San Diego, Calif 

Seattle, Wash 

Prince Georges County, Md. 

Baltimore, Md 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Boston, Mass 



Operating 

expenditures Professional Teacher salary range * 

per pupil I staff per 

(all funds) 1,000 pupils^ Beginning Maximum 



$1,031 


54.5 


$6, 750 


$13,900 


1,008 


45.6 


6,400 


16,000 


960 


52.5 


6,800 


12,510 


941 


N.A. 


6, 700 


13,300 


839 


63.0 


7,000 


13,440 


w 


55.6 


6, 200 


13,702 


801 


50.8 


6, 340 


13,377 


801 


0) 


6,650 


14,010 


801 


48.3 


6, 175 


12,250 


747 


51.0 


6,200 


13,640 


707 


49.3 


6,500 


12,400 


682 


0) 


6, 250 


11,000 


680 


55.2 


6,500 


12,350 



t Figures from District of Columbia public schools, ''Proposed Operating Budget for Fiscal Year 1971," August 1969, p. 
23-XX-6. 

a Figures from District of Columbia public schools, "Proposed Operating Budget for Fiscal Year 1971," August 1969, p. 
23-XX-9. 

Figures from National Education Association, "Salary Schedules for Teachers, 1968-69, Research Report 1968-R13, 
1968, pp. 26-107. 

4 Fiscal year 1969 figure not available; was |810 In 1967-68. 

« Not available. 



Sources: District of Columbia schools, "Proposed Operatic Budget for Fiscal Year 1971," p. 23-XX-2. 

In a rerart prepared by the District government in June 1970, professional staff per 1,000 pupils is shown as 63 for fiscal 
year 1969. (Government of the District of Columbia, "Supporting Materials, Federal Payment," pp. 1-4.) 
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D.C. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Rekifion of Average Per Pupil Expenditures 
to Neighborhood Income Levels, 1969-70 



Per Capita Pupil Expenditures 



$2,000 
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A Parting Word: 

i 



Parents and others should not wait until they have 



the “necessary confinfiunity organization” to launch 



an attack upon their public school problems. The 



children’s cry is urgent. Organizations are too often 



slow and cumbersome. Five or six determined peo- 



ple can begin the collection and evaluation of the 



needed data and be quite effective. 



There is no time In the future at which these 



problems can be solved; the challenge on behalf 



of THE DAMNED CHILDREN is in the moment and 



the time is always right now. 
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PREFACE 



This prctiicu is being written during the pendency of 
the suit by the Department of Justice to enjoin the 
New York Times, the IVashinffton Post, the Boston 
Globe, and the Chicof^o Sun Times from publishing 
material relative to our nation's involvement in 
Vietnam, At present, this matter remains unre- 
solved; however, it appears that it will be taken be- 
fore the Supreme Court, where the basic question of 
our rights under the First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution will be applied to this situation. 

It has Long been my belief that in a democratic 
society such as ours, the people have a basic right 
to information about their government. Without 
free access to information, the guarantees of other 
freedoms would be mere hollow phrases in the Bill 
of Rights, for the freedoms could be abrogated in 
secret by those clothed in the brief authority of gov- 
ernment. 

The gradual abridgement of the public's right to 
know has been aided by the vagueness of the law. In 
the past, the right of access to government informa- 
tion was obviously so fundamental that the Con- 
gress apparently felt that the right to know should 
need no statutory protection. This is no longer the 
ease, however, for in 1966, Congress enacted the 
Freedom of Information Act, which went into effect 
on July 4, 1967. This act reversed the long-standing 
government information policies and customs 
which limited public access to information. 

Unfortunately, there is a widespread information 
gap— affecting the public, including the news media 
and government— regarding the provisions of the 
law. There have been numerous instances of low- 
level officials denying the release of information, 
the withholding of which could not be legally Justi- 
fied. To compound this error, the person to whom the 
information was denied frequently was not aware of 
the administrative appeal procedures available to 
him. 

As the former Cha'rman of the Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information Subcommittee, 
which developed the legislation creating the Free- 
dom of Information Act, 1 am nil too familiar with 
eases where individuals have given up without ex- 
ercising their rights under this taw. 



While the Freedom of Information Act has opened 
the door to information in many instances during the 
past five years since its enactment, I must confess 
some disappointment that it has not been utilized as 
much as it should have. Despite its presence on the 
books, some people are still willing to accept a 
brush-off on their information requests from gov- 
ernment agencies. It is for this reason that this book 
has been written. Not only is it a valuable tool in 
illustrating how the law can work for the individual, 
but it also is an important contribution toward en- 
lightening the public as to the avenues of recourse 
available to them in cases where they are denied 
their right to information. 

Regrettably, justice is not inexpensive. We find 
this problem most prevalent with ordinary citizens 
seeking information. They simply cannot afford the 
court and legal fees necessary to press their cases. 
It has been suggested that the Subcommittee con- 
sider changing the law, so that when the government 
loses in a Freedom of Information court contest, it 
would be required to pay the plaintiffs court costs. 
This change would no doubt make more ageneies 
think twice before sending their plentiful legal 
talent to court. 

On the other hand, government agencies arc mak- 
ing much more information available on an inquiry 
basis than before the net. Its very existence dis- 
courages refusals, especially bn matters where an 
agency knows that it would not have a chance of 
winning in court. This is reflected in complaints 
that have come before the Subcommittee where an 
individual has been turned down on his first request 
for information and then was advised by us to use 
the appeal procedure, citing the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. When the agency is aware that a case is 
being built which could conceivably end up in court, 
it often makes the requested information available. 

This text offers the individual an opportunity to 
examine a step-by-step analysis of how the law can 
be applied to a number of common situations. It is 
my hope that it encourages the reader to exercise 
his rights under the law. 

John E, Moss 

Member of Congress 
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INTRODUCTION 



In recent years, new legal tools have been forged 
to get information on social problems into the 
hands of the public, These tools, while not perfect, 
arc very powerful, Yet many people who would put 
the information to work know little or nothing 
about the tools for getting it. 

Minority groups in this country arc particularly 
concerned with obtaining accurate information on 
the various forms of discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of public resources in terms of jobs, housing, 
etc. Faced with discrimination in educational op- 
portunities. employment, housing, transportation, 
public health, and other community services, 
blacks and other minority group members arc con- 
fronted with ever-pressing questions such as. "How 
do you prove discrimination in employment?’’ 
“How do you measure discrimination in educa- 
tion?" and. "How do you combat discrimination in 
housing?" 

Many groups of citi?cns. particularly in the 
large cities of the country, are seeking to improve 
the quality of their lives by advocating and forc- 
ing social change through avenues such as the fed- 
eral and state courts, state legislatures, and other 
local governing bodies including school boards. 
Almost always, these citizens run into public of- 
ficials who take lightly their desires to obtain pub- 
lic documents, attend public meetings, and c,\am- 
inc public records— thus, the need for good federal 
and state access statutes (public information laws 
protecting the citizen’s right to know). 

This book, therefore, attempts to draw together 
available information about getting and using pub- 
lic data. It is keyed to the needs of both the social 
activist and his lawyer. It is divided into three ma- 
jor parts: 

’ 1, How to get the Information is primarily for the 
social activist and researcher, offering fairly sim- 
ple. practical advice about gathering information. 
The last section, the sample pleadings in a lawsuit 
to obtain government information, is for both the 



social activist and the lawyer. We have specifi- 
cally refrained from going into an c,\tensive legal 
discussion here because we have provided a com- 
plete legal bibliography on the practical and theo- 
retical aspects of this subject. This is not an at- 
tempt to teach law. but rather it is an effort to 
alert individuals to some of the legal avenues 
down which they may go in dealing with social, 
economic, and political problems. 

2. How to use the Information. We offer some prac- 
tical illustrations from cases in the major contro- 
versial fields of education, employment, and trans- 
portation. Going over these e.xampics may .suggest 
new ideas useful in these as well as other I’clated 
fields. Only a small part of the records and opinions 
in these cases is reproduced; however, the citations 
arc provided so that those interested in going into 
them more fully can obtain and read the official re- 
ports. 

3. Source materials on information laws. In this 
part of the book, we provide references to all major 
statutcs.Thc full text of the federal act is included. 
The California statute is also reproduced in full be- 
cause it is the most c,\ tensive recent state enact- 
ment inviting discussion and comparison. The 
statc-by-statc analysis, in addition to its quick refer- 
ence features, .also invites further discussion and 
comparison, 

After reading this book, citizens should consult 
public interest law firms, neighborhood legal serv- 
ices. and civil liberties lawyers regarding what can 
be done under the law in these areas. 



Julius W, Wobson, Di reel or 
WIQE 

Landon G, Dowdey. iMwycr 

Dowdey. Levy, and Cohen: Washington. D,C, 
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PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR 
REQUESTING INFORMATION 



Vtc following suggestions are keyeii for use in 
inf^ with federal agencies; however, modified 
slightly to suit local conditions, they should prove 
useful with state and municipal agencies as well. 
See state-by-state analysis below for references to 
local procedures. 

The Freedom of Information Act. 5 U.S.C. 552, 
gives citizens the right to obtain information in the 
possession of United States agencies. Each agency 
—or iCit is nart of a larger department, the depart* 
ment— has regulations (found in the Code of Fed* 
eral Regulations) that set forth the procedure for 
requesting Information for that particular agency. 
Procedures may also be ascertained by calling the 



agency involved and asking for Its Office of Public 
Information. Usually, the procedure is very simple: 

I. You write a letter to the information officer of 
the agency, identifying the information sought. The 
agencies arc under no obligation to compile new 
records for you. They arc only obliged to give you 
records already in existence. The letter should in- 
dicate whether you wish access to the records for 
perusal and note-making or whether you actually 
want copies of the records sent to you. The latter 
can become expensive. Ask the agency to tell you 
the cost before sending you the records. A prompt 
reply and. in the event of a denial of your request, 
a written explanation of the reasons therefor, should 
also be requested. 



(Name and address of agency information officer) 



(Your address) 
(Date) 



(Name or title of information officer) 

Pursuant to the Freedom of Information Act. 5 U.S.C. 552, and to the 

regulations of the Department of 

(Name of agency or deparlmenl) 

C.F.R ** I hereby request access to 

(Citation to rcgulationi) 



(or a copy oO 



(Identify rccord(s) sought in as much detail as necessary) 



I would appreciate a response from you at your earliest convenience. If this 
request should be denied. I would appreciate a written explanation of the reasons 
therefor under the Freedom of information Act. 

Thank you for your prompt attention to this matter. 

Sincerely, 

(Your signature) 



•Regulations need not be referred to and/or cited if you have difficulty locating them. 
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2. If your request is denied, most regulations 
provide for an appeal to a specified higher agency 
offirial. In your appeal letter. It is wise to spell out 
the reasons why you think you are entitled to the 
information under the Freedom of Information Act 
and to answer any arguments the agency may have 
presented in its letter of denial. There arc nine ex- 
emptions to the Freedom of Information Act {5 
U.S.C. 552(b)(1) - (9)). These categories include 
matters such as trade secrets; confidential, com- 
mercial. or financial Information; intra-agency 
memoranda; ete. There are cases limiting the ap- 
plication of most of these exemptions now. so be- 
fore deciding not to make or pursue a request sim- 
ply because it appears that you might be asking for 
**tradc secrets" information, for example, you 
should consult the case law. It is important to re- 
member that, even if parts of the records you re- 
quest arc. in fnet. exempt from disclosure under 
the law. the ageneies must give you access to all 
portions of sueli records which arc not so exempt. 

3. If your appeal is turned down, the Freedom of 
Information Act provides that you may take the 
matter to court. Copies of all your correspondence 
wiih the agency should be maintained for this even- 
tuality. While the judicial process need not be too 
costly, it may take some time for a decision to be 
reached in a particular case. 

4. Uist. but far from least, it is important to re- 
member that you have a congressman in Washing- 
ton. A direct appeal to him will usually bring an 
inquiry on your behalf to the agency involved. Con- 
gressmen like to do more or less routine favors such 
as this for constituents, and the agencies arc anx- 
ious to oblige when they get mail or telephone in- 
quiries from a congressman or senator’s office. It 
saves a lot of appeals and lawsuits. Furthermore, 
if the congressman is sympathetic to your cause, 
he may demand and obtain information you could 
never possibly secure. He may even go so far as to 
conduct a public hearing. Data gathered at such a 
congressional hearing provided the basic informa- 
tion used to initiate Hobson v. Hansen and also 
Hob^nn v. Haminotu 
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SAMPLE PLEADINGS 

In lawsuits to obtain public information 



The following court papers were filed in the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia in 
two recent eases seeking information^ from federal 
agencies under the Federal Freedom of Informa* 
tion Act. 

These pending cases illustrate not only the ap* 
propriate legal forms, but also they illustrate the 
way two sophisticated public interest groups went 
about gathering information, the difficulties they 



encountered, and how they overcame them. 

We are indebted to William A. Dobrovir and Joan 
M. Kat;, both of Washington, D.C., who served as 
counsel for the plaintiffs in these cases and pre- 
pared most of the pleadings which follow. White 
keyed to practice in the rcder,il courts under the 
federal act, these pleadings should be helpful in 
state courts under local statutes. 



COMPI.AINT 

In action against the Secretary of Agriculture to 
obtain information about pesticides 

IN THE UNITHD STATHS DISTRICT COURT 

FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HARRISON wni.I.rORD 

N)J4 Broad Slrccl 

Brooknnont. Mar)bnd 

JOE TOM EASI.nV 

906 Keith Lnnc 

Auuin. Tcxai 78705 

BERNARD NEVAS 

33 J A Harvard Slrccl. »4 

Cnnnhridge, MamchuKttK 02139 

Plaintiffs. 

y Civil Action 

No. 740-70 

CLIFFORD HARDIN. Secretary ot Agriculture 
Dep.irtment ot Agriculture 
Independence Avenue between I2lh and 1 4th 
Streets. N.W. 

WnKhington. DC. 20250 

GEORCiF W. IRVING, JR., AdminiUrator 
Agricultural Research Service 
Dep.nnmcnt ot Agriculture . . . 

F. R. MANGItAM. Deputy Administrator 
Agricultural Research Service 
Dcp.nrtment of Agriculture . . . 

H. W. HAYS. Director 
Pesticide Regulation Division 
Agricultural Research Service 
Dep.'trtment of Agriculture . . . 

PESTICIDE REGULATION DIVISION 
Agricultural Research Service 
Department of Agriculture. . . 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Independence Avenue between 12th and Uth 
Streets. N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20250 

Defendants, 



COMPLAINT FOR INJUNCTION AGAINST 
UNLAWFUL WITHHOLDING OF RECORDS 
AND FOR ORDER FOR PRODUCTION OF 
RECORDS 

1. This is an action under (he Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, 5 U.S.C. 552, to enjoin defendants from 
withholding certain specified records maintained 
by defendants, and to order them immediately to 
produce, and permit plaintiffs to inspect and copy, 
these records. 

2. This action arises under Section (a)(3) of the 
Freedom of Information Act, 81 Stat. 54, 5 U.S.C. 
552 (1967). This court has jurisdiction pursuant to 
the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 552 (a) (3). 

3. The agency records sought to be produced in 
this action are located within the District of Colum- 
bia. 

4. Plaintiffs arc “persons** within the meaning 
of 5 U.S.C 552. 

5. The defendants Department of Agriculfurc 
(“Department”) and Pesticide Regulation Division 
(“P.R.D.”) of the Agricultural Research Service 
(“A.R.S.”) arc agencies within the definition of 
5 U.S.C. 552. The defendant Clifford Hardin is Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and head of the Department; 
defendant Hays is Director of the P.R.D.: defend- 
ant Mangham is Deputy Administrator for Admin- 
istration of A.R.S. 

6. In the summer of 1969, plaintiff Wcllford 
undertook the supervision of two law students, 
plaintiffs Joe Tom Easley and Bernard Nevas, in 
a study of the P.R.D. 

7. On June 30, 1969, plaintiff Easley, acting on 
behalf of all three plaintiffs, submitted to defend- 
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ants Hays and Mangham a written request (Exhibit 
I) to inspect and/or copy 14 spccincally identified 
groups of records of the P.R.S. The records involved 
related to various facets of the agency's pesticide 
regulation program. At the same time. Easley made 
an oral request of Hays for e.xamination of the reg- 
istration file for a pesticide known as Shell Vapona 
"No-Pest Strip". 

8. Defendants refused to grant immediate access 
to any of the records requested, and Hays suggested 
that Easley and Nevas enter into a series of brief- 
ings with P.R.D. staff members, giving as a rea- 
son that the request for documents would thereby 
be made more specific. 

9. A briefing session was held on July 1, 1969, 
but on July 2, 1969, Hays informed Easley and 
Nevas that no further sessions would be held, and 
that none of the records requested would be made 
available. At Hays’ request, Easley put his request 
for the Shell Vapona "No-Pest Strip" file in writing 
(E.xhibit 2). 

10. On July 7, 1969, Hays denied Easley’s request 
for the Shell Vapona "No-Pest Strip" file (Exhibit 
3 ). 

11. On July 23, 1969, defendant Mangham wrote 
Easley, granting the request for certain items (Nos. 
8, 10, and 13), referring plaintiffs elsewhere for one 
item (No. 9) and denying the rest (Nos. 1-7, 11, 12, 
and 14) (Exhibit 4). 

12. On August 15, 1969, plaintiff Wellford, on be- 
half of all three plaintiffs, appealed in writing to 
defendant Irving. 

13. On November 17, 1969, R.J. Anderson, Acting 
Administrator of the A.R.S., replied to Wellford’s 
appeal, upholding defendant Mangham’s denial of 
access to documents and the reasons given there- 
for (Exhibit 5). 

14. Wellford responded to Anderson on January 
12, 1970, taking issue with Anderson’s reasons for 
denial and, specifically, identifying the records 
sought with still greater specificity, further point- 
ing out that defendants had refused to allow plain- 
tiffs f 4 ccess even to defendants' indices, and further 
limiting the request to documents no more than 
five years old (Exhibit 6). 



15. On February 20. 1970, Irving responded fur- 
ther. granting plaintiffs access to one of three in- 
dices defendants maintain, but otherwise affirming 
the prior denials (Exhibit 7). 

16. Plaintiffs’ request and appeals eomplied with 
defendants’ applicable regulations. Plaintiffs have 
exhausted their administrative remedies. 

17. Plaintiffs’ study of the P.R.D. has been se- 
verely impeded by defendants’ refusal to make the 
requested records available. 

18. Defendants are required by 5 U.S.C. 552(a)(3) 
to make the records requested promptly available 
to plaintiffs: defendants have failed and refused to 
do so and, unless ordered to do so by this Court, 
will continue to deny plaintiffs access to the rec- 
ords requested, in violation of 5 U.S.C. 552(a)(3) to 
plaintiffs’ great injury. 

19. The records that plaintiffs have lequestcd and 
to which access has been denied in violation of the 
Freedom oflnformation Act arc: 

(a) Defendants’ master record card file, indicat- 
ing the status of complaints or other action in- 
volving manufacturers, filed by name of manu- 
facturer; 

(b) Defendants’ summary file of monthly reports 
of all seizure and citation actions taken with the 
month, filed ehronologically; 

(c) Defendants’ "Registration Jackets’’ contain- 
ing material submitted by a manufacturer when 
he seeks registration of an economie poison, appli- 
cation forms and P.R.D. staff notations (e.xcept 
the proddet formula, in a small brown envelope 
marked CONFIDENTIAL): e.g.. Registration 
File No. 201-136, the registration file of Shell 
Chemical Co.’s Vapona "No-Pest Strip"; 

(d) Defendants’ ’’Enforcement File Folders’’, 
containing field inspeetors’ reports of economie 
poison sample collections, laboratory reports of 
tests of samples, recommendations for action and 
correspondence with the manufacturer regarding 
the sample: filed by number; 

(e) Defendants’ "Company Correspondence 
Folder’’, containing correspondence with each 
manufacturer of an economic poison filed by 
manufacturer: 
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(0 To the extent that they do not appear in the 
files described in paragraphs (a) through (e). 
the records maintainetl by defendants with re- 
spect to: 

(1) the pesticide accident reporting mechanism 
(e.g.. who reported each accident; how P.R.t). 
evaluated the information; action taken, if any; 
efforts of P.R.l). to coordinate with other gov- 
ernmental and private organi/ations to facilitate 
accident reporting); 

(2) seizures made under the Federal Insecti- 
cides. I'ungicidcs and Rodenticides Act (FIFRA); 

(3) violations recommended for prosecution 
under FIFRA; 

(4) pr(Kcdure for and records respecting cita- 
tion for violationsof FIFRA. including supporting 
files, letters of citation, responses hy manufae- 
turersand F.R.D. follow-ups; 

(5) the recall process, induding procedures 
for recall and files In cases of recall, manufac- 
turer action. P.R.D. supervision, quantity and 
location of the product recalled, memoranda re- 
specting the cfrcctivcness or completeness of 
recall action; 

(6) Intra- or interdepartmental committees or 
study groups which may have made recommen- 
dations concerning pesticide regulation; 

(7) the Interdepartmental Committee on Pes- 
ticides and its working group, minutes of meet- 
ings and recommendations made at meetings. 

20. Section 552(a)(3) of Title 5. U.S.C. provides 
that actions brought thereunder shall take prece- 
dence on the d(Kket and shall he expedited in every 
way. 



WHFRI-FORI;. plaintiffs pray that this Court: 

1. Issue a preliminary and permanent injunction 
to the defendants, their agents and subordinates, 
enjoining them from further withholding the agency 
records demanded; 

2. Order the immediaic production of the records 
for inspection and copying: 

3. Order defendants to reimburse plaintiffs for 
the reiisonahle expenses incurred in bringing this 
proceeding; 



4. Provide for expedition of proceedings on this 
complaint; and 

5. Grant such other and further relief as may be 
appropriate. 



MOTION TO PRODUCE 

In action against Secretary of l.ahor to obtain in- 
formation about enforcement of fair labor standards 

(IIVr Ax/fr w Shuh:, C.A. \o, ,KU9-69 VSIKOC) 

1. Plaintiffs move this court for an order under 
Rule 34. F.R.Civ.P.. directing the defendants to 
produce for inspection hy plaintiffs* counsel 

(a) All C.A. 15*s (Inspection Reports) and 
C.A. 16*s (Notices of Violation) in the defendants’ 
files that were prepared in the last five years; to 
wit. 1965 through 1969; or. in the alternative 

(b) A representative sample of sueh docu- 
ments to be determined by this Court, as, for ex- 
ample. all documents dated in a specific month of 
each year; or all documents tiled under two or 
more letters of the alphabet. 

2. In order to protect these documents from pub - 
lic disclosure pending final determination of this 
action, the order for production should he condi- 
tioned as follows: 

(a) Counsel will make tio disclosure whatso- 
ever of any matter contained in or related to such 
documents except to specific co- or assoeiated 
counsel whose names will he furnished to the Court, 
to designated counsel for other parties to this action, 
and to the Court, 

(h) Counsel shall prepare separate memo- 
randa respecting the results of inspection of the 
documents which may. in the Court’s discretion, he 
sealed pending final determination of this action 
and which will not he made available except as pro- 
vided in parngraph 2 (a). 

3. In support of this motion, plaintiffs have filed 
the nffndavits of David Swankin, Cary I). Sellers, 
and Isadora Wccksler (two affidavits) and a Mem- 
orandum of Points and Authorities, part II of which 
relates to this motion. 
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HOW TO USE THE INFORMATION 

Examples from a case charging discrimination in Education 



HOBSON I 

The l%7 Opinion of Judge J. Skcliy Wright in the 
Huhson V. Hansen school case (Civil Action No. 82- 
66» in the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), tiphcld in the United States Court 
of Appeals in the District of Columbia, was based on 
statistical evidence collected from the District of 
Columhia Board of tiducation and from the United 
States Bureau of the Census. That evidence mea- 
sured. among other things, assignment of teachers. 



expenditures per pupil, distribution of hooks and 
supplies, utilization of homogeneous ability group- 
ing methods, and utilization of classroom space. 
When related to the color of the population and the 
economic level of the neighborhoods where schools 
arc located, the data i‘scd in these measures 
showed definite patterns of racial and economic dis- 
crimimition. 

These data were presented to the court in Hohson 
/ along the following lines with exhibits as indi- 
cated; 



THE CIIILDREN-^ABIUTY GROUPING*' 

question: 

What uo.r the nature of the svstent of grouping 
students used in the Washington public schools and 
on w'hat basis vtrrr the children assigned to the 
various groups? 

answer: 

The “track system** In the Washington public 
schools segregated students according to rigid and 
individually distinct curriculums: basic, general, 
regular, and honor tracks. This inflexible means of 
assigning children to one of four arbitrary learning 
levels started In the first grade and extender*, 
throughout the sturlents* school experiences. The 
school syst'*m placed children in these tracks on 
the basis of the economic level of their neighborhood. 

analysis; 

Chart 5 shows the median family income and pupil 
placement in the District of Columbia senior high 
schools for the school year 1963-64. The chart shows 
that as the median family income of the neighbor- 
hoods inerrased, the percentage of high school stu- 
dents in those neighborhoods who were in the basic 



and general tracks decreased. In the poorest com- 
munities in Washington where the median family 
income was S3. 8 72. 8?i% of the children were placed 
in the basic and general tracks with courses of 
study which did not prepare students for college. 
In the poorest communities, there were no honors 
tr.acks. 

At the other extreme of the income range, in the 
neighborhoods where the median family income 
was $10,374* about 95% of the children were placed 
in the honors and regular tracks and there were no 
basic tracks. 

When procedures for placing students in tracks 
were challenged in the court, and when the school 
administration was charged with placing children 
in the basic and general tracks without testing, the 
administration instituted a crash testing program. 
Of the total number of children tested, about 66% 
were found to belong in the regular tr.ack rather 
than in the lowest two tracks to which they had been 
assigned. 

In 1967 the United States District Court of the 
District of Columbia declared this tmek system to 
he unconstitutional. 
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Nom in Honors Track **Nons in Basic Track Source: D£. Board of Education 
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HOBSON II 

The D.C. Hoard of Hducation refused to carry out 
every aspect of the Court Decree in lloh\on /. As n 
result, the plaintiffs returned to the court and 
charged that conditions in the schools had deterio- 
rated since the 1967 decision. This position was sus- 
tained in ft subsequent opinion ol Judge Wright, 
dated May. 1971. The plaintiffs, utilizing public 
school and census data submitted their ease in the 
following n'.nnner: 

REGULAR BUDGET FUNDS 

queslion: 

Does the \Vaxhinf>ton public school adniinistralion 
allocate equal funds to elementary schools reftard- 
less of neifthhorhood inconte level? 

answer: 

Students attending schools In wealthier neighbor- 
hoods received a higher per pupil expenditure of 



public school funds In I96S than did those attending 
elementary schools In poorer neighborhoods. Data 
publisLed three years later repeal very little change 
in this unequal pattern of expenditure per pupil. 

analysis: 

In Washington, neighborhoods with the lowest aver- 
age incomes arc primarily Black, and neighbor- 
hoods with the highest av'crngc incomes arc prima- 
arily White. 

Chart 8 shows that in 1965. elementary schools in 
lower and modernte income neighborhoods (Under 
59,000) had avernge expenditures per pupil sub- 
stantially lower than those in the higher income 
arerfs ($10,000 and above)— 5306 contrasted with an 
average of S396 in the wcalllucr neighborhoods, 
about 30Ct) higher. 

Chart 9 shows tlwt three years later, in 1968, the 
general pattern remained the same, although the 
j ap had narrowed. The overall average expenditure 
jicr pupil in areas of less than $9,000 income was 
5391, contrasted with 5442 in arc, as of 59.000 income 
and more. 
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Examples from • case charglnR discrimination in Employment 



HOBSON V. HAMPTON 

Job discrimination is indeed n problem in the Fed- 
eral Government of the United Stoles. Blaeks, other 
minority groups, and women are kept in the lower 
grades, rceeivc fewer promotions, and are usually 
the last to be hired. A suit, filed in the United States 
Distriet Court in 1969, Julius IF. Hobson, et aL v. 
Robert E. Hampton, U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sioner (Civil Action No. 2603-69), seeks to remedy 
the situation through the avenue of analysis of data 
published by the U.S. Civil Service Commission on 
minority group employment and the employment 
of women. The following are examples of some of 
theevidenee now before the court. 

The chart shows for the year 1969 grade group- 



ings- in General Schedule and similar pay systems 
—of Black employees in the federal govcrnmcni. 
The greater proportion of these employees arc con- 
centrated in the lowest GS grades I to 6. while at 
the same time, very small proportions arc found in 
the highest GS grades 13 and above. Earlier data 
published by the Civil Service Commission show 
that Black employees have been in this or a worse 
position since the beginning of the publication of 
these data in 1962. 

The plaintiffs in this case arc seeking relief in the 
form of quota systems at every grade level and the 
elimination of unfair examinations which serve to 
keep minority groups in the lowpaying jobs in the 
federal government. 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ALL FEDERAL 
GS-POSITIONS, BY RACE AND GRADE, 1969 



I BLACK EMPLOYEES i WHITE EMPLOYEES 



TOTAL 

POSITIONS 



89 . 3 % 



QS-GRADES 



1-8 




27 . 7 % 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL BLACK EMPLOYEES 
BY GS GRADE, 1969 137,918 POSITIONS 




SOURCE: U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
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Examples from a case charjlnn discrimination In Trinsportatlon 



PAYNE V. WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA TRANSIT COMMISSION 

The case of Payne v. WMATC. 134 U.S. App. D.C 
321, 415 F2d 901 (1968) is included here because it 
illustrates how public information, already avail- 
able in published form, can be used to force regu- 
latory agencies to gather more information and 
initiate government studies of novel problems. 

The basic data used in this case were derived 
from statistical reports required under a statute 
not directly involved in the rate case. The brief of the 
petitioners used these statistics as follows; 

Rate Structure— Discrimination 
Because there arc no comparative analyses of costs 
and earnings by route, it is impossible to set a rate 
stricture which is non-discriminatory. While net 
earnings may not be the sole basis for setting fares, 
to set farc;i without taking this factor into consid- 
eration at all is clearly wrong. Moreover, it would 
seem that this wrong falls heaviest on the poor of 
this city. They live generally in the most densely 
populated parts of the city. Bus operations in these 
areas arc the most profitable because (a) buses arc 
loaded more fully, (b) they arc more likely to be 
used in off-peak hours, and (c) the equipment used 
is older and cheaper. There is circumstantial evi- 
dence for these conclusions in the comparisons be- 
tween D.C. and Maryland operations, 





Md. 


D,C. 


Revenue per mile 


.70 


1.07 


Operating expense 
per mile 


,83 


.91 


Net profit or loss 
(before depreciation 
and capital expense) 


.13 loss 


.16 profit 


From this, it would appear that District of Colum- 



bia operations arc subsidizing the Maryland opera- 
tion. If, as it seems, the more densely populated 
areas arc the most profitable, we arc led to the 
further conclusion that the poor arc subsidizing the 
rich! 



Fare Structure—Dlscrimination 
A determination as to the margin of return which 
the company is to be permitted to earn docs not, of 
course, exhaust the issues relevant to the setting 
of just and reasonable fares. There still remains the 
problem— in many ways more complex and chal- 
lenging than the question of fair return— of fixing 
a specific schedule of rates designed to produce the 
revenues to which the company is entitled, and by 
doing so to apportion the cost of service among the 
individuals and groups who comprise the busriding 
public.^2 The Commission is required to consider 
not only the justness and reasonableness of fares 
charged or proposed to be charged by the carrier, 
in the sense of meeting overall revenue require- 
ments, but also whether such fares arc "unduly 
preferential or unduly discriminatory cither be- 
tween riders or sections of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict." 

For example, we note that the present fare 
structure contains a uniform fare for travel within 
the District of Columbia. Thm no allowance is 
nwde, as to travel within the District, for such ob~ 
vious cost-affecting factors as distance travelled 
or passenger density, A uniform fare undeniably 
has the salutary effect of enhancing the mobility 
of city residents.to^ Moreover, simplicity and 
ease of collection are recognized ratemaking 
goals. These and other considerations might well 
lead the Commission to conclude that it would he 
undesirable to depart from the present uniform 
fare. We do think, however, that the time has 
come for the Commission to make a thorough and 
painstaking evaluation of the whole problem of 
rate design throughout the metropolitan area, 
with a view toward such modifications whether by 
creating new fare differentials or by adjusting 
those that now exist, or both--as are necessary to 
produce a fare structure that is rational, fair, and 
neither ''unduly preferential |/ti or unduly discri- 
minatory," 

The case will therefore be remanded to enable 
the Commission to conduct such a study, . . . 

*>Bonhnght. Pfinctplei of Public Utility Rtlei 2*7 (I9M); Hale, Com* 
mittioni. Rutei and Policie*. 5J llarv. L. Rev. 1 103, 1 1 18(1940). 

•••In ihiping a rational fare ilructure. the Commiiilon can hardly 
clb»c it* eye* to luch con*ideratloni e*-en If they be termed “sociar 
rather than “economic" or “traniportation" criteria. 
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One publication that is absolutely vital to the 
success of litigation in the area of discrimina- 
tion in the utilization of public services and 
resources is the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Census of the Population; Economic Charac- 
terlsUcsof the Population, 1970. This publication 
will be available in the late summer of 1971. 
In the mean time, the 1960 data are available 
.at most public and college libraries. Note that 
these data are available by state and by city. 
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A Successful Action Broujtht Under the Freedom 
of Information Act. 

INTERROGATORIES 

(Wecksler v. Shultz. C.A . No. 3549-69) 

INTERROGATORIES TO DEFENDANT 
GEORGE GUENTHER, DIRECTOR, 

BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 

Defendant George Guenther is herewith required 
to answer the following interrogatories pursuant 
to Rule 33. F.R. Civ. P. 

State separately, for each of the calendar years 
1 966. I967. 1 968. and 1 969. and for the period from 
January to April, 1970: 

1. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15)* on file at the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
or elsewhere in the Department of Labor. 

2. The number of Notices of Violation (Form 
CA 16)** on file at the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
or elsewhere in the Department of Labor. 

3. The number of Inspectors* Reports (Form 
CA 15) which include or contain drawings of plant 
layout. 

4. The number of Inspectors’ Reports (Form 
CA 15) which include or contain photographs of 
manufacturing methods, processes, or equipment. 

5. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) which include or contain descriptions of 
manufacturing methods, processes or equipment. 

6. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) in which there is any indication that any in- 
formation therein was obtained by a promise of or 
understanding that the information would be kept 
in confidence. 

7. For each instance enumerated in response to 
Interrogatory No. 6. state the language of the pro- 
mise or understanding indicated. 

8. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) in which there is reference to information 
furnished orally by persons in the management of 
a plant. 

9. In how many of the Inspectors' Reports enu- 
merated in response to Interrogatory No. 8 does 



•Siykd lometimn “Safely ind Healih Report." “Form LSB CA 1 5 . 
(67/06).“ 

• *Sly1ed lometimes “Nolke of .Safely and Healih Violation." “Form 
LSB CA 16." 
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the name of the person giving the information ap* 
pear? 

10. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) in which there is a reference to information 
furnished by an employee or worker in a plant. 

11. In how many of the Inspeetors' Reports enu- 
merated in response to Interrogatory No. 10 docs 
the name of the person furnishing information ap- 
pear? 

12. In how many Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) is there any evaluation of the credibility, 
effectiveness, or other characteristics as a witness, 
of any person giving information? 

13. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) in which there is a reference or an indica- 
tion that a follow-up inspection should be made. 

14. For each instance (or Inspectors' Report) 
enumerated in response to Interrogatory No. 13, 
wasa follow-up inspection made? 

15. For each instance enumerated in response 
to Interrogatory No. 14, how many follow-up in- 
spections were made? 

16. For each instance (or Inspectors' Report) 
enumerated in response to Interrogatory No. 13 
(in which it was indicated that a follow-up inspec- 
tion should be made), list all steps taken for the 
purpose of correcting or having the employer cor- 
rect the conditions found and noted for which the 
follow-up inspection was to be made. 

17. For each Notice of Violation (Form CA 16), 
state what steps, if any, were taken to secure cor- 
rection of the violation^ if none, state "none . 

18. List by name and code number the specific 
violations stated in the Notices of Violation, and 
give for each the total number of each type of vio- 
lation. 

19. For each specific violation listed in response 

to Interrogatory No. 17, state the number for 
which the time required to obtain correction of the 
violation was less than one month; one-two 
months; two-three months; three-four months; 
four-five months; five-six months; six-nine 

months; nine months-onc year; one year- 18 
months; 18 months-two years; more than two 
years; never corrected. 

20. For how many Notices of Violation was cor- 
rection achieved without another inspection of the 
plant? 



21. For how many Notices of Violation was cor- 
rection achieved after one inspection; after two in- 
spections; after three inspections; after four in- 
spections; after five inspections: after more than 
five inspections; never corrected? 

22. How many Notices of Violation issued or 
transmitted during the calendar year resulted in 
formal enforcement proceedings instituted by a 
complaint? 

23. What was the final disposition of each of the 
enforcement proceedings enumerated in response 
to Interrogatory No. 22? 

24. In how many of the enforcement proceed- 
ings in which a hearing was held was the Inspec- 
tors' Report (Form CA 15) made part of the rec- 
ord? 

25. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) which include only injury frequency rates 
computed by the employer. 

26. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) which include only injury frequency rates 
computed by the inspector. 

27. The number of Inspectors' Reports (Form 
CA 15) which include injury frequency rates com- 
puted by the inspector and injury frequency rates 
computed by the employer. . . 

28. The number of Inspectors' Reports which 
include no information on injury frequency rates. 

29. The number of instances enumerated in re- 
sponse to Interrogatory No. 25 in which the Inspec- 
tors' Report indicates that the information about 
injury frequency rates was submitted under a 
pledge of confidence. 

30. The number of instances enumerated in re- 
sponse to Interrogatory No. 25 in which there is 
any indication in the file that the information 
about injury frequency rates was submitted under 
a pledge of confidence: and state the nature of the 
document in which the indication appears and the 
language of the indication. 

31. The number of timci' Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards inspectors were denied access to a plant that 
they desired to inspect for compliance with the 
Walsh-Hcalcy Act and its regulations. 

32. For each instance enumerated in response to 
Interrogatory No. 31, state the date, the location, 
the name of the plant and the company, the rea- 
son given for denial of access, whether access 
was obtained later, the time elapsed between ini- 
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tial denial and the obtaining of access and the 
steps taken to gain access. 

33. Which are the five most common examples 
of what the Bureau considers **opinions ex- 
pressed** in Inspectors* Reports (Form CA 15), 
and the frequency of the appearance of each ex- 
ample? 

34. Which arc the five most common examples 
of what the Bureau considers **policy recom- 
mendations formulated** in Inspectors* Reports 
(Form CA 15), and the frequency of the appear- 
ance of each example? 



MOTION FOR EXPEDITION 

(Wecksicr v. Shultz, C.A. No. 3549-69) 

Plaintiffs move the Court to expedite all proce- 
dures in this matter and for reason therefor show 
as follows: 

1. This action was filed on December 15, 1969. 
Since that time, defendants have moved to dis- 
miss or, in the alternative, for summary judge- 
ment. That motion was denied. There are cur- 
rently pending proceedings in discovery that re- 
quire a prompt determination by this Court. 

2. The Freedom of Information Act provides 
that actions brought thereunder **take precedence 
on the docket over all other causes and shall be as- 
signed for hearing aiid trial at the earliest practi- 
cable date and expedited in every way.** On this 
basis, plaintiffs request that the Court establish an 
expedited schedule in order to have this matter 
promptly heard and resolved. 
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ORDER FOR IN CAMERA EXAMINATION 
OF DOCUMENTS 

(Wccksler v. Schultz, C.A. No. 3549-69) 

This cause came on to be heard on pending mo- 
tions on October 28, 1970. On consideration of the 
memoranda filed previously and the arguments 
of cou nsel, it is hereby ordered: 

1. Counsel for defendants will submit to the 

Court, within 30 days from the date of hearing, or 
no later than November 27, 1970, in a sealed en- 
velope, for inspection by the Court in camera^ all 
Inspectors’ Reports (Form CA 15) and all Notices 
of Violation (Form CA 16) for the year 1969, on 
file in the mid-Atlantic Regional Office of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards Office of Occupational 
Safety, filed alphabetically by company name 
beginning with the letters *‘A”, *‘M", and 

uw- 

2. Consideration of plaintiffs' Motion for Pro- 
duction of Documents is deferred. 

/s/ United States District Judge 



FINDINGS OF FACT, CONCLUSIONS OF 
LAW AND ORDER 

(Weeksicr v. Shultz, C.A. No. 3549-69, USDCDC) 

This cause, a complaint for disclosure of docu- 
ments under the Freedom of Information Act, 5 
U.S.C. 552, was heard on plaintiffs’ motion for 
summary judgement, defendants* motions to dis- 
miss and for summary judgement having pre- 
viously been denied. The Court has considered the 
affidavits filed by the parties, the extensive mem- 
oranda of law,and oral argument. The Court also, 
following the procedure suggested in Bristol 
Myers Co. v. FTC 424 F2d 935 (D.C. Cir. 1970), 
examined in camera a sample of more than 200 
of the thousands of documents whose disclosure 
was sought. The size and composition of the sam- 
ple was selected by agreement of the parties. 

Findings of Fact 

1. In July, 1969, plaintiffs requested of defendants 
the right to inspect and copy certain of defendant’s 
records, designated as forms "CA 15," Inspectors’ 
Reports, and**CA 16," Notices of Violation, of the 
defendant Bureau of Labor Standards. 

2. Defendant Guenther a.s Director of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards refused access to files 
described as current and agreed to permit access 
to files described as not current only upon the 
condition that plaintiffs agree not to disclose 
names of persons or firms appearing in the rec- 
ords. 

3. Plaintiffs appealed the denial of access and 
the conditional grant of access to the defendant 
Silverman, Solicitor of the defendant Department 
of Labor, in August, 1969. 

4. In January, 1970, after this action was filed 
and after an order of mandamus was issued by 
this Court, defendants replied to, and denied, 
plaintiffs’ appeal. 

5. The records sought are Inspectors’ Reports, 
“C.A. 15’s,’’ and Notices of Violation, “C.A. 16’s." 
prepared by inspectors employed by defendants 
in connection with their inspection of plants sub- 
ject to the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

6. The C.A. 15’s record health and safety condi- 
tions in the plants inspected, including, among 
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Other things, conditions that may violate the stand- 
ards promulgated under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

7. The C.A. I6*s record violations of the stand- 
ards promulgated under the Walsh-Healey Act and 
arc transmitted to the employer whose plant is 
found to be in violation. 

8. In the period 1966-1970 (end of first quarter), 
as reported by defendants. 13.284 Inspectors' Re- 
ports and 9.359 Notices of Violation were filed. 

9. In the period 1966-1969. defendants carried out 
115 formal proceedings against employers and de- 
clared 13 employers ineligible to receive govern- 
ment contracts. 

Conclusions of Law 

I. Plaintiffs have complied with the procedural re- 
quirements of the Freedom of Information Act, 5 
U.S.C. §552. and defendants' applicable regula- 
tions. 29 C.F.R. 70.1 

2. The Freedom of Information Act. 5 U.S.C. 
§522(a)(3) places on defendants the burden of 
sustaining their refusal to permit access to the 
C.A. I5*s and C.A. 16*s. 

3. Defendants have failed to meet the burden of 
showing that the records sought are exempt under 
any of the exemptions in 5 U.S.C. §552(b). 

4. Nothing in the records sought is a trade se- 
cret or commercial or financial information 
within the meaning of 5 U.S.C. §522(b)(4), or is an 
internal memorandum within the meaning of 5 
U.S.C. §552(b)(5). or is an investigatory file com- 
piled for law enforcement purposes within the 
meaning of 5 U.S.C. §552(b) (7). 

5. As provided in 5 U.S.C. §552(c), there exists 
no lawful basis for withholding access to records 
except the exemptions stated in 5 U.S.C. §552(b). 

6. Under the Act. and also under the decisions of 
the Court of Appeals in Bristol-Myers Co. v. FTC, 

424 F2d 935 (D.C. Cir. 1970) and Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. v. Renegotiation Board. 

425 F2d 578 (D.C. Cir. 1970). the documents sought 
have been improperly withheld from plaintiffs. 

ORD£R 

On the basii of the foregoing, it is this 1st day of 
February, IM71. 

ORDERED, that plaintiffs* motion for sum- 
mary judgment be and it hereby is granted in that 
defendants arc to make available to plaintiffs, or 



to any person the plaintiffs may designate, the In- 
spectors* Reports (C.A. 15*s) and Notices of Viola- 
tion (C.A. I6’s) whose disclosure plaintiffs seek, 
provided that 

1. The effective date of this order is stayed for 
thirty (30) days from this date within which time 
the defendants may file notice of appeal and if 
sueh notice is filed then this order is stayed until 
the conclusion of proceedings in the Court of Ap- 
peals; and 

2. Disclosure of the Inspectors* Report compiled 
by or for defendants on the explosion of Shell Oil 
and Chemical Co.. Deer Park, Tc.xas, sought 
specifically by intervenors Oil. Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, is to be withheld pending further 
order of this Court; and 

3. Defendants may move to modify this order as 
to any particular document covered by this order 
on grounds such as that it contains witness state- 
ments, trade secrets, or is being used in the 
course of formal adjudicatory proceedings. 

fsf United States District Judge 
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SOURCE MATERIALS ON INFORMATION LAWS 
GENERAL LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Leading law journal articles on the Federal Free- 
dom of Information Act. 

For a genera! overall theoretical view, we sug- 
gest Joan M. Katz, The Games Bureaucrats Play: 
Hide and Seek Under the Freedom of Information 
Act, 48 Texas Law Rev. 1261 (Nov., 1970). For a 
general discussion of practical aspects, we sug- 
gest Ralph Nader, Freedom from Information: 
The Act and Agencies, 5 Harvard Civil Rights Law 
Rev. 1 (Jan., 1970). 

1. Administrative Law — Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. File classified “top secret** is within na- 
tional security exemption from the act and is not 
obtainable unless the classification is arbitrary 
and unreasonable. 83 Harv. Law Rev. 928 (Feb., 
1970). 

2. Administraine Law— Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. The use of equitable discretion to modify 
thcact.44Tulane Law Rev. 800 (June, 1970). 

3. Caron, Jr., A. J., Federal Procurement and 
the Freedom of Information Act. 28 Fed. Bar J. 
271 (summer, 1968). 

4. Davis, K. C., Information Act: A Preliminary 
Analysb. 34 U. Chicago Uw Rev. 761 (summer, 
1967). 

5. Inspection of Public Records. II Kansas Law 
Rev. 157 (Oct., 1962). 

6. Johnstone, J. M., Freedom of Information 
Act and the FDA. 25 Food, Drug, Cosmetic Law 
J.296 (June, 1970). 

7. Judicial Discretion and the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, Disclosure Denied: Consumers 

Union v. Veterans Administration. (301 F Supp. 
796), 45 Ind. Law J. 421 (spring, 1970). 

8. Katz, Joan M., The Games Bureaucrats 
Play: Hide and Seek Under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 48 Texas Law Rev. 1261 (Nov., 

1970). 

9. Lane, M. T., Acquisition of State Documents. 
63 Law LibraryJ.92(Feb., 1970). 

10. Nader, R., Freedom from Information: The 
Act and Agencies. 5 Harvard Civil Rights Law 
Rev. 1 (Jan., 1970). 



11. Schmidt, F. S., Freedom of Information Act 
and the Internal Revenue Service. 20 U. Southern 
Cal. School of Law Tax Institute 79 (1968). 



FREEDOM OF INFORMATION CENTER 

The Freedom of Information Center, Box 858, 
University of Missouri at Columbia, Missouri 
65201, maintains a broad interest in access to pub- 
lic information, particularly as it affects the rights 
of journalists. A wide range of publications is 
available at modest prices upon request. Of parti- 
cular interest and significance are the following: 

No. 86 Access Laws: Development 

No. 87 Access Laws: Comparison 

No. 88 Access Laws: Interpretations 

No. 89 Access Laws: Defeats 

No. 202 State Access Statutes 

No. 210 California’s “Open Meeting” Fight 

SR 25 Access Problems on the Local Level 
SR 29 Access to State Legislative Committee 
Hearings 

SR 36 State Access Statutes: A Comparison 
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TEXT OF FEDERAL 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ACT 

With Annotations 

5 use 552, Act of June 5, 1967, PX. 90*23, 81 Stat. 

54 

§ 552. Public information; agency rules, opinions, 

orders, records, and proceedings 

(a) Each agency shall make available to the 
public information as follows: 

(1) Each agency shall separately state and cur- 
rently publish in the Federal Register fo«* the guid- 
ance of the public— 

(A) descriptions of its central and field or- 
ganization and the established places at 
which, the employees (and in the case of a 
uniformed service, the members) from whom, 
and the methods whereby, the public may ob- 
tain information, make submittals or re- 
quests, or obtain decisions; 

(B) statements of the general course and 
method by which its functions are channeled 
and determined, including the nature and re- 
quirements of all formal and informal proce- 
dures available; 

(C) rules of procedure, descriptions of 
forms available or the places at which forms 
may be obtained, and instructions as to the 
scope and contents of all papers, reports, or 
examinations; 

(D) substantive rules of general applicabil- 
ity adopted as authorized by law, and state- 
ments of general applicability formulated and 
adopted by the agency; and 

(E) each amendment, revision, or repeal of 
the foregoing. Except to the extent that a per- 
son has actual and timely notice of the terms 
thereof, a person may not in any manner be 
required to resort to, or be adversely affected 
by, a matter required to be published in the 
Federal Register and not so published. For the 
purpose of this paragraph, matter reasonably 
available to the class of persons affected 
thereby is deemed published in the Federal 
Register when incorporated by reference 
therein with the approval of the Director of 
the Federal Register. 



(2) Each agency, in accordance with published 
rules, shall make a\'ailable for public inspection 
and copying— 

(A) final opinions, including concurring and 
dissenting opinions, as well as orders, made 
in the adjudication of cases; 

(B) those statements of policy and interpre- 
tations which have been adopted by the 
agency and arc not published in the Federal 
Register; and 

(C) administrative staff manuals and in- 
structions to staff that affect a member of the 
public; 

unless the materials are promptly published and 
copies offered for sale. To the extent required to 
prevent a clearly unwarranted invasion of per- 
sonal privacy, an agency may delete identifying 
details when it makes available or publishes an 
opinion, statement of policy, interpretation, or 
staff manual or instruction. However, in each case 
the justification for the deletion shall be explained 
fully in writing. Each agency also shall maintain 
and make a*.-ailable for public inspection and copy- 
ing a current index providing identifying informa- 
tion for the public as to any matter issued, adopted, 
or promulgated after July 4, 1967, and required by 
this paragraph to be made available or published. 
A final order, opinion, statement of policy, inter- 
pretation, or staff manual or instruction that affects 
a member of the public may be relied on, used, or 
cited as precedent by an agency against a party 
other than an agency only if— 

(i) it has been indexed and either made avail- 
able or published as provided by this paragraph; 
or 

(ii) the party has actual and timely notice of 
the terms thereof. 

(3) Except with respect to the records made 
available under paragraphs (I) and (2) of this sub- 
section, each agency, on request for identifiable 
records made in accordance with published rules 
stating the time, place, fees to the extent authorized 
by statute, and procedure to be followed, shall make 
the records promptly available to any person. On 
complaint, the district court of the United States in 
the district in which the complainant resides, or has 
his principal place of business, or in which the 
agency records are situated, has jurisdiction to en- 
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join the agency from withholding agency records 
and to order the production of any agency records 
improperly withheld from the complainant. In such 
a case the court shall determine the matter de IjOVO 
and the burden is on the agency to sustain its action. 
In the event of noncompliance with the order of the 
court, the district court may punish for contempt 
the responsible employee, and in the case of a uni- 
formed service, the responsible member. Except 
as to causes the court considers of greater impor- 
tance, proceedings before the district court, as au- 
thorized by this paragraph, take precedence on the 
docket over all other causes and shall be assigned 
for hearing and trial at the earliest practicable date 
and expedited in everyway. 

(4) Each agency having more than one member 
shall maintain and make available for public in- 
spection a record of the final votes of each member 
in every agency proceeding. 

(b) This section does not apply to matters that 
are — 

(1) specifically required by Executive order 
to be kept secret in the interest of the national 
defense or foreign policy; 

(2) related solely to the internal personnel 
rules and practices of an agency; 

(3) specifically exempted from disclosure by 
statute; 

(4) trade secrets and commercial or finan- 
cial information obtained from a person and 
privileged or confidential; 

(5) inter-agency or intra-agency memoran- 
dums or letters which would not be awilable 
by law to a party other than an agency in litiga- 
tion with the agency; 

(6) personnel and medical files and similar 
files the disclosure of which would constitute a 
clearly unwarranted invasion of personal 
privacy; 

(7) investigatory files compiled for law en- 
forcement purposes except to the extent aN'ail- 
ablc by law to a party other than an agency; 

(8) contained in or related to examination, 
operating, or condition reports prepared by, on 
behalf of, or for the use of an agency responsible 
for the regulation or supervision of financial 
institutions; or 

(9) geological and geophysical information 
and data, including maps, concerning wells. 



(c) This section docs not authorize withholding of 
information or limit the availability of records to 
the public, except as specifically slated in this sec- 
tion. This section is not authority to withhold infor- 
mation from Congress. Pub. L. 89-54, Sept. 6, 1966. 
80Stal.383;Pub. L. 90-23. § l,June 5, 1967,81 Stat. 
54. 
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ANNOTATIONS TO CASES 



Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. w Renegotia- 
tion Bd., 425 F2d 578 (C.A.D.C. 1970). Explanation 
of exemption (4)-gencraI discussion. 

Bristol- Meyers Co. v. F.T.C.. 424 F2d 935 (C.A.- 
D.C. 1970). Discussion of interagency or intra- 
agency exemption. 

Consumers Union of U.S., Inc. v. Veterans Admin- 
istration, 301 F Supp. 796 (D.C. N.Y. 1969); dis- 
missed as moot on appeal 436. F2d 1363 (2d Cir. 
1971). Discussion of trade secret exemption - gen- 
eral. 

Ackerly v. Uy. 420 F2d 1336 (C.A.D.C. 1969). In- 
teragency or intra-agency discussion. 

Wellford v. Hardin. 315 F Supp. 768 (D.C.D.C. 
1970). If documents contain some exempt material, 
deletions may be made. 

Benson v. General Services Administration, 289 
FSupp. 590 (D.C. Wash. 1968), affirmed 415 F2d 
878. Discussion of trade secrets and commercial or 
financial information exemptions. 

Cooney v. Sun Shipbuilding and Dry dock Co., 288 F 
Supp. 708 (D.C. Pa. 1968). Investigatory exemption. 

Barceloneta Shoe Corp. v. Compton, 271 F Supp. 
591 (D.C. Puerto Rico 1967). Investigative exemption. 

Tuchinsky v. Selective Service System, 418 F2d 
155 (C.A. III. 1969). Local selective service memo 
defined as public information. 

Polymers. Inc. v. N.LR.B.. 414 F2d 999 (C.A. Vt. 
1969), certiorari denied 396 U.S. 1010. 

Talbott Const. Co. v. U.S., 49 F.R.D. 68 (D.C. Ky. 
1969) Act applies against government. 

American Mail Line, Ltd. v. Gulick, 411 F2d 696 
(U.S. App. D.C. 1969). Aim of act and when act is 
relevant for disclosure. 

AFL-CIO V. H.LR.B., 417 F2d 1144 (U.S. App. 
D.C. 1969), certiorari denied 396 U.S. 1004. Neces- 
sity of notice of publication. 

Skolnick v. Parsons, 397 F2d 523 (C.A. 111. 1968). 
Standing to sue under act. 

In re Pacific Far East Line, Inc., 314 F Supp. 1339 
(D.C. Cal. 1970). Effect of failure to publish in Fed- 
eral Register^heid ineffective as navy port regula- 
tion. 



Benson v. U.S., 309 F Supp. 1 144 (D.C. Neb. 1970). 
Investigatory exemption - reports compiled for 
review by discharge board in Air Force. 

Hogg V. U.S., 428 F2d 274 (C.A. Ky. 1970). Scope 
of statutory requirement for publication - criterion 
is whether any member of public would be adversely 
affected by failure to publish. 

Hicks V. Freeman, 397 F2d 193 (C.A.N.C. 1968), 
certiorari denied 393 U.S. 1064. Requirement of 
publication. 

H.LR.B. V. Clement Bros. Co.. 407 F2d 1027 (C.A. 
Ga. 1969). Investigative exemption. 

Dix V. Rollins, 413 F2d 711 (C.A. Mo. 1969). Notice 
of publication and effect if failure. 

H.LR.B. V. Beech-Nut Ufe Savers, Inc.. 274 F 
Supp. 432 (D.C. N.Y. 1967), affirmed 406 F2d 253, 
certiorari denied 394 U.S. 1012. 

Farrell v-. Ignatius. 283 F Supp. 58 (D.C. N.Y. 1968). 
Status to challenge refusal - must file complaint 
and issue summons. 

Martin v. Neuschel. 396 F2d 759 (C.A. Pa. 1968). 
Irons V. Schuyler, 321 F Supp. 628 (D.C.D.C. 
1970). Request for information from patent office 
on Manuscript decisions. 

Sears v. N.LR.B., 433 F2d 210 (6th Cir. 1970). 

International Paper Co. v*. Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 438 F2d 1349 (2d Cir. 1971). Intra-agency ex- 
emption - mental proeesses of executive and admin- 
istrative officers not subject to disclosure. 

Lamorte v. Mansfield. 438 F2d 448 (2d Cir. 1971). 
Agency cannot extend secrecy under investigatory 
exemption to people not originally within privilege. 
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TEXT OF CALIFORNIA INSPECTION OF PUBLIC RECORDS ACT 



The most extensive recent enactment 

West's California Ann, Govt. Code, § 6250-6260, 
added by Stats 1968 ch. 1473'. amended by Stats 1970 
ch.575§2 

Inspection of Public Records 

§ 6250. Ucblativenndinc and declaration. 

In enacting this chapter, the Legislature, mindful 
of the right of individuals to privacy, finds and de- 
clares that access to information concerning the 
conduct of the people’s business is a fundamental 
and necessary right of every person in this state. 
[Added by Stacs 1968 ch. 1473 § 39; Amended by 
Stats 1970 ch. 575 § 1.] 

§ 6251. Citation of chapter. 

This chapter shall be known and may be cited as 
the California Public Records Act. [Added by Stats 
1968 ch. 1473 §39.] 

§ 6252. Definition of terms. 

As used in this chapter: 

(a) “State agency" means every state office, of- 
ficer, department, division, bureau, board, and 
commission or other state agency, except those 
agencies provided for in Article IV (except Section 
20 thereoO or Article VI of the California Constitu- 
tion. 

(b) “Local agency” includes a county; city, 
whether general law or chartered; city and county; 
school district; municipal corporation; district; 
political subdivision; or any board, commission or 
agency thereof; or other local public agency. 

(c) “Person” includes any natural person, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, or association. 

(d) “Public records” includes any writing con- 
taining information relating to the conduct of the 
public’s business prepared, owned, used, or rc- 
Uined by any sute or local agency regardless of 
physical form or characteristics. 

(e) “Writing” means handwriting, typewriting, 
printing, photostating, photographing, and every 
other means of recording upon any form of com- 
munication or representation, including letters, 
words, pictures, sounds, or symbols, or combina- 
tion thereof, and all papers, maps, magnetic or 
paper tapes, photographic films and prints, mag- 
netic or punched cards, discs, drums, and other 
documents. [Added by Stats 1968 ch. 1473 § 39; 
Amended by IStats 1970 ch. 575 §2.] 



§ 6253. Public records open to Inspection during 
office hours: Right to inspect: Adoption of proce- 
dures. 

Public records arc open to inspection at all times 
during the office hours of the state or local agency 
and every citizen has a right to inspect any public 
record, except as hereafter provided. Every agency 
may adopt regulations stating the procedures to be 
followed when making its records available in ac- 
cordance with this section. [Added by Stats 1968 ch. 
1473 §39.] 

§ 6254. Records exempt from disclosure require- 
ments. 

Except as provided in Section 6254.7, nothing in 
this chapter shall be construed to require disclosure 
of records that arc: 

(a) Preliminary drafts, notes, or interagency or 
intra-agency memoranda which arc not retained by 
the public agency in the ordinary course of business, 
provided that the public intcrcs*/ in withholding such 
records clearly outweighs the public interest in dis- 
closure; 

(b) Records pertaining to pending litigation to 
which the public agency is a party, or to claims 
made pursuant to Division 3.6 (commencing with 
Section 810) of Title 1 of the Government Code, un- 
til such litigation or claim has been finally adjudi- 
cated or otherwise settled; 

(c) Personnel, medical, or similar files, the dis- 
closure of which would constitute an unwarranted 
invasion of personal privacy; 

(d) Contained in or related to: 

(1) Applications filed with any state agency re- 
sponsible for the regulation or supervision of the is- 
suance of securities or of financial institutions, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, banks, savings and loan 
associations, industrial loan companies, credit un- 
ions, and insurance companies; 

(2) Examination, operating, or condition reports 
prepared by, on behalf of, or for the use of any state 
agcnQr referred to in subdivision (I); 

(3) Preliminary drafts, notes, or interagency or 
intra-agency communications prepared by, on be- 
h.ilf of, or for the use of any state agency referred to 
in subdivision (1). 

(e) Geological and gcc.-^hysical data, plant pro- 
duction data id similar information relating to 
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Utility systems development, or market or crop re- 
ports, which are obtained in confidence from any 
person; 

(0 Records of complaints to or investigations 
conducted by, or records of intelligence information 
or security procedures of, the office of the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice, and any 
state or local police agency, or any such investiga- 
tory or security files compiled by any other state or 
local agency for correctional, law enforcement or 
licensing purposes; 

(g) Test questions, scoring keys, and other ex- 
amination data used to administer a licensing ex- 
amination, examination for employment, or aca- 
demic examination; 

(h) The contents of real estate appraisals, engi- 
neering or feasibility estimates and evaluations 
made for or by the state or local agency relative to 
the acquisition of property, or to prospective public 
supply and construction contracts, until such time 
as all of the property has been acquired or all of the 
contract agreement obtained, provided, however, 
the law of eminent domain shall not be affected by 
this provision; 

(i) Information required from any taxpayer in 
connection with the collection of local taxes which is 
received in confidence and the disclosure of the in- 
formation to other persons would result in unfair 
competitive disadvantage to the person supplying 
such information; 

(j) Library and museum materials made or ac- 
quired and presented solely for reference or exhibi- 
tion purposes; and 

(k) Records the disclosure of which is exempted 
or prohibited pursuant to provisions of federal or 
state law, including, but not limited to, provisions of 
the Evidence Code relating to privilege. 

(l) In the custody of or maintained by the Gover- 
nor or employees of the Governor’s office employed 
directly in his office, provided that public records 
shall not be transferred to the custody of the Gover- 
nor’s office to evade the disclosure provisions of this 
chapter. 

(in]| In the custody of or maintained by the Legis- 
lative Counsel. 

(n) Statements of personal worth or personal 
financial data required by a licensing agency and 
filed by an applicant with such licensing agency to 



establish his personal qualification for the license, 
certificate, or permit applied for. 

Nothing in this section is to be construed as pre- 
venting r,iij agency from opening its records con- 
cerning the administration of the agency to public 
inspection, unless disclosure is otherwise prohibited 
by law. [Added by Stats 1968 ch. 1473 § 39; Amended 
byStats I970ch. 1231 § 11.5,ch. I295§ I.5.] 



$ 62M.7. Same: Information on sotvees of pol- 
lution required by air pollution control district: 
**Tradc aecrets**, 

(a) All information, analyses, plans, or speci- 
fications that disclose the nature, extent, quantity, 
or degree of air contaminants which any article, 
machine, equipment, or other contrivance will pro- 
duce, which any air pollution control district re- 
quires any applicant to provide before such appli- 
cant builds, erects, alters, replaces, operates, sells, 
rents, or uses such article, machine, equipment, or 
other contrivance, arc public records. 

(b) All air monitoring data, including data com- 
piled from stationary sources, are public records. 

(c) Trade secrets are not public records under 
this section. “Trade secrets,** as used in this section, 
may include, but arc not limited to, any formula, 
plan, pattern, process, tool, mechanism, compound, 
procedure, production data, or compilation of in- 
formation which is not patented, which is known 
only to certain individuals within a commercial con- 
cern who arcuang it to fabricate, produce, or com- 
pound an article of trade or a service having 
commercial value, and which gives its user an opf- 
portunity to obtain a business advantage over com- 
petitors who do not know or use it. [Added by Stats 
1970 ch. 1 295} 2.] 

§ 62^5. M^HbboMing rfcords from Inspcctiont 
Jintiflcation: Public Intercit, 

The agency shall justify withholding any record 
by demonstrating that the record in question is ex- 
empt under express provisions of this chapter or 
that on the facts of the particular case the public in- 
terest Mrved by not making the record public 
clearly outweighs the public interest served by dis- 
closure of the record. [Added by Stats 1968 ch. 1473 
fi39.] 
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§ 6256. IdcnIifUble public rKordt: Right to copy 
or infomution. 

Any person may receive a copy of any identifiable 
public record or copy thereof. Upon request, an ex- 
act copy shall be provided unless impracticable to 
do so. Computer data shall be provided in a form 
deteiTuined by the agency. [Added by Stats 1968 
ch. 1473 { 39; Amended by Stats 1970 ch. 575 § 3.] 

§ 6257. Same: Requat for copy: Fee. 

A request for a copy of an identifiable public rec'* 
ord or information produced therefrom, or a certi- 
fied copy of such record, shall be accompanied by 
payment of a reasonable fee or deposit esublished 
by the state or local agency, or the prescribed statu- 
tory fee, where applicable. [Added by Stats 1968 
ch. 1473 § 39.] 

§ 6258. Enforcement of right to Inspect or re- 
ceive copy of rKordt: Proceedlnga. 

Any person may institute proceedings for injunc- 
tive or declarative relief in any court of competent 
jurisdiction to enforce his right to inspect or to re- 
ceive a copy of any public record or class of public 
records under this chapter. The times for respon- 
sive pleadings and for hearings in such proceedings 
shall be set by the judge of the court with the object 
of securing a decision as to such matters at the ear- 
liest possible time. [Added by Slats 1968 ch. 1473 
§ 39; Amended by Stats 1970 ch. 575 § 4.] 

§ 6259. Same: Order to show cause: Order to 
make rKord public: Order supporting dKision re- 
fusing dlKlosure: Contempt. 

Whenever it is made to appear by verified petition 
to the superior court of the county where the records 
or some part thereof are situated that certain public 
records arc being improperly withheld from a mem- 
ber of the public, the court shall order the officer or 
person charged with withholding the records to dis- 
close the public record or show cause why he should 
not do so. The court shall decide the case after ex- 
amining the record in camera, if permitted by sub- 
division (b) of Section 915 of the Evidence Code, 
papers filed by the parties and such oral argument 
and additional evidence as the court may allow. 

If the court finds that the public officiaPs decision 
to refuse disclosure is not justified under the pro- 
visioru of Section 6254 or 6255, he shall order the pub- 



lic official to make the record public. If the judge 
determines that the public official was justified in 
refusing to make the record public, he shall return 
the item to the public official without disclosing its 
content with an order supporting the decision refus- 
ing disclosure. Any person who fails to obey the 
order of the court shall be cited to show cause why 
he is not in contentpt of court. [Added by Stats 1968 
ch. 1473 § 39.] 

§ 6260. Status of existing judicial records unaf- 
fected by chapter provision. 

The provisions of this chapter shall not be 
deemed in any manner to affect the status of judi- 
cial records as it existed immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section, nor to affect the rights 
of litigants, including parties to administrative pro- 
ceedings, under the laws of discovery of this state. 
[Added by Stats 1968 ch. 1473 § 39.] 
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STATE BY STATE ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION LAWS 



The aim of most statutes dealing with public access 
to government information is to expand the common 
law right which every citizen enjoys, regardless of 
any specific statutory provision, to inspect and copy 
public records. 

The common law recognized a legal right of ac- 
cess to public records independent of, and prior to, 
any specific statutory authorization. Furthermore, 
the courts would enforce the citizen's right of ac- 
cess against any public official who denied that right 
unlawfully. However, under the common law, the 
person seeking access to records must establish an 
"interest" and “a legitimate purpose": 

. . .the person asking inspection must have an inter- 
est in the record or paper of which inspection is 
sought and the inspection must be for a legitimate 
purpose, but interest as a citizen and taxpayer is 
sufficient in some instances.* 

Most statutes have gone far beyond the limited 
common law right, for, as we have already noted, 
this was their express purpose. Expansion of the 
common law right has been in many directions: 

• In most, if not all statutes, removing the status 
and purpose requirements referred to above 

• Broadening the types of information which must 
be made available, either by all-encompassing 
definitions or by limiting the exemptions usually 
accorded privileged classes of information sucli 
as trade secrets, confidential communications, etc. 

• Simplifying and publicizing the procedures for 
making data available 

• Imposing penalties on officials who withhold in- 
mation 

• Providing expeditious, streamlined court pro- 
ceedings for obtaining the information. 

In the statc-by-state analyses which follow, we 
have tried to indicate as to each state, in a bold face 
headnotc, the general scope of citizen’s right to in- 
spect and copy public records, as well as the areas 
in which that right has been expanded by statutory 
enactment. 

This headnotc is followed by the supporting statu- 
tory references together with citations to court de- 
cisions, opinions of attorneys general, and law rc- 



MS Am. Jur.. Record land Recording Lnws.$ |7. 



view articles. It is important to remember that the 
entire body of law governing one’s right to inspect 
is not contained solely within a particular state’s 
statutory codc.^ It is also contained in the tradi- 
tional legal references just mentioned. 

State statutes arc available at most public librar- 
ies in that state, and the relevant access statute can 
be quickly located through the statutory references 
given. Court decisions and other legal references 
can be found in law libraries. The full text of the 
California Statute, the most extensive recent enact- 
ment, is set out in full above as a convenient refer- 
ence point for comparison with other statutory sum- 
maries. 



^State Access Statutes: A Comparison. Freedom of Information Center. 
June. 1970. p. I. 
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ALABAMA ALASKA 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Proeedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference; Code of Ala., Tit. 55, sec. 289, 
5-10(1945). 

Title: Public Records 
Section Titles: 



289-6 


Public records defined. 


289-7 


Offenses concerning public records; 


289-8 


punishment. 

Dcstructio n or disposal of public 


289-9 


records regulated. 

Recovery of public records unlaw- 


289-10 


fully possessed. 

Assistance by the department of 


archives and history. 

Statutory Reference; Code of Ala., Tit. 41, sec. 145* 


147(1945). 


Title; Right to inspect and Copy Records 


Section Titles; 


sec. 145 


Every citizen entitled to inspect and 


sec. 146 


copy public records. 

Refusal of public officer to permit 


sec. 147 


examination of records. 

Public officers hound to give copies. 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and copy 
public records. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts un- 
der general legal principles. 

Statutory Rcfcrcnee: Alaska Stats. Tit. 9, ch. 25, sec. 
1I0& 120(1962). 

Title; Public Reeords 
Section Titles; 

09.25.1 10 Inspection and copies of public rec- 
ords 

09.25. 120 Inspection and copying of public rec- 
ords. 



Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 
Holcombe State ex cel. Cltatuller, 240 Ala. 590, 
200 So. 739 (1941). Prior to statute, requiring legit- 
imate claim before citizen has right of inspection. 
Water Works Bel. of town of Parish v. White, 281 
Ala. 357, 202 So. 2d 721 (1967). Allowing citizens to 
inspect books of water works to investigate respon- 
sibility of financial operations. 



'ri 
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ARIZONA 



ARKANSAS 



Evcryciti7.cn has a statutory right to inspect and copy 
public records. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts un- 
der general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Ariz.. Revised Stats. Title 39, 
see. 121 (1956). 

Title: Public Records, Printing and Notices 
Section Titles: 

see. 39-121 Inspection of public records 
Cases: 

Mathemv. Pyle, 75 Ariz.. 76. 251 P. 2d 893 (1953). 

Industrial Commission v. Ho/ohan. 97 Ariz.. 122, 397 
P. 2d 624 (1965). Judicial limitation on right to in- 
spect industrial commissions* reports (considered 
privileged material). 

Opinions of the Attorney General: 

56 Ops. Atty. Gen. 8. Town Records 

66 Ops. Atty. Gen. 6. Personnel Records 

63 Op. Atty. Gen. 57. Real estate department records. 



Evcrycitiz.cn has a statutory right to inspect and copy 
public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth 
in the statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: Ark. Stats. Title 12, eh. 28, see. 
01-07. 

Title: Freedom of Information Act 
Section Titles: 



12-2801 


Title Act 


12-2802 


Declaration of public policy 


12-2803 


Definitions 


12-2804 


Examination and copying of public 
records 


12-2806 


Enforcement 


12-2807 


Penalty 



Opinions. Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Layman v. McCord. 245 Ark. 389. 432 S.W. 2d 753 
(1968). Information Act judicially interpreted as 
serving public interest. 
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CALIFORNIA 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

the type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exem ptions are also specified. 
Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth in 
the statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: West’s Ann. Government Code* 
see. 6250-6260 (Supp. 1971).* 

Title: Inspection of Public Records 



6250 


Legislative findings and declara- 
tions. 


6251 


Short title. 


6252 


Definitions. 


6253 


Public records open to inspection; 
time; regulations governing proce- 
dure. 


6254 


Exemption of particular records. 


6254.7 


Air pollution data; trade secrets 
defined: 


6255 


Justification for withholding of rec- 
ords. 


6256 


Copies of records. 


6257 


Request for copy; fee. 


6258 


Proceedings to enforce right to in- 
spect or receive copy of record. 


6259 


Order of court; contempt. 


6260 

Cases: 


Effect of chapter on prior rights 
and proceedings. 



CA. 2d 696(1969). Right to information of identity of 
campus organizations and officers of same when 
status is granted by state university. 

Terzian v. Superior Court inandfor Alartieda County, 
88 Cal. Rptr. 806, 10 C. A. 3d 286 (1970). 



•Reprinted in full. Supra. 



Opinions of the Attorney General: 

52 Ops. Atty.Gcn. 15,(2-14-69). 

53 Ops. Atty. Gen. 136 (4-7-70). Access to records 
of Bd. of pilot commissioner. 

53 Ops. Atty. Gen. 10 (1-13-70). Privileged health 
records for local public health. 

53 Ops. Atty. Gen. 25 (1-23-70). 

52 Ops. Atty. Gen. 15 (1969). Access to State Wide 
Reading Results. 

Periodicals: 

Interagency information sharing: Access to public 
records a legal vacuum, 9 Santa Clara Lawyer 301 
(1969). 
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COLORADO / CONNECTICUT 



Every citi/.cn has a statutory ri;^ht to inspect and copy 
public records. 

The type of information which must he furnished is 
defined by statute. > 

l‘hc right to access will ^oc enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Colo. Row .Slat. eh. 123, art. 
30, sec. 8(5) (Perm. Su^p. 1965). 

Title: Mayings of the board of education. 

Section Titles: ^ 

School district bor/rd meetings to be open 
and public. < 

Statutory Rcfc;-cncc: Colo. Rev. Stat. eh. 123, art 
33, see. 2(2) (Perm. Supp. 1965). 

Title: Accou'Us. 

Section TitJes: 

School district financial records to be open 
for public inspection. Sec. 2(2). 

For rigl’l to know statutes concerning other 
agencies, sec pertinent statutes relating 
to these agencies. 

i 



Evcryciiizcn hasa statutory right to inspect and copy 
public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined hy statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory pcnaltic.s. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: Conn. Gen. Stats. Ann. Title 1, 
eh. 3, see. 7-20. 

Title: Provisions of General Application— Public 
Records and Meetings 

Section Titles: 



1-7 


Record! ng by photographic process. 


1-8 


“Recorded'* defined. 


1-9 


Standard paper for permanent rec- 
ords. 


l-IO 


Standard ink for public records. 


1-1 1 


Loose-leaf binds for public rec- 
ords. 


1-12 


Typewriting and printing. Legal 
force. 


M3 


Making of reproductions. 


1-14 


“Certified copy'* defined: Evi- 
dence. 


1-15 


Fees for certifying copies. 


1-16 


Photographic reproduction of docu- 
ments. 


1-17 


Reproductions to serve purposes of 
originals. 


1-18 


Disposition of original documents. 


1-19 


Access to public records. 


1-20 


Refusal of access: Appeal. 



Opinions^ Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Mrotek Nair, 4 Conn. Cir. 313, 231 A. 2d 95 (1967). 
No right to inspect bar examination scores without 
prior judicial authorization. 

State V. A/o.vo, 4Conn. Cir. 51 1, 236 A. 2d 342 (1967). 
Documents offered to support building permits arc 
public records. 

Opinions of the Attorney General: 

24 Ops. A tty. Gen. 169 (Nov. 21, 1945). Recorded 
honorable discharges arc public records. 
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DELAWARE 



Periodicals: 

Comment on opinion of Ally. Gen. Jan. 30, 1969, 30 
Conn. L. J. 12. Amounts paid lo physicians under 
medicaid is inspectable. 

Journalist— informant privilege, 33 Conn. Bar J. 21? 
(June, 1959). 



Every eitizen lias a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the eourts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Ucfcrcncc: Del. Cotlc Ann. Title 29, 
sec. 3327(d) (195.3). 

Title: Disposition of public records by state, county 
and municipal officers and agencies penalties for 
violations; definition of public records. 

Section Titles: 

.sec. 3327(d) Definition of public records. 



o 
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FLORIDA 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
In the statute. 

A public official who refuses information Is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Fla, Stat, Ann,, ch. 119, Tit, 
10, sec. 01 (1959) added by secs. .01 1, .21, .31, .41, 
.05-,l0(Supp. 1971). 

Title; Public Records. 

Section Titles: 

1 19.01 Public records open to examination 

by citizens. 

119.011 Definitions. 

119.021 Custodian designated, 

1 19.031 Keeping records in safe places; 

copying or repairing and certified 
copies. 

1 19.041 Destruction of records regulated. 

1 19.05 Disposition of records at end of of- 
ficiaPs term. 

119.06 Demanding custody. 

119.07 Inspection and examination of rcc* 
prds; exemptions. 

1 19.08 Photographing public records. 

119.09 Assistance of the division of ar- 
chives, history and records man- 
agement of the department of state. 

1 19,|0 Violation of act as a misdemeanor. 

Oplnlonst Cues and Law Journal Articles: 

Clfswell V, Manhattan Fire and Marine Ins, Co., 
399 p2d 471 (1968). Report of stale fire marshall Is 
public. 

Mahone v, State, App. 227 So 2d 769 (1969). Police 
records declared to be public records. 



Opinions of the Attorney General: 

1965 Op. Atty. Gen. 065-32, Mar. 23. 1965. Dockets 
of the small claims court and those of justices of the 
peace are public within the purview of the statute. 

I960 Op. Atty. Gen. 660-136, Aug. 12. I960. Records 
of air pollution control commission arc public inso- 
far as they relate to public health and they can be 
used in a suit against a private company. 

1959 Op. Ally. Gen. 059-249, Nov. 30. 1959. Organi- 
zation records of a credit union are public and open 
to inspection. 
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GEORGIA HAWAII 



Every ciiizcn has s statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished 
is defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 
Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts un- 
der general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Code of Go. Atm., Title 40, 
ch.27.secs.0l-03(Supp. 1970). 

Title: Inspection of public records. 

Section Titles: 

40-2701 Right of public to inspect records. 
40-2702 Supervision of persons photograph- 

ing records; charge for services of 
deputy. 

40-2703 Exception of certain records. 

Exceptions to this chapter in those records in- 
spection of which would be invasion of privacy 
and those records declared confidential by the 
Federal Goverment. 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 
Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth 
in the statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: Hawaii Rev. Stat., Title 8, 
ch.92, secs. 1-6,21 (1968). 

Title: Public agency meetings and records. 



Seciion Titles: 


Definitions—“board”, “public rec- 
ord” defined. 


92-1 


92-2 


Public meetings— all board meetings 
declared open. 


92-3 


Executive sessions — Limitation on 
the use of. 


92-4 


Public records; available for in- 
spection; cost of copies. 


92-5 


Minutes— minutes of all boards may 
be public records. 


92-6 


Denial of inspection; application to 
circuit court. 


92-21 


Copies of records; other costs and 
fees. 
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IDAHO 



Every cili/cn has a statutory right to inspect and copy 
public records. 

type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth 
in tlie statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: ichho Code, Title 59. eh. 10. 
sees. 1009-10011(194 7). 

Title: Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Section Titles: 

1009 Official records open to inspection. 

10010 Officers to keep accounts. Duty of 
public officers to keep public ac- 
count of money received and dis- 
bursed. 

loot I Furnishing account books-E.xami- 

nation by citizens. Citizen entitled 
to inspect and take memoranda on 
public account books, or to get 
certified copies of same. 

Statutory Reference: Idaho Code, Title 9. eh. 3. 
sees. 301, 302, 31 1 (1947). 

Title: Public Writings. 

Section Titles: 

301 Public writings-Riglit to inspect 
and take copy. 

302 Furnishing of certified copy- Duly of 
officer having custody-copy as evi- 
dcncc-Fccs. 

311 Public vvrilings-classification. 



ILLINOIS 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: 111. Slats, eh. 1 16. see. 43.4-43.6 
(Smiih-Hurd Supp. 1971). 

Title: State Records Act. 

Section Titles: 
see. 43.4 Title 

sec. 43.6 Public policy as to records; excep- 

tion. 

sec. 43.7 Right of access by public reproduc- 
tion; fees. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

People ex rel. Gibson v, Peder, 34 HI. App. 2d 372, 
18 1 N. E. 2d 376 (1962). Stale Records Act applies to 
records and members of Board of Education. 

People ex rel. Hamen Board of Education Sch. 
Disi. d 109,-^111. App. 2d - 264 N.E. 2d 420 (1970). 
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INDIANA 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions arc also specified. 
Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth 
in the statute or by agency rule. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference! Burns Ann. Ind. Stats. Tit. 57, 
& 601-609 (Supp. 1970) 

T'ilc: Inspection and Publicity of Records and Pro- 
ceedings 
Section Titles: 



57-601 


Construction of act 


57-602 


Definitions 


57-603 


Right of inspection of public records 


57-604 


Citizen permitted to ob.scrvc public 
proceedings 


57-605 


Exceptions to act 


57-606 


Viol.ation of act by official — penalty 


57-607 


No secrecy in public hearings of 
state administrative bodies 


57-608 


Recorded or live broadcasts of 
hearings authorized 


57-609 


Limitation on broadcast — pooled 
recording or broadcasts 


Opinions, 


Cases and Law Journal Articles: 



101 



Opinions of the Attorney General (with respect to 
pertinent sections) 

64 Ops. Atty. Gen. 399. 1961. Right to examine ap- 
plications for real estate brokers and salesman li- 
cense. 

58 Ops. Atty. Gen. 315. 1964. 

36 Ops. Atty. Gen. 199. 1964. Citizens have right to 
attend board meetings of County Welfare Department. 
19 Ops. Atty. Gen. 120. 1967. Right to examine voting 
records of board meetings of Department of Financial 
Institutions. 

Periodicals: 

Judicial Discretion and Freedom of Information Act, 
45 Ind. L.J. 421 (1970). 

An Ombudsman for Local Government, 1 Ind. Legal 
F. 376. 



Siaie ex rei County Welfare Board of Starke County 
V. Starke Circuit Court, 238 Ind. 35, 147 N.E. 2d 585 
( 1958) Access to records of county welfare board. 

State ex rei Uebelhor v. Armstrong, — Ind. — , 17 
Ind. Dee. 703, 248 N.E. 2d 32 (1969). No access if in- 
dividuals can show particular harm. 

Szilagyi v. State ex rei La Porte Community School 
Corp., 249 Ind. 400, 11 Ind. Dee. 652, 231 N.E. 2d 
222 (1968). 

Szilagyi v. State, — Ind. — , 233 N.E. 2d 181 (1968). 
State ex rei H^ineltolt, eL ai v. Laporte Superior 
Court, 249 Ind. 152,230 N.E. 2d 92 (1967). 
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IOWA KANSAS 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: la. Code Ann. ch. 622 
sec. 622.46 as amended la. Laws of Session ch. 106 
sec. M2 (1967). 

Title: Public Records: Act to protect rights of cit- 
izens to examine public records and make copies. 

Opinions* Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Under v. Eckard, 261 la. 216, 152 N.W. 2d 833 
(1967). Nature and purpose of document determines 
if it is public record. 

Opinions of the Attorney General: 

58 Ops. Atty. Gen. 16. 

62 Ops. Atty. Gen. 136. 

64 Ops. Atty. Gen. 295. 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Kan. Stats. Ann. ch. 45. 
sec. 201-203 (1957). 

Title: Laws, Journals and Public Information — Rec- 
ords Open to Public 

Section Titles: 

45-201 Official public records open to in- 
spection; exceptions. 

45-202 Same; photographing records, when; 

rules. 

45-203 Same; penalties for violations. 

Cross ref. Public Records 75-3501. — 3514. 

Opinions* Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Boyian v, Warren, 39 Kan. 301, 18 P, 174 (1888), 
Common law right to public records. 

Young V. Regents of U, of Kansas, 87 Kan, 245, 124 
P. 152(1912), 

Kern v. City Com’rs of City of Kewton, 145 Kan. — , 
478. 77 P. 2d 954, 958 (1938), ' 

Periodicals: 

Who may examine and make copies of registration 
books. II K.L. R. 579(1963). 

Inspection of Public Records, II Kansas L. R, 157 
(Oct. 1962). 
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KENTUCKY LOUISIANA 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
by agency rule. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Kentucky Rew Stats, eh. 171, 
sees. 410-990 (1969). As amended by Kentucky Acts, 
eh. 92, sees. 32, 46, 48 (1970). 

Title: State Archives and Records 

Section Titles: 

410 Definitions. 

590 Public nature of records in depart- 

ment’s custody. 

610 Facilitiesfor public inspection. 

640 Documentation of agency matters. 

650 Public nature of agency records. 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 
Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: La. Rev. Stat., Tit. 44, eh. 1, 
sees. 1-9,31-41 (Supp. 1971). 

Title: Public Records 
Section Titles: 

1 General definitions. 

2 Records involved in legislative in- 

vestigations. Records made in pro- 
cess of investigation by legislature 
do not fall within provisions of this 
chapter until investigation is over. 

3 Records held by investigating of- 
ficer or agency. Exception to this 

chapter is records held by an in- 
vestigating agency to be used as 
evidence in prosecution of a crimi- 
nal charge. 

4 Tax returns; records relating to 
old age assistance; dependent chil- 
dren; liquidation proceedings; banks; 
insurance ratings. Exceptions to 
provisions of this chapter. 

5 Records in custody of governor. Ex- 
ceptions to provisions of this chap- 
ter. 

6 Completed reports of Supervisor of 
Public Funds.- To be public when 
completed. 

7 Hospital records. Generally exempt 
from provisions of this chapter with 
certain exceptions. 

8 Louisiana office building corpora- 
tion special provisions. Louisiana 
Office Building Corporation devel- 
oped to be quasi-public corporation 
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and its records to be public rec- 
ords within the provisions of this 
chapter. 


9 


Records of violators. of municipal 
ordinance and of state statutes 
classified as misdemeanors. Pro- 
vision for expunging arrest record 
in certain instances when a case is 
disposed by acquittal, dismissal, or 
noble prosequi. 


31 


Right to e.xamine records. 


32 


Duty to permit examination. 


33 


Availability of records. If record is 
presently unavailable, custodian of 
record must so certify and set a 
date and time within 3 days for in- 
spection of the record. 


34 


Absence of records. 


35 


Suits to enforce provisions; pre- 
ference. Suits to enforce provisions 
of this chapter shall have prefer- 
ence in the court in which it is 
brought. 


36 


Preservation of records. 


37 


Penalties for violation by custodians 
of records. 


38 


Penalties for violation by electors 
and taxpayers. 


39 


Microfilm records. 


40 


Additional copies of records by mi- 
cro-photographic process; purchase 
of equipment; funds available for 
payment. 


41 


Receiving and filing map. plat, etc. 
for record. 



Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Diez V. Chrisiian, App. 1964. I69 So. 2d. 185 (1964). 
Ordinarily appeal will not lie from an order de- 
claring or not declaring records to be public without 
showing inadequate remedy at law. 

liew’in V, IVcbsier, App. 1960. 118 So. 2d. 688 
(I960). Subpoenas and returns of service on grand 
jury witnesses are not public records under this act. 



Opinions of the Attorney General: 

Op. Any. Gen., May 29. 1967. No resolution or ac- 
tion can be passed in executive session of scliool- 
board unless the meeting is public. 

Op. Any. Gen., Nov. 5. 1965. Lists of bank share- 
holders are exempt from provisions of this act. 

Op. Any. Gen., July 13. 1965. A department of the 
slate government cannot by itself modify provisions 
of this act. 

Op. Any. Gen., Mar. 4. 1963. State Racing Com- 
mission records are public within authority of this 
act. 
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MAINE MARYLAND 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Me. Rev. Stat. Ann., Tit. I, 
eh. 13. see. 401, 402, 404. 405, 406 ( 1964). 

Title: Public Records and Proceedings. 

Section Titles: 

401 Declaration of public policy; open 
meetings. 

402 Public proceedings defined. 

404 Executive sessions. 

405 Minutes and records available for 

public inspection. 

406 Violations. 

Statutory Reference: Me. Rev. Stat. Ann., Tit. 1, 
eh. 13, see. 403(Supp. 1970). 

Title: Public Records and Proceedings 
Section Titles; 

Meetings to be open to public. Permission 
given to make written, taped or filmed 
records of proceedings. 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions arculso specified. 

Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth 
in the statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Ann. Code of Md. Art. 76 A, 
secs. 1-5 (Supp. 1970). 

Title: Public Information 

Section Titles: 

76A‘I Definitions. 

76A-2 Inspection of public records gener- 

ally; rules and regulations; proce- 
dure when records not immediately 
available. 

76A-3 Custodian to allow inspection of 

public records; exceptions; denial of 
right to inspection of certain rec- 
ords; court order restricting dis- 
closure of records ordinarily open 
to inspection. 

76A-4 Copies, printouts and photographs of 
public records. 

76A-5 Penalty for violations. 

Statutory Reference: Ann. Code of Md., Art. 41, 
sec. I4,(Rep. Vol. 1971). 

Title: E.xccutivc and Administrative Departments 
Section Titles: 

Mcetingsof boards, etc., to be public. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Mass. Gen. Lmw's Ann., Til. 
l,ch.4.sec.7(26)(Supp. 1971). 

Title: Statutes 
Section Titles: 

7 Definitions of statutory terms; 

statutory construction. 

7(26) “Public records*’ defined. 

Statutory Reference: Mass. Gen. Law's Ann., Tit. 10, 
ch. 66. secs. 3. 10 (1969), secs. I7A, 17B(Supp. 1971). 
Title: Public Records 
Section Titles: 

3 “Records” defined; quality of paper 

and film* microfilm records. 

10 Public inspection of records; fees 

for copies. 

I7A Public assistance records; public 

inspection; destruction. Open only 
to certain public officials. 

I7B Public agency records. Extension of 

“public records* as to records of 
public agencies. 

OpinionSf Cases and Lav Journal Articles: 

Commonwealth v. French, 259 N. E. 2d 195 (1970). 
Trial judge had discretion to deny access. to police 
reports in a capital case, though the reports were 
public records, where other remedies existed. 

Lord V. Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 347 Mass. 
608, 199 N. E. 2d 316 (1964). Accident reports filed 
with registrar pursuant to statute arc public rec- 
ords because they are reports the icgistrar is re- 
quired to receive for filing. 



Opinions of the Attorney General: 

1967 Op. Atty. Gen„ 126, Nov. 3, 1967. Written 
notice of cancellation of motor vehicle liability policy 
is a public record open to public inspection. 

1967 Op. Atty. Gen., 126, Nov. 3, 1967. Abstract 
of court proceedings forwarded to registrar by all 
courts arc public records. 

1963 Op. Atty. Gen:, 149, May 12, 1963. Only rec- 
ords of Bd. of Pharmacy made public are open to in- 
spection of the public, and representatives of the 
press stand on the same footing as general public. 

Law Journal Articles: 

0*Leary, The Right to Be Informed, 54 Mass. L.Q. 
63(1969). 
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MICHIGAN MINNESOTA 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Mich. Complied ■ Laws Ann. 
ch. 7S0, sec. 491 (1964) and sec. 492 as amended 
(Supp. 1970). 

Title: Penal Code Public Records 
Section Titles: 

7S0-491 Removal, mutilation, or destruction 
of public records, penalty. 

7S0-492 Inspection and use of public records 
(amended P. A. 1970, No. 109, 
sec. 1). 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Booth Newspapers Inc. v. Cavanaugh, 15 Mich. App. 
203, 166 N.W. 2d 546 (1968). Citizen has general right 
of access to public records. 

Washtenaw Abstract Co. v. Mayer. 347 Mich 229 
(1956). 

Opinions of the Attorney General: 

3111 Ops. Atty. Gen. 69 ( 1957-58). 

2969 Ops. Atty. Gen. 147(1957-58). 

2786 Ops. Atty. Gen. 645 ( 1955-56). 

1758 Ops. Atty. Gen. 306 ( 1952-54). 

1249 Ops. Atty. Gen. 487. 

949 Ops. Atty. Gen. 287. 

1002 Ops. Atty. Gen. 282 ( 1949-50). 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must he furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions arc also specified. 

Procedures* for obtaining information arc set hy 
agency rule. 

The right to access will be enforced by. the courts 
under general legal principles. . 

Statutory Reference: Minn. Stat. Ann. sec. 15.17, 
subd. 1-4(1967). 

Title: Official Records 
Section Titles: 

Subd. 1 Must be kept. (Definition of public 
records). 

Subd. 2 Re.sponsibility for records. 

Subd. 3 Delivery to successor. 

Subd. 4 Accessible to public. (Right to in- 
spect under agency’s procedure). 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Kottschade v. Lundberg, 280 Minn. 501, 160 N.W. 
2d 1 35 (1968). General interpretation and application 
of statute. 

Minneapolis Star v. Tribune Co. v. State. 282 Minn. 
86, 163 N.W. 2d 46 (1968). Judicial definition of "*of- 
ficers" of state and “agency of state". 

Opinions of the Attorney General: 

General Use of Statute 

Op. Atty. Gen.» 851-C(April 14, 1944). 

Op. Atty. Gen., 851-1 (Dec. 21, 1950). 

Op. Atty. Gen.. 85 l-F(Jan. 21, 1942). 

General Responsibility of State Officials: 

Op. Atty. Gen.. 85li(Aug. 16, 1965). 

Op. Atty. Gen., 258 (Dec. 23, 1963). 

Op. Atty. Gen.. 851e(Sept. 1, 1960). 

Op. Atty. Gen.. 85l-I(Nov. 30, 1950). 

Op. Atty. Gen.. 371 -A (Jan. 26, 1948). 
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Definition of Public Record: 

Op. Any. Gen., 851-1 (Mar. 19. 1963). 

Op. Aliy. Gen., 851-1 (June 18, 1957). 

Op. Any. Gen., 851-1 (Dec. 21. 1950). 

Op. Any. Gen.. 371-A. 851-1 (Aug. 7. 1947). 
Op. Any. Gen., 371a (Feb. 9, 1965). 

Op. Any. Gen., 851j (Oct. 23. 1959). 

Exemp lions from Genera/ Righi lo Impcci 
Op. Any. Gen., 268-L(Fcb. 18. 1965). 

Op. Any. Gen., 851-1 (Aug. 1955). 

Op. Any. Gen., 851-K (Oct. 27. 1954). 

Op. Any. Gen., 201. p. 357 (1950). 

Op. Any. Gen., 17, p. 46 (1950). 

Op. Any. Gen., 985F(OcL 20. 1969). 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principlc.s. 

Statutory Reference: Miss. Code 1942 Ann., Tit. 7, 
ch. 2. sec. 878(Supp. 1970). 

Title: Land and Conveyances 
Section Titles: 

878 How instrument recorded and book 

indexed records public-copies all 
records of the clerk of tlie chancery 
court arc public and open to public 
inspection. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Pollard V. Siaie, 205 So. 2d 286 (1967;. Records of 
chancery and circuit clerks arc public documents and 
subject to inspection. 

fn re Coleman, 208 F. Supp. 199(1962). Right of free 
examination of official records is the rule and in- 
hibition of such privilege is the exception. 

Logan V. Mississippi Absiraci Co., 200 So. 716 
(1964). Under statute, abstract company has the 
right to inspect and make copies of public records 
though having no special interest in the records. 
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MISSOURI 



MONTANA 



ERIC 



Every cilizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set by 
agency rule. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Ann. Missouri Stat., eh. 109, 
sees. 180, 190 (Vernon’s 1966). 

Title: Public Records 
Section Titles: 

109.180 Public records open to inspection- 
refusal to permit inspection, pen- 
alty. 

109.190 Rights of person to photograph pub- 
lic records-regulations. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Kirkwood Drug Co. v. O’O’ of Kirkwood, 387 S.W. 
2d 550(1965). General scope of right to inspect. 

Opinions of the Attorney General: 

Op. Any. Gen., 33(2-26-65). Vital statistics records 
not under this statute. 

Op. Any. Gen., 12(2-5-63). Records of school dis- 
tricts are public and inspectable. 

Op. Any. Gen., 169(6-6-63). Records with regard 
to parole grants and conditions are public. 

Op. Atty. Gen., 64(9-13-61). Accident reports are 
public. 

Op. Any. Gen., 114(1-29-70). Regulations for in- 
specting records must be reasonable and will be set 
by agency responsible for records. 

Op. Atty. Gen., 241(5-27-69). Motor vehicle regis- 
tration records arc public. 

Op. Atty. Gen., 38(1-7-69). Financial statement 
filed under sec. 400.9-401 is public. 

Op. Atty. Gen., 347(10-19-67). Records of county 
board of equalization are public. 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Rev. Codes of Mont., i947 
Ann.,T\X. 16, ch. 9, scc.906(Rcpl. Vol. 1967). 

Title: County Commissioncrs-Organization-Mect- 

ings-Compensation 

Section Titles: 

906 Meetings and records to be public. 

Statutory Reference: Rev. Codes of Mont. i947 Ann., 
Tit. 93, ch. 1001, sees. 1-6 (Repl. Vol. 1964). 

Title: Evidence-Public Writings 
Section Titles: 

93-100 l-l Writings, public and private. 

93-1001 -2 Public writings defi ned . 

93-1001-3 All others private. 

93-1001-4 Every citizen entitled to inspect and 
copy public writings. 

93-1001-5 Public officer bound to give copies. 
93-1001-6 Four kinds of public writings. 
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NEBRASKA NEVADA 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

A public official who refuses {.^formation is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access wilt be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Revised Statutes of Nebraska, 
ch. 25. sec. 1280(1964). 

Title: Documentary Evidence 
Section Titles: 

1280 Official records; certified copies; 

duty of custodian to furnish; fees. 
Statutory Reference: Revised Statutes of Nebraska, 
ch. 84, secs. 1401-1405 (Cumulative Supp. 1967). 

Title: Public Meetings 
Section Titles: . 



1401 


Public meeting; defined; open to 
public. 


1402 


Public meetings; notice, place. 


1403 


Public meetings; memoranda; ab- 
stracts; permitted. 


1404 


Violations; penalty. 


1405 


Public meeting; executive session; 
when allowed; violation; effect. 
(Amended Session Laws, ch. 843. p. 
3178(1969.) 



Opinions^ Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

State w Elsworth, 61 Neb. 444. 85 N.W. 439 (1901). 
General right to inspect public records. 

Rhodes v. Meyer, 225 F, Supp. 80 (D. C, Neb. 1963). 
Records of Nebraska penitentiary are not considered 
public records. 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: New Rev. Stat., Tit. 19, 
ch. 239,sec.0l0(1967). 

Title; Public Records 
Section Titles: 

239.010 Public books, records open to in- 
spection, penalty. 

Opinions of the Attorney General: 

Op. Atty. Gen., 24 (April 23. 1963). Applications for 
marriage licenses filed with county clerks are pub- 
lic records and are available for inspection. 

Op. Atty. Gen., 234, (June 3, 1965). Statute docs not 
apply to confidential police reports. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW JERSEY 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 
Procedures for obtaining Information are set forth 
in the statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: New Hampshire Rew Stat. Ann., 
ch.9l-A,secs. l-7(Supp. 1970). 

Title: Access to Public Records 
Section Titles: 

91-A:l Definition of Public Proceedings. 

91-A:2 Meetings open to public. 

9I-A:3 Executive sessions. 

91-A:4 Minutes and records available for 

public inspection. 

9I-A:S Exemptions. 

9t-A:6 Exclusion. 

91-A:7 Violation. 

Opinions^ Castt and Law Journal Artlcln: 

Selkowe v. Bean, 109 N.H. 247, 249 A. 2d 35 (1968). 
Di Pietro v. Nashua, 1 09 N . H . 174, 246 A. 2d 695 ( 1 968). 



Every citizen has a statutory right to insp*;- » and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the crurts 
through proceedings specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: N. J. Stats. Ann. Title 47, 
sec. 47: 1 A- 1 , 2, 3, 4. (West Supp. 1970). 

Title: Examination and Copies of Public Records 
Section Titles: 

47:IA'l Legislative findings. 

47:IA-2 Public records; right of inspection; 

copies; fees. 

47:IA-3 Records of investigations in pro- 

gress. 

47:IA-4 Proceedings to enforce right to in- 

spect or copy. 

Opinions, Camand Law Journal Articles: 

Bzozowski V. Pennsyhanla-Readinfi Seashore Lines, 
107 N. J. Super 467, 259 A2d 231 (1969). Right and 
procedure necessary to inspect records of board of 
public utility commissioners. 

Accident Index Bureau v. Hughes, 46 N. J. 160, 
215 A2d 529 (1965). Citizen only has limited right 
to inspect public records. 
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NEW MEXICO NEW YORK 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access wilt be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: M M, Slat, 1953 Amt,, ch. 71, 
art. 5, sees. 1 , 2, 3 (Repl. Vot. 1961). 

Title: Inspection of public records 
Section Titles: 

7N5-I Right to inspect public records- 
Exceptions. 

71-5-2 Officers to provide opportunity and 
facilities for inspection. 

71-5-3 Penalties for violation of act. 



Every eiti/cn has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

l*rocedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: N. Y. Education Law sec. 144 
(McKinney 1969). 

Title: Definition of Public Records 
Statutory Reference: N, Y. County Law sec. 925 (Mc- 
Kinney, 1950), 

Title: Certificate of Searching Records and Copies 
Statutory Reference: N. Y. Gen. Municipal Law 
sec. 51 (McKinney, 1965). 

Title: Prosecution of Officers for Illegal Acts 
Statutory Reference: N. Y. Judiciary Law sec. 255 
(McKinney. 1968). 

Title: Sec. 255 Clerk must search files upon request 
and certify as to result. Sec 255-b Dockets of clerks 
to be public. 

Statutory Reference: N. Y. Public Officers Law 
sec. 66 (McKinney, 1952). 

Section Title: 

sec. 66 Persons having custody of papers in 
public offices to search files and 
make transcripts. 

sec. 66-a Accident reports kept by police au- 
thorities to be open to the inspec- 
tion of persons interested. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

N. Y. Cases. (Only general cases which define the 
judicial Interpretation of the statutes arc listed). 

Cases Under sec, 144, 

Werfei v, Fii:geratd, 23 App. Div. 2d 306, 260 N. Y. 
Supp. 2d 791(1965). 

Afarmo v. A'.K City BJ, of Ed,, 56 Misc. 2d 517, 289 
N. Y. Supp. 2d5I(i968). 

Cases Under sec, 51, 

Sorley i*. Clerk, Majors and Bd, of Trustees of Inc. 
Village of Rockvitte Centre, 30 App. Div. 2d 822. 292 
N.Y. Supp. 2d 575 (1968). 
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Sears Roebuck & Co. w Hoyt, 107 N.Y. Supp. 2d 756 
(1951). 

M Y. Post Corn. V. Afoscs, 12 App. Div. 2d 243, 210 
N. Y.Supp. 2 d 88. reversed on other grounds 10 N. Y. 
2d 199,219 N. Y. Supp. 2d 7, 176 N. C. 2d 709 (1961). 

1969 Op. State Compt. 587. 

15 Op. State Compt. 3 10 (1959). 

Cases Under sec. 66. 

lu)ohy V. Lontvnzo. 60 Misc. 2d 16, 301 N.Y. 
Supp. 2d 163 (1969). 

Sorlev V. Uster. 33 Misc. 2d 451. 218 N.Y. Supp. 
2d 2i5 (1961). 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Ever>' citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: General Stats. North Carolhta. 



Ch. 132, see. 1-9(1964). 


Title: Public 


Records 


Section Titles: 


132-1 


Public Records defined. 


132-2 


Custodian designated. 


132-3 


Destruction of records regulated. 


132-6 


Inspection and examination of rec- 




ords. 


132-9 


Violation of chapter and misdemea- 



Opinions^ Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Ncivton V, Fisher.9^ N.C. 20. 3 S.E. 822 (1887). Com- 
mon law* right to inspect. 

In rt Robertson. 7. N.C. App. 186. 171 S.E. 2d 801 
(1970). 
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NORTH DAKOTA OHIO 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: M D. Century Cotie Ann. Tit. 
44, ch. 44-04, secs. 18, 19 (I960). 

Title: Duties of Officers 
Section Titles: 

44-04-18 Access to public records. 

44-04-19 Open governmental meetings. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

State ex rel. Williston Herald Inc. v. O'Connell, 
151 N. W. 2d 758 (1967). Right of inspection does 
not extend to criminal records of county court of in- 
creased jurisdiction until such proceedings arc com- 
pleted and entered in the docket of the court. 

Grand Forks Herald Inc. v. Lyons. 101 N. W. 2d 
543 (1960). Access statute does not apply to county 
court records. 



Evety citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptionsarealso specified. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statuteor by agency rule. 

A public official who refuses Information Is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Ohio Rev. Code Ann., Tit. I, 
sec. 149.40-149.99 (Page's 1969). 

Title: Documents, Reports and Records 
Section Titles: 

149.40 Records and archives defined. 

149.43 Availability of public records. 

149.44 Availability of records in centers 
and archival institutions. 

149.99 Penalty. 

Statutory Reference: Ohio Rev. Code Ann., Tit. I, 
ch. 121, sees. 0.21, 0.22(Page*s 1969). 

Title: State Departments 
Section Titles: 

121.21 Records to be made and preserved. 

121.22 Meetings of governmental bodies to 
be public; exemptions. 

Patterson v. A)ers, 171 Ohio St. 369, 171 N. E. 2d 
508 (I960). Judicially defined right to inspect public 
records. 

State ex. rel. Louisville Title Ins. Co. v. Brewer. 
147 Ohio St. 161, 70 N. E. 2d 265 (1947). Exemp- 
tion on right to inspect. 

Curran v. Board of Commrs., 51 Oh, 2d 321, 259 
N. E. 2d 7571 (1969). A county park board is a gov- 
ernmental *:nit and is subject to inspection statute. 

Opinloos of Ibe Attorney General: 

196! Op. Atty. Gen., 2129. General definition of 
duties of ofTtcials. 
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OKLAHOMA 



OREGON 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defin^ by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 

The right to access will be enforced by the couns 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference; Okh. Stat. Ann„ Tit. 5 1. Ch. 1* 
sec. 24 (1962). 

Title: Officers 
Section Titles: 

Records open for public inspection. 

OpliUoniy Cues and law Journal Articles: 

Pyramid Ufe tns. Co. v. Masonic Hospital Ass'n of 
PayneCounty, Okh,, 191 F.Supp.Sl (1961). Records 
required by force of statute, regulation or Judicial de* 
cision to be retained arc at least quasi-public In na- 
ture. Right to inspect these does not require a legal 
interest by persons so requesting. 



Every citizen has statutory right to inspect and copy 
public records. 

The type of Information which must be furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions arc also specified. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set by 
agency rule. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Ore, Rev. Stat.. Tit. 19, sec. 
192.00M92.220(1969). 

Title; Public Records and Reports 

Section Titles; 

192.(X)S Definitions. 

192.010 Right to inspect public writings. 

192.020 Public officers bound to gi\*e copies. 

192.03(/ Right to inspect public records. 

192.040 Mailing, filing and recording rec- 

ords by photocopying. 

192.210 Definitions. 

Opinions, Cists and Law Jounul Articles: 
MacEy^an v. Hotnu 226 Or. 27, 359 p, 2d 413 (1961). 
How record will be categorized a “public record*. 
Major discussion of right to inspect statute. 

Oplnlom of the Attorney General: 

S4 Op. Any. Gen.. 1039 (1970). Abandoned propeny 
files are public records. 

S4 Op. Any. Gen.. 456(1969). Exemption from sut- 
ute. 

54 Op. Any. Gen., 306 (1968). Voters* pamphlet ma- 
terial is public record when on file with Sec. of Sute. 

55 Op. Any. Gen.. 540 ( 1966-68). Exemption. 

SS Op. Any. Gen.. 388 (1966-68). Right to former 
inmates of state institutions to inspect medical files. 
SS Op. Any. Gen.. 273 (1966-68). Federal Statutory 
exemption. 

S2 Op. Any. Gen.. 218 (1964-66). Written concilia- 
tion agreements nude by Bureau of Labor are public. 
29 Op. Any. Gen.. 149 (1958-60). Records of tcach- 
er*s certificates are public. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RHODE ISLAND 



Twr)- citi/cn has a statutory right to inspect and 
copypiihlic records. 

The t>x>c of information which must he furnished is 
defined by statute. Exemptionsarealso specified. 

Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth 
in the statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will he enforced hy the co’irts 
through priKccdings spcci5cally authoii/cd by stat- 
ute. 

Statutory Reference: Pa. Slat. Ann.^ Tit. 

b5. ch. y. sec. M>. l-f»6..1 (19591; sec. bb.4 as repealed 
in pari by 17 P.S. see. 211.508 (a)(90> (Supp. I97U. 

Title; OfTicial Pocuments. Records. arid Seals 
Section Titles: 

Definitions. 

f^.2 Examination ar>d inspection 

Extracts copies, photographs, or 
photostats. 

Appeal from denial of right. 

Statutory Reference: Purdon\% Pa. Slat, Tit. 
65. ch. 12. sec. 25N254(I959>. 

Title: Meetings 
Section Titles: 

251 Definitions 

252 Open meetings 

255 Puhlk notice of meetings 

254 Penalty for \ relation. 

OpMom, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Arfo V. Goof/trrm. 458 Pa. 4b8. 265 A 2d. 78.1 
(1970). State Department of Health records were pri- 
sileged under statute and regulations. 

CfM of Philadelphia v. R»c\ z\yt%U 24 D, A C. 2d 
478 (1962). Accident reports prepared by police arc 
public records within authority of these sections. 

Bo^ert V. APerttnnyt Housirtf^ Anihorit\\ 426 Pa. 
151. 25l A, 2d 147 (1967). City Housing Authority K 
within 65 P.S. sec. 251 et scg. 

I-aw Journal Articles: 

AVrmH r. Jonrt. 115 Pa. L. J. 546(1966). This act 
supplants all prior enactments goseming taxpayers* 
access to public records. Right to know: Act gen- 
erally. 



Esery citiaen has a common law right to inspect 
and copy public records. 

The right to access will be enforced by the cs»urts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference; \one 

Opinions, Cases and Ijiw Journal Articles: 

\olart V. SfeCoy, 77 R.l. 96. 75 A. 2d 69.1 (1950). 
Common I jiw right to inspect public records. 

Btlodeatt V. ihdan. 85 R.l. .148. 550 (1957). Remedy 
of mandamus. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA SOUTH DAKOTA 



Cvcr>‘ cili/cn h.is a siaiulor>’ inspect and 

copy public records. 

The type of mformaiion which must be furnished is 
defined hyslalulc. I.xcmplions arc also specified. 
Procedures for obtaining information are set h) 
agency* rule. 

The right to access will be enforced hy the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Code of Imw of S. C.. Tit. 9, 
sec. 2-14 (Cumulative Supp. 1970). 

Title: Archives Act 
Section Titles: 

9-3 Objects and purposes of Depart- 

ment. 

9-11 Records available to public; protec- 

tion; copies. 

Opinions of the Allomej General: 

!967-M Op. Att}\ Gen., IRS Tax Commission Rec- 
ords. 

I967-6H Op. Any. Gen., 137 Classification and 
salary records of the Dept, of Health contained in 
personnel files arc public. 

!964-^5 Op. Any. Gen., 82 Exemption. 

1954-55 Op. Any. Gen., 77 Definition of which citi- 
zens base right to inspect. 

NOTE: It should he noted that individual Sections 
of code give right to inspect records (re. rnotor 
vehicles statutes). 



Every citizen has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must he furnished is 
defin^ hy statute. Exemptions are also spcaficd. 
Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth in 
the statute. 

The right to access will he enforced hy the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: S. D. Comp. Ann., 

Tit. I.eh. 1-25. see. 1-25-1 to 1-254(1967). 

Title: Meetings of Public Agencies 
Section Titles: 

1-25-1 Meetings of public agencies to he 
open. 

1-25-2 Executive or closed mcctings-Pur- 

poses and authorization. 

1-25-3 State agerKies to keep and file min- 
utes with auditor-general-Availahili- 
ity to public. 

1-254 Exemptions from requirements to 

file minutes Availability to public. 

Statutory Reference: S. D. Comp. Ann., Tit. 9. 
ch.9-IR.sec. 9-IR-2(l967). 

Title: Municipal Records and Proceedings 
Section Titles: 

9-IR-2 Records of ads and proceedings of 

municipal ofTicers-Opcn to public. 

Statutory Reference: S. D. Comp. Ijms. Arm.. Tit. 
I.eh. I-27.SCC. 1-27-1 to 1-27-3(1967). 

Title: Public Records and Files 
Section Titles: 

1-27-1 Records open to inspection. 

1-27-2 Criminal records not open to inspec- 

tion. 

1-27-3 Records declared secret. 

Opinions of the Alfomcy General; 

*45-^46 Op. Any. Gen., 389. Confidential nature of 
records pertaining to aid to dependent children. 
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TENNESSEE TEXAS 



Every citiren has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The. type of information which must be fumished is 
defined by statute. Exemptions are also specified. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth in 
the statute. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: 7imn. Code Ann., Tit. 15. 
sec. 304*307 (Cumulatist Supp. 1970). 

Title: Public Rccords*MisccllaneousPro\isions 
Section Titles: 

304 Records open to public inspection. 

305 Confidential Records 

306 Violation of secs. 15*304— 15*307 a 
misdemeanor. 

307 Right to make copies of public rec- 
ords. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Artktes: 

State V. WUUams, 110 Tenn. 549, 75 S. W. 948 
(1903). Common law right to inspect. 

No cases under new* statute. 



Every citizen has a common law right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The t>pe of information which must be fumished is 
defined by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information are set forth 
in the statute. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Rev. Civil Star, of State of Tex. 
Ann.. Tit. 89. art. 5441a., sec. 1 (Vernon's 1970). 
Title: Library and Historical Commission 
Section Titles: 

sec. 2 Deftnitions (Public records de- 
fined). 

sec. 6 Private or public use of photo- 
graphic reproductions. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Pahehus V. Corbett. 172 S. W. 777 (1915). Com- 
mon law right to inspect public records. 

Morris v. Hoerster, 377 S. W. 2d 841 (Tex. Civ. 
App. 1964). Limited Right to inspect. 

Morris v. Smiley. 378 S.W. 2d 149 (Tex. Civ. App. 
1964). Who can inspect. 



•1 




/ 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



Every citi/cn has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

Procedures for obtaining infonnation are set forth 
in the statute. 

The right tr access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Utah Code Ann,, Tit. 78, 
ch. 26, sec. 78-26-1 to 78-26-3(1953). 

Title: Publicand Private Writings. 

Section Titles: 

78-26-1 Casses of public writings. 

78-26-2 Right to inspect and copy. 

78-26-3 Officials to furnish certiHcd 

copies. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Co/ioirr V, Bd. of Ed, of Neho Sch, Dist,, I Utah 2d 
375, 267 P. 2d 768 (1954). Untranscribed notes of 
clerk of local board of education arc not public rec- 
ords. 

Deputy Sheriffs Mutual A idA^$, of SaU Lake County 
s». Salt Lake County Deputy Sheriffs Mint System 
Comm,, 24 Utah 110, 466 P. 2d 836 (1970). Eligible 
register and promotional register were public rec- 
ords. 



Every citiren has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of infonnation which must be furnished is 
defined by sUtute. Exemptions are also specified, 

A public official who rcfuKi information is subject 
tp statutory penalties. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory Reference: Vt, Stat, Ann., Tit. I, sec. 
311,314(1958). 

Title: Public Information 
Section Titles: 

312 Declaration of public policy, 

312 Right to attend meetings of public 
agencies. 

313 Executive sessions minutes; min- 
utes, 

314 Penalty. 

NOTE: (Tit. 3, sec, 311. Records of department of 
personnel: public except when held confidential for 
reasons of public policy.) 

OptnioRS, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Rutland Cable T, V, v. Rutland, 122 Vt. I, 163 A. 2d 
117 (1960). Minutes from public and executive ses- 
sions are required to be open. 

Opinions of the Attorney Generali 
7962-64 Op, Atty, Gen, 356, Exemption. 

1962-64 Op, Atty, Gen., Minutes of meetings of 
Vermont State College Board arc public. 

1966-68 Op, Atty. Gen., 108. Lcgislathr commit- 
tees and •‘executive session** exemption. Minutes are 
not required to be verbatim. 



VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



nvcr>’ citizen i. ^ a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public rccoids. 

The type of information which must be furnished is 
defined hy statute. Exemptionsarcalso specified. 
Procedures for obtaining information are set forth in 
the statute. 

The right to access will he enforced hy the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized hy stat- 
ute. 

Statutoiy Reference; Ccx/r of Va. Ann,, Tit. 2.1. 
c h . 2 L sec. 1 1 -340 to 2. 1 -346 (Supp. 1 970). 

Title: Virginia Frccdomof Information Act 



Section Titles: 




2.1 -.340 


Short title. 


2.I-.34I 


Definitions. 


2.I-.342 


Official records to he open to in- 




spection: exceptions. 


2.1 -.343 


Meetings to be public except as 




otherwise provided; infonnation as 




to time and place. 


2.I-.344 


Executive or closed meetings. 


2.1-345 


Agencies to which chapter inapplic- 




able. 


2.1-346 


Proceedings for enforcement of 




chapter. 



f:ver>‘ citizen has a statutoiy right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information w hich must be furnished is 
defined hy statute. 

The right to access will be enforced hy the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutory' Reference: Rev. Cotie of Wash., Ann.. Tit. 
40. sec. 40.04.0 10 (1961). 

Title: Public Documents 
Section Titles; 

40.04.010 Definition 

Statutory Reference; /?ev. Cotic of Hash. .Ann.. Tit. 
40. see. 40. 14. 10 (1961). 

Title; Persersation and Destruction of Public Rec- 
ords 

Section Titles: 

40.14.010 Definition and Classification of pub- 
lic records 

Opinions, Ctsestnd Law Journal Articles: 

Price V. Peterson. 198 Wash. 490. 88 P. 2d 842 
(1939). Definition of public records. 

State V. Reed, 36 Wash. 638. 79 P. 306 (1905). Gen- 
eral common law right to inspect. 

OpinloRs of the AUomey General: 

Op, Atty. Gen., No. 53-55-61. Right of stale college 
student to demand destruction of registrar's trans- 
cript of grades. 



WEST VIRGINIA 



WISCONSIN 



Hvrr)* citi/cn has a common law right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The right to access will be enforced by the courts 
under general legal principles. 

Statutor)' Reference: None 
The right to inspect public records in 
West Virginia is a common law right. 

Opinions, Cases and Law Journal Anielcs: 

State V. Uaftmm, 130 W. Va. 246. 43 S. E. 2d 214 
(1947). Right to inspect is limited to those who have 
interest in record sought for inspection. Inspection 
must be for some legitimate purpose. 

ChQfksum Mai! Asu'n v. AW/iv 149 W. Va. 766, 143 
S.n. 2d 139 (1965). Records of deposits which state 
Treasurer is required by statute to keep arc “pub- 
lic“ for inspection purposes. 



Esery citi/cn has a statutoiy right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The type of information which must he furnished is 
dcHned by statute. 

Procedures for obtaining information arc set by 
agency* rule. 

A public official who refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access w!ll be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authori/ed by 
statute. 

Statutory* Reference. HVir. Stat. Ann., Sec. 19.21, 
19.22 (Wcst‘s 1970). 

Section Titles: 

1 9.2 1 Custody and delivery of official prop* 
erty and records. 

19.22 Proceedings to compel the delivery* 
of official properly. 

Statutory* Reference: MVir. Stat. Ann., sec. 59.71 
(West's 1957). And sec, 59.14 (West’s Supp. 1970). 
Section Titles: 

59.71 Records where kept; public exami- 

nation; rebinding: transcribing. 

59.14 OfTtces, where kept; when open 

(Penalty provision). 

OpiitloRs, Cases and Law Journal Articles: 

Statr e.x rel. Journal Co. v. County Cotrrt for Racine 
County, 43 Wise. 2d 297. 168 N.W.* 2d R36 (1969). Who 
may inspect treords. General right to inspect. 

Board of School Oits. of City of SI itr^'ouker v. Hit. 
Employment Relations Comm., 42 Wise. 2d 637, 168 
N. W. 2d 92 (1969). List of newly-hired teachers is 
public. 

Beckon v. Emery, 36 Wise. 2d 510, 153 N. W. 2d 
501 (1967). TrafTic citations are public. Discussion of 
scope of right to inspect. 

State e.x rel. Youmam v. Oumf, 28 Wise. 2d 672, 
139 N.W. 2d 241 (1966). Right to inspect is expanded 
beyond common law right. 

Opiitlofis of the Attorney General: 

Qp. Atty. Gen., July 16, 1969. Discussion of right 
to inspect. 

20 Op. Atty. Gen., 493 (1931). Reports of school dis- 
trict clerk are public records. 

SS Op. Atty. Gen., 22 (1949). Duties of municipal 
clerks. 
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WYOMING 



Hury dti^cn has a statutory right to inspect and 
copy public records. 

The t>-pc of infonnation uhich must be furnished » 
defined hy statute. Exemptions are also specified. 

Procedures for obtaining information arc set forth in 
the statute. 

A public official w ho refuses information is subject 
to statutory penalties. 

The right to access ssill be enforced by the courts 
through proceedings specifically authorized hy 
statute. 

Statutor)' Reference: H'ro. Stat, t957 Ann., Tit. 9. 
ch. 7.1 secs. 9^92. 1 * 9^92.5 tSupp. I%9). 

Title: Public Records 
Section Titles: 

9*692.1 Classification and definitions. 

9*6922 Inspection-Gcnerally. 

9*6923 5>ame-Crounds for dcn>-ing righ» of 

inspection; statement of grounds for 
denial; order to show cause; order 
to restrict disclosure; hearing. 

9*692.4 Copies, printouts or photographs*, 

fees. 

9*692.5 Penalty. 
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A PARTING WORD 



lAe Tefifi>^€in*s the &iniggk for equal 

lice goe» on fororr. Il muii! he pfntcd on c\xry 
hand hy the gowrned «tll a« the gtntmorv. the 
profe^Monah a% «ell a« the non-proInMonaU. and 
the educated a* «ell a» the noi«iK>-educated. h> y<ni 
and h) me. 

Vital to juMke \% intelligence boiTi out of informa- 
tion. We. therefore, throw down ihK book a«a gaunt- 
let to he U!icd in the qucM for that intefligerKe. Pick 
it up and me it no«! V%e it ar a tool to enforce your 
right to knrm through litigation. 

Ihere i% no time in the future at «hkh me can he- 
comc informed. The challenge in in the moment, and 
the need for The />umnei/ hTeitmaiion i* almay^ 
right nom. 
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• To tmMth the •AM nMftn of fmpiU oomill^ •tptfA to be cntollta 

o To toi^loco tlie ttidicn ooroolly mxp^efA to ttimloate or lotcrrapt tbclr 
cototn 

o to topUcm teoeben omployA leot «4io lijvt oot coiiplcte4 ot Icatt tbe 
bocb€lot*o 4otm 

o To mi poolUoot omM to rococo m mwl mm el«t« tlto to U la elcacatary 
odioolo roAmeo tbt aaxlaoa MCOBAoty-odiooi tetther load to 12( tto^ 

4«ato pot 4of 

• To mi pooltloM aeodcl to lacteaoc tbe cateat that coa^tabettalec efaco^ 
tioaal i^toftoaa aoA oorrlcoa at« arailibic to paplla aaodieg tliea* 

Tba aatlMtaa ol grpaa abettaga are aot to aaggttt there womlA he fNMltloiia 
aaallbble for all taatber a^atatloa graiaatea thla ytaf If the «lal«oa leecla of 
aaalitr ««ta attaiae^* The mlot ptt^bltm in teadier ttg^lr and 4eaatn! la raceat f*tt9 
baa heea la the titsmmtOS of gratotaa amg the aajot typea of aaelgawata rather 
than abotti^ la the toul aaabats ptepared to eater teaching, If the re- 

gelmeata of the QaaUty Crlterloa vete net thla fall, it la lUcelp that onp per- 
aoen have conpleta^ ptcparatloa la the aaalganeat areas igilch are altea^r over* 
a«pplie4 voeia atm have 41f flealtp U locating • teaching poelUoa. The QaaUtp 
Cntarloo Batiaata ahovi that fatare ahortagea ao4 oetreappllee asp he re^aeeJ hp la^ 
creaali^ the ptopottloe of grafaatea i*o ate prepared to teach at pteadiool l ean l a# 
la special edacatloa, sod la other aaelganeat ateaa dilch haae heea la abort aapplp 
(Sbera pteaeat teachers are noet Hkelp to he poorlp gaalified or alsoasalgaed, and 
nbera school offerlagt are Mt Uhclp to hare heea catUlled hecaaac of ibertagee). 

Adlasted Trend Critertoa- ^gased oo the recent treads of gradael isptareaeat of 
school stoffli«, enttp into teaching hp nee gtadaetes at ratea estlsnted f,r pe*« 

Shea ahortagea sere ante aldcapread, and noraal rates of teadier aeparatloaa, it la 
expected that the wn nee aapplp of heglnolng eleaeaUtp-ScAool teachera will he 
greater than (hp aa Mnp m S€,SOO) Um OMher of positions to he flUed froa thla 
aoarce. U 1970, hased on the sane ataodarda thla naaber was aboat 18,050. In see^ 
oodarp schools the total 1971 nee aapplp nap he expected to exceed the total neaher 
to he ci^loped hp aa an^ aa t7,100 (ceapared with 40,700 last pear), hat nap con* 
tinea to he Inadagaate la the subjects lAlch hare heen in abort aapplp for aereral 
peats (Mthflaetlcs, Indaatrial atta, special edwcatlon, and aoM rocatlonal*tech- 
nlcal aahjects). 

Sone erldence saggeata that the factota Inflwenclng teacher sapply and denand 
mf not he operating at netnal lerela la aone localities again thla pear. In none 
nreen the rete of teecher lose throagh taroorer nap he redaced fmi normal lerele 
becaaae telatlrely fewer Jobe ere ta>w erallShle oatalde teaching; and heesase teach* 
lag positions ate net as plentlfal ea In earlier pears, fewer experienced teerfr eta 
are temltatlng their present Jobs In the anticipation of n trnnafer or an Intettap* 
tlon of their teaching cateera. Sone school apitena hare financial reatrlctlooa 
that hare tedneed the normal expected Increase In the nadber of teaching positions 
thla fan Ce.g., Hea Toth, toa Angeles, Detroit, Denrtr, Philsdelphla, Boaston, 
Sscranento, SsshriUe, Baltlnote, Talsa, Toledo, Cincinnati, Baffalo, and VOnneapolls) . 
Soae school spstens ste enploplng a latger than aaaal naSber of persons abo h are ap* 
piled for positions beeanse of redaction In business and Indaatrial employment. Also, 
the rate of t e -entry of former teachers map be redneed In some school apatena because 
of financial llnltatloiis, e.g., rbete openings ore filled with hegltmlng teadicta 
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) 

^k 0 mtw at tW laaaat 1ml tha aalafy acba4al« ratbtr than wltli tcacfr- 

eta ^aallfT lot MgMt aalarlea* At tlila tl»e the arldcACC la laiafflclaat for 
catloatlog ^'tlMt a algalflcaot diaoga la taklag »l aca t a the oatlooal averagea of 
•aaatml factora «*lcb laflaaoto taachet ai^ly aod 4aaaad. 

To a^lemt tbc Ulh anooal Mtlooal teaebat aopylT «bA 4emm4 ato4y, the 
VIA heaaatdi WtUloa haa }mt completed tvo apeclal aatveya* theoe were dealpie^ 
to aoaeaa the coodltloea afileh a «7 laflomo the ptojettlooa of the aatlooal teadi- 
at aopply ea4 deeaod altaatlon thla fall* aai eey waa directed to the ycraiM 
harlf% reayoa a ihility for teacfiet edecatloo aad cettlf Icatloo lo each 
aeat of edecatloa. Iheae yetaoaa teete aahed to tcyott their geeeral lagrcaalow of 
the teacher aeyylT ^ dcaaod coadltlooa la thclt atatea aa of the laat eeeh la Jely* 
The at coed ae ret y vaa aeat to the aatloo*a 81 largeat adiool ayatewa (theae aye teeia 
eorell 50»000 ot aote mil* •• • ^loy m-flfth of all pehllc^chool 

taadiere). Peraoonel dlrectota la theae ayateaa vete atled to report by each aaj^ 
aaalcnwat area: (a) the adc^acy of the aepyly of qaallfled tsachet appllcaata la 

thelt aehool ayateaa for M;1‘72, (h) ehethet they hare had to etiyloy peraooa elth 
avbataodard <eallflcatloaa» aad (c) the aeahet af oaf Hied mitlooa la the laat 
weeSk of Jely 1971* 



Ceaetal Coadltloea Weaorted by States 

State depattaeat of cdecatleo officials la A8 atatea repotted the geoeral coo- 
dltloB of pobllc-achool teadiet sepply aad dcaand this aawet. Thelt aasesaawt of 
hoe the total anribet * appllcaata collates with the OMfeet of teadilng 

posltlee wacsacles la late Jaly 1971 waa as follm: 

a 24 atatea— shortage of appllcaata la aose adbject areas sad aa etcesa la 
o::Uera 

a 11 atatea— aoee excess of appllcaata 

a 13 states— sdbstaatlal escesa of appllcaata. 

The reaalalf^ two autea did oot hate ssfflcleat lafetwatloa readily awallahle 
to allov a.walld appraisal of coadltloas as of the laat week la Jaly. 

The altoatloa regarding ^aallfled teacher appllcaata la late Jaly 1971 coppered 
with 1970 was repotted by 4 states as being aboot tie sane , aad by 35 atatea as 
being a latter excess . Eight states reported a aadi larger cscesa than one year ago. 
TVo states did oot base tsfflcleat lafomatlcai to report. Table 1 shows the 5-yesr 
tread In the sllerlstloa of general shortages. 



Sooc Conditions Infltaeaclne Teacher Penand 

Itcaponaea fton states and large school systens ah<sr a nlred national pattern In ^ 
the fall 1971 tread In pttnrlalona for school staffing. An eatloate of conditions with- 
in the state was gisen by re sp ondents In 24 states ^Ich enroll ri>ont 60.0 percent of 
all pdblle-Sfhool poplla. An estlaate of conditions within the school systen was glwen 
by 37 respondents In the large aehool systens idilch enrolled 65.3 percent of the pnplls 
la the 66 school systens participating la the an rr e y. The followlag sh^ra the percents 
of pnplla affected by each of the school staffing conditions this fall; 
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Condition 



Number of new teaching positions reflects a con* 
tlnuatlon of recent trend toward Improved staffing 
and programs 

The Improved teacher supply Is being used to ac* 
celerate recent trends In annual Improvements In 
school staffing and programs 

Financial conditions are slowing, arresting, or 
reversing recent trend toward Improved school pro- 
grams and staffing 

Total 



Percent of pupils affected 
24 states 37 large 
systems 

42.12 5.82 

12.5 3.4 

45.4 • 90.8 

100.02 100.02 



Reports from states and from large school systems show a change In the propor- 
tions of teachers leaving their positions last year; this, In turn, creates fewer 
than normal numbers of vacancies to be filled by experienced or beginning teachers. 

The percentage of last year's teaching staff leaving full-time teaching for personal 
reasons, maternity, or employment outside education this fall compared with one year 
earlier Is reported to be lower In 19 states, about the same In 12 states, and higher 
In 2 states. The remaining 17 states did not have sufficient Information to offer an 
estimate of this condition. The respondents In 63 of the large school systems reported 
the extent of this type of termination compared with one year ago as follows: lower 
this year, 39 systems; about the same, 21 systems; and higher this year, 3 systems. 



Conditions by Population Areas 

Respondents In 45 states were able to report conditions by population areas In 
their state. Three reported having an extremely low supply of applicants In rural 
areas and none reported this condition for small cities, central cities of large 
urban centers, or suburban areas. An oversupply was reported In central cities by 
21 states. In suburban areas by 29 states. In small cities by 17 states, and In 
rural areas by 2 states. 

The second survey queried personnel officers In each of the nation's 83 largest 
school sys terns about teacher supply and demand conditions In their sys terns as of the 
last week In July. Slxty-slx systems reported a total of 1,420 unfilled positions. 
The unfilled positions represent 0.4 percent of the teachers In these systems In 
fall 1970. 

The following shows the trend toward Improvement In the supply of teachers In 
the reporting large school systems: 



Percent of total 



Year 


Number of 

systems 

reporting 


Number of posi- 
tions open In 
late July 


teaching positions 
represented by 
vacant positions 


196 7 


57 


7,843 


2.42 


1968 


76 


5,482 


1.6 


1969 


76 


4,013 


1.0 


1970 


67 


2,314 


0.6 


1971 


66 


1,420 


0.4 






Conditions by Teaching Assignment Area 



State department of education personnel report either a low supply, or an 
extremely low supply of qualified teacher applicants In their school systems for 
1971-72 In the following assignments (most frequently listed by 47 states reporting 
this Information): special education, 33 states; Industrial arts, 27 states; special 

assignments In remedial reading, speech correction, etc., 27 states; special assign- 
ments directed to educationally disadvantaged children, 25 states; elementary-school 
librarian, 23 states; and mathematics, 15 states. The most frequently listed asslp- 
ment areas In which the 47 states expect school systems generally will have to employ 
persons with substandard qualifications are special education, 11 states; trade- 
Industrlal-vocatlonal-technlcal subjects, 8 states; and Industrial arts, 4 states. 

Assignments most frequently reported as having an oversupply of qualified ap- 
plicants were social studies, 43 states; English language arts, 35 states; men teach- 
ers of physical and health education, 28 states; elementary-school teachers, 24 
states; business education, 16 states; home economics, 14 states; foreign languages, 
14 states; and art, 13 states. 

The assignments Identified In the annual national survey as having a relatively 
low supply of qualified teachers are also reported as being In low supply by signifi- 
cant numbers of large school systems. The most frequently Identified assignments 
these 66 school systems report having an extremely low supply or a low supp,ljr of 
qualified applicants In late July are as follows: 





Number of large school 
svs terns havlne: 


Number of positions 
not filled In late 


Asslsiunent 


An extremely 
low supply 
of appli- 
cants 


A low 
supply 
of ap- 
ollcants 


July 1971 In the 
large school sys- 
tems 








19 


20 




126 




4 


28 




314 




4 


20 




139 


Trade, Industrial, vocational .... 


.... 5 


24 




50 




5 


14 




71 


nemeaxai reaaxng , opucun, ... 










Distributive education 


5 


12 




21 



Supporting these reports of low supplies are the numbers of these 66 large 
school systems which reported they have had to employ persons with substandard 
qualifications In these assignment areas for 1971-72; 9, Industrial arts; 9, 

special education; 7, mathematics; 7, trade-lndustrlal-vocatlonal-technlcal 
courses; and 5, distributive education. 

Assignments most frequently reported by the large school systems as having 
an cversupply of qualified applicants Include social studies, 57, English language 
arts, 53; men teachers of physical and health education, 43; elementary-school 
teachers, 43; foreign languages, 41; business education, 32; home economics, 30; 
and art, 27. 
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Some Outcomes of the Teaciier OveiBupply \ 

Use of the Improved adequacy of Che supply of beginning teachers Co improve Che 
quality of staffing Is reported widely. The percentage of new teachers hired for 
this fall who have higher qualifications Chan Che minimum requirement for certlfica- 
tion is reported Co be higher than last year by 21 states, about the same as last 
year by 10 states, and lover than last year by 3 states. The remaining 16 states 
did not have sufficient information to offer an estimate. Thirty-seven of the 61 
large school systems responding to this question reported having a higher percent- ; 

age of well-qualified new teachers this year; 24 reported Che percentage Co be about 
the same as one year earlier; and none reported the percentage to be lower chan one 
year ago . 

However, lower teacher mobility is indicated by responses from the states and 
the large school systems. Compared with one year ago, Che percentage of last year's 
teaching staff who were leaving Co teach in another school system this year was 
reported to be lower this year by 29 states, about Che same by 7 states, and higher 
this year by 1 state. The remaining 13 states did not have sufficient data for an 
estimate. Among the 61 large school systems responding to 'this question, Che per- 
centage is lower this year in 45 systems, about Che same in 13 systems, and higher 
this year in 3 systems. 

Evidence from the large school systems supports a conclusion that employment 
of transferring teachers this year may be at lower rates chan in previous years. 

Among the 58 large school systems responding, 19 reported the percentage of new 
teachers transferring to their school system from a teaching position elsewhere 
last year is lower than the percentage observed one year ago, 32 reported it to 
be about the same, and 7 reported it to be higher this year. 

Interruption of a teaching career to return for advanced studies may be at 
lower than normal levels this year. The percentage of last year's teaching staff 
who are leaving f,ull-time teaching to enter or return to advanced studies this fall 
(exclusive of those on sabbatical leave) is reported to be lower chan one year 
earlier by 14 states and about the same as one year ago. by 16 states; no state re- 
ported it to be higher than one year ago. The remaining 20 states did not have 
sufficient data to provide an estimate of this factor. Among the 63 large school 
systems responding to this question 34 reported the percentage to be lower this 
year, 24 reported it as about the same, and 5 reported it to be higher this year. 



i TABLE 1.— GENERAL CONDITION OF 

i BY STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND AS REPORTED 
EDUCATION PERSONNEL, 1966-1971 




j General condition of teacher 

1 supply and demand 

1 


1966 


Number of states reporting 
condition as of fall 
1967 1968 1969 - 1970 


1971 


! 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


I 

j Substantial shortage of applicants .... 


20 


19 


5 


2 


0 


0 


1 Some shortage of applicants 


11 


14 


17 


12 


2 


0 


1 Shortage of applicants in some subject 

1 and excess in others 


areas 


11 


19 


32 


35 


24 


1 Sufficient applicants to fill positions 


0 


1 


1 


1 


7 


0 


Some excess of applicants 




0 


0 


2 


1 


11 


Substantial excess of applicants 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


13 



Valid appraisal not possible with present 

Information 11 5 8 1 1 2 




-LOU 
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TABLE I -AVERAGE STARTING SAl.ARlES OF Clv\SSROOM TEACHERS COMPARED WITH THOSE IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY. 
I9G4-C5TIIR0L’GII 1970-71 • 



Potiliiin Of lubjcci Held 



t 



BEG INNLSG TEACHERS 

Wmi HACIIEIOR’S DEGREE® .... 

MALE COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 

Engineering....^ 

Aceounling 

Salet-MjHiermg 

Butinett Adminltlration 

LiLerilArlt 

ProdiR'lion Mitugemeni 

Chemitlry 

Phyilci 

NbtheniJlietSuiitlici 

Economici Finince 

Other (ieldi 

Tot jl-all fieldi (weighted average) . 

WOMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 

Matheinalici-Statiltici 

General Buiincw 

Cheniittry 

Accounting 

Home Eeoiiumici 

Engineering-Tethnical Rejearch . . . . 
Economici-Kinance 



Average itarting lalariei 



196-1 -05 


I9G5-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969 70 


1970-71 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


S4.707 


$4,925 


$5,142 


$5,519 


$5,941 


$6,383 


$ 6,850 


7.S5G 


7,584 


8,112 


8.772 


9,312 


9.9G0 


10,476 


6,444 


6.732 


7,128 


7,776 


8,424 


9,896 


10,080 


6,072 


6,276 


6,744 


7.044 


7,620 


8,088 


8,580 


5,880 


6,240 


6,576 


7,140 


7,560 


8,100 


8,124 


5.712 


6,216 


6,432 


6,780 


7,368 


7,980 


8,184 


6,564 


6,816 


7.176 


7,?84 


7,980 


8,736 


9,048 


6,972 


7,032 


7,500 


8,064 


8,520 


9,276 


9,708 


7.200 


7,164 


7,740 


8.448 


8,916 


9.3-; 8 


10,080 


6.6SG 


6,672 


7.260 


7,944 


8.412 


8,952 


9,468 


6,276 


6,600 


6,732 


7,416 


7.800 


8404 


8.880 


6,360 


6,360 


7.044 


7,644 


7,656 


8,796 


9,264 


6,535 


6,792 


7,248 


7,836 


8,395 


8,985 


9,361 


6.108 


d 


6,324 


7,104 


7,776 


8,484 


8.952 


4.848 




5,520 


6,000 


6,840 


7,104 


8,184 


6,468 




7,056 


7.452 


8,280 


8,532 


9,180 


5,664 




6,768 


6,984 


7,716 


8,304 


8,952 


5,112 




5,664 


6,276 


6,660 


7,05G 


7,380 


7,224 




7.260 


8,208 


8,904 


9.672 


10,128 






6,000 


6,636 


6,984 


7,224 


8,400 



LSDEXRELv\T10NSIlIPT0STARTLSG SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 



BEGLN'NLN'C TEACHERS 
WITH BACHELOR'S DEGREE® . 

MALE COLLEGE GR.ADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 



Engineering .' 

Accounting 

SaletAiirketing 

Builnett AdminUtratiotl 

Liberal Alt* 

Production Management 

Qiemittry 

Phytic* 

Mathematici-Statiltici 

Economiei'Finance 

Other Heid* 

Total-all Reid* (weighted average) , 



WOMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE® 

Mathematici-Statitlic* 

General Butinc** 

Chemittry 

Accounting 

Home Economic* 

Engineering-Technical Retearch 

Economlct-Flnance 



100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


156.3 


154.0 


157.8 


158.9 


156.7 


1564 


152.9 


136.9 


136,7 


138.6 


140.9 


141.8 


147.2 


147.2 


129.0 


127.4 


131.2 


127.6 


128.3 


126.7 


1254 


124>9 


126.7 


127.9 


129.4 


1274 


126.9 


1 1 8.6 


/ 121.4 


126.2 


125.1 


122.8 


124.0 


1254 


119.5 


139.5 


138.4 


139.6 


137.4 


134.3 


136.9 


132.1 


148.1 


142.8 


145.9 


146.1 


143.4 


145.3 


141.7 


153.0 


145.5 


150.5 


153.1 


150.1 


146.5 


147.2 


f4I.O 


135.5 


141.2 


143.9 


141.6 


140.2 


138.2 


133.3 


134.0 


130.9 


134.4 


131.3 


130.1 


129.6 


135.1 


129.1 


137.0 


1384 


128.9 


1374 


135.2 


138.8 


157.9 


141.0 


142.0 


141.3 


140.8 


136.7 


129.8 




123.0 


128.7- 


130.9 


132.9 


130.7 


103.0 




107.4 


108.7 


115.1 


111.3 


119.5 


137.4 ■ 




137.2 


135.0 


139.4 


133.7 


134.0 


1204 




131.6 


126.5 


129.9 


130.1 


130.7 


1084 




110.2 


113.7 


112.1 


110.5 


107.7 


153.5 




141.2 


148.7 


149.9 


151.5 


147.9 ^ 




116.7 


120.2 


117.6 


113.2 


122.6* 



offer* made to graduates 
o men 



of No„hw...cn u„iv.„,.v. on o»c. mode .0 po. 

by ap^to^mauly 20^compan?e* located throughout the United Sute*. I970-7I salarle* are bated on offer* made in November 1970 . 
who will graduate In J une 1 97 1 . 

cComputed from data pretented In the Endicott report*. 

dNol computed. ■ — 



'J n ->i 

\,j i j ..V 
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NO. 10, AUGUST 1971 






EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

12D1 Sixteenth Street. Northwest. Washington. D.C. 20036 

Operated Jointly by the American Association, of School Administrators 
and the Research Division of the National Education Association 



School Bond and Booget or Tax Rate 

ReFERENDOMS, 19F0 

A taxpayers’ revolt, long heralded by the news media and in widely-read 
periodicals, is fast becoming a reality. Nowhere is this better evidenced than 
in the growing number of school bond issues and tax levies being defeated at the 
polls* The plight of the small school district with an inadequate property base 
has been pointed out over the years, but only recently has attention been focused 
on school closings and other emergency measures forced upon the larger school 
systems as the result of unsuccessful appeals to the voters for approval of bond 
issues, increased tax levies, or school budgets. 

Since no recent system-by-system data on bond and tax referendums in larger 
school districts have been published, the Educational Research Service included 
the following questions on a questionnaire distributed in January 19 71 to all 
school systems enrolling 12,000 or more pupils: 

Are school bond referendums authorized in your school district? YES □ NOD 
If YES, in what type of election are they included? 

I I General election in November 

□ School board election 

□ Special election 

I I Other (please specify) 



If YES, did you have a school bond referendum during the calendar year 1970? 
NO Q YES Q] : Approved Q Disapproved Q • 



Copyright by the Educational Research Service 
All Rights Reserved 

Single copy, 75^. (ERS subscribers, see back page,) 
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Are referendums Involving an Increase In the school budget or tax rate author*- 
ized in your school district? 

YES □ NO □ 

If YES, in what type of election are they included? 

□ General election In November 

□ School board election 

□ Special election 

□ Other (please specify) 

If YES, did you have a referendum involving an increase in the school bud~ 
get or tax rate during the calendar year 1970? 

NO O YES Q ; Approved Q] Disapproved Q 

Replies were received from 343 systems, distributed by enrollment group as 
follows : 

Enrollment stratum Ques . sent Replies received 



Stratum 1 — 100,000 or more 27 20(74. IX) 

Stratum 2 — 50,000-99,999 56 45(80. 4X) 

Stratum 3 — 25,000-49,999 109 66(60. 6X) 

Stratum 4 — 12,000-24,999 3^ 212(55. 2X) 



576 343(59 .5X) 



The following sections on School Bond Referendums and School Budget or Tax 
Rate Referendums summarize and discuss the data submitted by the responding school 
systems. The replies of the individual systems are tabulated in the table be- 
ginning on page 6. 



SCHOOL BOND REFERENDUMS 



The replies of 342 school systems (one system did not answer this question) 
to the inquiry, "Are school bond referendums autliorized in your school district?” 
are reported in Column 2 of system-by-systera table. A summary of these replies 
follows : 



YES 

NO 



Stratum 1 


Stratum 2 


Stratum 3 


Stratum 4 


Totals 


14 


(70.0%) 


38 W.liZ) 


54 (81.8%) 


158 (79.5%) 


274 


(80.1%) 


6 


(30.0%) 


7 (15.6%) 


12 (18.2%) 


43 (20.4%) 


68 


(19.9%) 



In examining the replies of the various school systems, it should be remem- 
bered that, due to special and class legislation in some s tates ,• replies from 
systems within a. given state may not show uniform practice. Although. Alabama, 
Hawaii, and Indiana do not require school bond issues to be submitted to the vot- 
ers for approval, most systems in Alabama must submit to a referendum the tax levy 
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required to pay off the bond; this would account for the affinoative replies among 
Alabama systems. It should be remembered that a fiscally dependent school system, 
such as Baltimore City, does not actually issue school bonds but that in some of 
these cities the City Council or other agency does so for school projects; thus 
school bond referendums are authorized in the district. 

The systems which answered '’Yes" to the above question were asked to indi- 
cate whether or not a school bond referendum was held during the calendar year 
19 70. The following figures summarize the replies to this question, which are re- 
ported for the individual systems in Column 4 of the table beginning on page 6: 



YES (had 1970 
referendum) 


Stratum 1 


Stratum 2 


Stratum 3 


Stratum 4 


Totals 


Approved 


3 


2 


9 


19 


33 


Rejected 


. . . 


1 


7 


16 


24 


No reply 


1 




1 


3 


5 


NO 


10 


34 


37 


124 


205 


NO REPLY 


. . . 


1 


■ ■ • 


6 


7 




— 


— 


— 


— 







14 


38 


54 


168 


274 



As can be seen above, only 62 of the 274 systems submitted a school bond issue to 
the voters last year. Thirty-three (53.2 percent) of these issues received voter 
approval, while 24 (38.7 percent) were rejected. Five systems (8.1 percent) did 
not report the outcome of the bond election. Since only one system reported other- 
wise, it is assumed that the 61 other systems each had no more than one bond 
referendum during 1970. The 53.2 percent approval rate reported among the 62 sys- 
tems corresponds exactly to the percentage of school bond referendums approved for 
the entire country during the school year 1969-70.“^ Thus it would seem that the 
larger school systems are experiencing a degree of success similar to that of the 
small school systems. 

The school districts which must submit sdiool bond issues to public referen- 
dum were queried about the types of elections in which bond issues may be placed 
before the voters. This inquiry was answered by 269 of the 274 where voter-approval 
is required (see Column 3 of the table). In 140 of the 269, the referendum may 
be included in only one of the three types of^electlons specifically listed on the 
questionnaire, as follows: 



a/ Barr, Richard H., and King, Irene A. Bond Sales for Public School Purposes, 
1969-70 . U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971. Table 1, p. 4. 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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Special election only 112 (A1.7Z) 

General election only 18 (6i7Z) 

Board election only 10 (3t7Z) 



lAO (52. IZ) 



Another 99 respondents checked more than one of the above types of election, 
accounting for another 36.7 percent of the 269; 



General, board, and 

special A2 (1S.6Z) 

General and special 38 (lA.lZ) 

Board and special 17 (6i3Z) 

General and board 2 (0.7Z) 



99 (36. 7Z) 

The remaining 30 systems (11.2 percent) reported a variety of practices. In 
some cases, primary and/or municipal elections were added to one or more of the 
three elections listed. In at least six districts. It appears that bond referen- 
dums may be Included In any convenient election. Several respondents noted that 
the decision Is up to the school board. One stated that bond referendums are 
placed on the ballot '^y petition." 

SCHOOL BUDGET OR TAX RATE REFERENDUMS 

The replies of 3A2 systems (again, one system did not respond) to the ques- 
tion, "Are referendums Involving an Increase In the school budget or tax rate 
authorized in your school district?" are reported in Column 6 of the system-by- 
system table and summarized below: 

Stratum 1 Stratum 2 Stratum 3 Stratum A Totals 

YES 7 (35.0%) 35 (77.8%) 35 (53.8%) 138 (65.1%) 215 (62.9%) 

NO 13 (65.0%) 10 (22.2%) 30 (A6.2%) 7A (3A.9%) 127 (37.1%) 

As can be seen from the table below, school budget or tax rate referendums 
fared about the same as school bond referendums In the responding cities— 52.1 
percent of the 73 systems which submitted the school budget or tax rate to the 
public received approval. Three systems tabulated in Stratum A as receiving 
approval on a referendum during 1970 experienced voter rejection of other referen- 
duras during the same year. A Michigan system reported two approvals and one re- 
jection; one Oregon district had three rejections and one approval in 1970; and 
another Oregon school system got its school tax approved on the second attempt. 
More than half (57.7 percent) of the 215 responding systems in which such referen- 
dums are authorized did not even have a referendum during calendar 1970. 



^ r\ ^ 



^ ^ r- 
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YES (had 1970 
referendum) 


Stratum 1 


Stratum 2 


Stratum 3 


Stratum 4 


Approved 


1 


3 


5 


29 


Rejected 


. . . 


4 


7 


20 


No reply 


1 


2 


. . . 


1 



Totals 



38 

31 

4 



NO 

NO REPLY 



22 

4 



20 

3 



77 

11 



12A 

18 



7 35 



35 138 215 



Replies to the question regarding the types of elections in which the school 
budget or tax rate can be submitted to the voters were distributed similarly to 
the responses to the same question as applied to bond issue referendums (see Col- 
umn 7 of the system-by-system table). Of the 215 systems where tax levy referen- 
dums are authorized, 211 responded to this question. The 101 where only one of 
the three elections listed was checked are distributed as follows: 



Special election only 80 ( 37,9/J) 

Board election only 16 (7,6%) 

General election only 5 (2,4%) 



101 (47.9%) 

Combinations of the above types were checked by 87, or 4l,2 percent of the 
211 reporting on the question: 

General, board, and 



special 37 (17. s;') 

General and special 33 (15.6%) 

Board and special 15 (7.1%) 

General and board 2 (1.0%) 



87 (41.2%) 

The 23 additional systems (10.9 percent), as in the case of the bond referen- 
dums, reported combinations of general, board, special, primary, and municipal 
elections. Five respondents wrote in "any election," and three indicated that the 
school board makes the decision. 



JLOO i 6 
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SCHOOL BONO RZFERCNDUMS AHO SCHOOL BUDGET OR TAX RATE REFERENDWS, 1970 
(343 local school systems) 







SCHOOL nOND 


REFERFNDUHS 


SCHOOL 


BUDGET OR TA 


X RATE REF 


ERENDUKS 


School district 


Author* 
1 crd? 


TyiMii of 
elect Ion 


Held In 
1970T 


Approved? 


Author- 

ized? 


Types of 
election 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


e 


9 



STRATUH loEKKCLLKENT 100,000 OR MORE (20 tytCBM) 



SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Yes 


Cenersl 


No 




Yea 


General 


No 








Bosrd 








Board 










Special 








Special 






UASKINCTON, D. C. 


No 




... 




No 


... 


... 


... 


DADE COUNTY, FLA. (KUml) 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


Yes 


Spec lal 


Yes 


No reply 


DltVAL COUNTY, FLA. 


Yis 


At dis- 


No 




No 






... 


(Jacksonville) 




cretion of 


















board 














IIILLSROROUCH COUNTY, FLA. 


Ves 


Ci! ne r A 1 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


General 


Yes 


Yes 


(Toop<l) 




Bo.l rd 








Board 










Spec lal 








Spec lal 






AT.JVNTA, GA. , city 


Yes 


Ci'ne ral 


No 




No 


... 






schools 




Board 


















Spec lal 














:!AVAII, entire state 


No 








♦Jo 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yes 


General 


No 




Yes 


General 


No 




INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


?!o 








No 








NEN 0RI.FANS, LA. 


Yis 


Spec lal 


No 




No 








IVAl.Tir.CRE, MO., city 


li'S 


General 


Yes 


Yes 


No 








; schools 


















i BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


Yes 


General 


Yes 


No reply 


No 








{ (Towson) 


















1 P71MCE GEORGE'S COUNTY, 


No 








No 








MD. (Upper Hsrlboro) 


















1 DETROIT, Mien. 


Ves 


General 


Sc 




Yes 


General 


No 








Special 








Special 






1 tlEU V<M‘X, N. Y. 


No 




... 




No 








?, <:0’.!lJ!4US, OHIO 


Yes 


General 


No 




Yes 


General 


No 








Special 








Special 






i 




Priotary 








Pr Inuiry 






MEMPHIS, TENN., city 


No 








Ho 


... 






schools 












1 






DALLAS , TEXAS 


Yes 


Spec lal 


No 




No 


j 






linUGTOK, TEXAS 


Yes 


Special 


No 




Yes 


Special 1 


No 




FAIRFAX COUNIY, VA. 


Yes 


General 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


... i 


... 




(Fairfax) 




Spec lal 










1 






STRATUM 2--ENROLLMENT 50,000*99,999 (45 systems) 




BlRfllNGUAM, ALA., city 


Yes 


Special 


No 




Yes 


Special 


No 




c schools 


















JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALA. 


Ves 


Spec la 1 


Ho 




Yes 


No reply 


No 




; (Hlrmlngham) 



















xo / ^ o J=. 




68-412 O - 72 - pt. 16D-1 • 10 
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SCIlOnL REFERENDUKS (Continued) 



School dlitrict 




SCHOOL ROND 


REPERENDUHS 


SCHOOL 


BUKET OR TAX 


RATE REFERENDUMS 


Author* 

Iced? 


Type! of 
election 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


Author- 

Iced? 


Typec ol 
election 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 



STRATUH 2 SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 



MOBILE, AIJ^, , city and 
, county ichooli 


No 


,,, 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


1 TUCSOH, ARIZ, 


Yoa 


Special 


Yea 


Yes 


Yea 


Special 


No 


• • 


} FRESNO, CALIF, 


Yea 


Any election 


1 No 


. . . 


Yea 


Any electlot 


1 No 


1 f t 


j CARDEN GROVE, CAUF. 


Yea 


Goneral 

Spbclal 


No 




Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


i OAKLAND, CALIF, 

1 


Yea 


Ccncrel 

Board 

Special 

Local 

Run-off 


No 




Yci 


General 
Board 
Special 
Local 
Run*of f 


No 


. . . 


‘ SACRAMENTO, CALIF, 


Y'ea 


Concral 

Special 


Yoa 


No 


Yea 


Cenural 

Special 


Yea 


No 


[ SAN JUAN SCHOOL DIS- 

[ TRICT, CALIF, (Camlchaol 


Yoa 

) 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


f DENVER, COLO. 


Yea 


Special 


No 


. . . 


Yea 


Special 


No 


. . . 


li JEFFERSON COUNTY, COLO, 

1 (Lakewood) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


\ BREVARD COUNTY, FLA, 

} (TltuflVlllc) 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 




... 


: ORANGE COUinY, HA. 

\ (Orlando) 

j 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Special 


Yes 


No repl; 


; BALM REACH COUNTY, nj^, 

1 (Wcet Palm Beach) 

1 


Yea 


Goneral 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yoa 


General 

Board 

Special 


Yes 


No repl; 


^ folk COUNTY, FLA, (Bartow) ^ca 


Special 


Mo 


. . . 


Yea 


Spccla 1 


^o reply 


a t • 


WICHITA, KANS, 


Yea 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY, 
(Loulsvlllo) 


Yoa 


General 

Special 


Mo 


... 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


LOUISVILLE, KY,, city 
a chool a 


Yea 


General 
Board 
Spec lal 


Ho 


... 


Yea 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


CANDO PARISH, LA. 
(Shreveport ) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH, 
LA, (Baton Rouge) 

1 


lea 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Any election 


No 




1 JEFFERSON parish, U. 

{ (Gretna) 


Yea 


.Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


j ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, MD, 

(Annapella) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


1 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Yoa 


Any election 


No 


... 


Yea 


Any electlen 


No 






138.V. 
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SCHOOL REFERENOUHS (Conttnutd) 



School dtitrict 



O 

ERIC 



Author^ 

ll«d7 


SCHOOL BOND 
Typ«a of 
el action 


1 RZrERENDU 
Hold In 
19707 


m 

Approved? 


SCHOOL 

Author- 

lied? 


BUDGET OR TA 
Typai of 
election 


X RATE REF 
Hold In 
1970? 


ERENDUKS 

Approved? 


2 


3 


A 


> 


6 


7 


8 


9 



STRATUM 2 SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Contlnuod) 



ST. PAUL, Him). 


Yoe 


Hunlelpal 


No reply 


... 


Yaa 


Hunlelpal 


No 


... 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Yee 


Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


Yaa 


No 


CURK COUNTY, NEV. 
(Lio Vrgio) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Mo 


... 


. . . 


... 


ALBUQUERQUE, N, HEX. 


Yea 


Board 


Yea 


Yaa 


No 


... 


... 


... 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


UlllSTON-SALEH/FORSYTlI 
COimn, N. C. (Ulnoton- 
S A lorn) 


Yea 


General 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 




AKRON, OHIO 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


Yoa 


Cenaral 

Special 


Yaa 


Yei 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Yea 


Cenaral 

Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


General 

Special 


Yaa 


No 


DAYTON, OHIO 


vca 


General 

Special 

Primary 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Special 

Primary 


Yaa 


No 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


■ Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKiA. 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


TULSA, OKLA, 


Yoa 


Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Board 

Special 


Ya.i 


Yea 


PORTUND, OREC. 


Yea 


General 

Prleury 


No 


... 


Yaa 


General 

Special 

Primary 


No 




CIIAUF.SWN COUNTY, 3. C. 
(Clinrleiton) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


GREENVILLE COUNT)f, S. C. 
(Greenville) 


Yea 


General 


No 


••• 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


No 


••• 


... 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No raply 


... 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


... 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


Yaa 


Sptclal 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 




FT. I«RTH, TEXAS 


Yaa 


Special 


Mo 


... 


Yea 


Special 


Yoa 


Yea 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No raply 


... 


NORlttl.K, VA, 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


KANAWHA COUNTY, W. VA. 
(Chariot ton) 


Yaa 


Cenaral 

Spactal 

Prleairy 


No 


. . . 


Yaa 


General 

Special 

Primary 


No reply 
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SCHOOL PEFERENOU1S (Continued) 







SCHOOL RCNO 


RKFCRENOUMS 


SCHOOL 


BUDGET OR TAX 


RATE RF.r 


ERENDUHS 


School district 


Author • 
Ued7 


Typei of 
election 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


Author* 

Ited? 


Types oC 
olect Ion 


tield In 
1 970? 


Approved? 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 



STRATUM 3*-KNROLLMENT 25,000-49,999 (66 gyitcms) 



HUNTSVILLE, ALA., 
city schools 


Yei 


Special 


No 




Yol 


Special 


No 




ANCHORAGE, ALASIC\ 


Yes 


Board 
Spec 1 A I 


Ho 




No 








PHOENIX, ARIZ. --Union 
lll(th School District 


Yes 


General 
Board 
Sped A I 


No 




Yes 


General 

Board 

Special 


Yea 


Yei 


SCOTTSDALE SCHOOL DIS* 
TRICT, ARIZ. (Phoenix) 


Yes 


Spec la I 


No 


... 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


PULASKI COUNTY, ARK, 
(Little Hock) 


Yes 


Board 


Yes 


Yes 


res 


Board 


No 




ANAHEIM, r^LIF, (Union 
High School District) 


Yes 


Genera I 

Boflrd 

Special 


Yea 


Yi'X 


Yes 


General 

Board 

Special 


No reply 




COMPTON, CALIF. 


Yes 


Spec la I 


No 


... 


Yes 


Special 


No 




GLENDALE, CAI.lF. 


Ves 


CenurnI 


No 


... 


Ves 


General 


No 


* . . 


tlACIEN*DA‘LA PUENTE SCIHXII. 
DISTRICT, CALIF. 

(La Puente) 


Yei 


Genera 1 
Bonrd 
Spec la I 


No 




Vfl 


(•eneral 

Buard 

Special 


No 




MONTEtiEl.LO, CALIF. 


Yes 


Genera I 
Board 
Spec (a 1 


No 




Yes 


General 

Board 

Special 


Yea 


No 


HT, DlARLO SCHOOL DlS* 
TRlCT, CALIF, (Concord) 


Yes 


General 

hoard 

Special 


No 

1 


... 


Yes 


General 

Hoard 

Special 


No 


... 


1 EWrORT-HESA SCHOOL DlS* 
TRICT, CAI.IF. (Newport 
DcAch) 


Yes 


General i 

Spec i,« I 


1 Yes 


Yea 


Yei 


General 

Special 


Yea 


Yei 


N0RWALK*LA MIRADA SCIWt, 
DISTRICT, CALIF. 
(Horwnlk) 


Ves 


Conora 1 
Board 
Specia I 


No 


... 


Ytfs 


General 

Bonrd 

.Special 


No 




SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


Yes 


General 

Foard 


Yes 


No 


Yol 


General 

Special 


Yes 


No 


STTCKTON, CALIF. 


Ves 


Genera 1 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yes 


Gene rat 

Bonrd 

Special 


Yei 


Ho 


TORRANCE, CALIF, 


Yes 


General 
Board 
Spccla I 


Ho 


... 


Yea 


Genera 1 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Vci 


Special 


Yob 


Yes 


Yei 


Special 


No 


. . . 


tbNRTFORD, CONN, 


Yes 


General 


Yob 


Yes 


No 


. . . 


. . . 


... 


ESCAMBIA COUNTY, FU, 
(PcnSACoIn) 


Yea 


General 

Board 


No 


... 


Yes 


General 

Bonrd 


No 


... 


u'n:Kr,’, FI A, 

(DeLend) 


Yci 


Genera I 
Special 


No 


Ill 


Yei 


Genera 1 
Special 


Yes 


No 


Rinn roiTm', OA, (Mneon) 

cont, COUNTY, GA. 
(M<trletts) 


Yea 

Yes 


General 
Specia I 
Specia I 


No 

No 


*11 


No 

Y'ci 


Special 


No reply 


... 
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SCHOOL RCFCRENCHUS (Continued) 



School dlttrlet 


Author* 

ItodT 


SCHOa BONO 
lypai of 
•lection 


REnRENDUP 
Held In 
1970T 


(S 

Approved? 

C 


SCHOOl 

Author* 

lied? 


BUDGET OR TAl 
lypaa of 
alactlon 

7 


t BATE REF 
Hold in 

B 


gWDUMS 

Approvod? 

9 


1 


2 


3 

STRATUM 3 SC 


HOOt SYSn 


7 

> 1 $ (Contlni 


led) 








SAVANKAH-CHATHAM COUNTY, 
CA. (Sivtnnth) 


Y«a 


Special 


No 


... 


Ye« 


Special 


Ho 


... 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Yot 


At dlaere- 
tlon of 
board 


Yra 


No 


Y«« 


At dlaera* 
tlon of 
board 


Yea 


No 


FORT WAYHT, INDt 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


CARY, IHn, 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


SOimi BEND, INO. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Df.S MOINES, IOWA 




Special 


ilO 


... 


No 




... 


... 


ICAMSAS CITY, KANS. 


tern 


General 

Ri'ard 

Spi-Cldl 


fci 


No reply 


Yea 


General 

Board 


No 




SHAWNEE MISSION, KAK5, 


Yea 


Ho reply 


No 


... 


No 




... 


... 


FAYinE COJJNTY, KY. 
(UfKlruJton) 


Yck 


General 


No 


... 


Yea 


No reply 


No 


. . . 


mRFORD COUNn , AO, 
(Bel Atr) 


No 


... 


... 


. . . 


No 


. . . 


a f 1 


... 


WOFU:i:STER, MASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


aiHT, men, 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Yea 


Board 

Special 


No 


... 


LANSINO, KICII, 


Vra 


Cen.:r«tl 
Board 
Sp«‘c liil 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Board 

Special 


Yea 


No 


LIVONIA, MICtI, 


Yoo 


Special 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


UARREI.', HICII, 


Ves 


Special 


No 


... 


\ea 


Special 


No reply 


... 


AM'KA- HENNEPIN SCIUHjL 
DISTRICT, MINN. (AnoWa) 


Yufl 


Speci.ll 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


RObRIIlSDALE, MINN. 


YtfO 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


. . . 


JAORSUN, HISS,, city 
■chooU 


Y«0 


Special 


Yfi 


No 


No 


... 


... 


. . . 


MNUR.Ii, NEBR, 


Yofl 


runer.il 
Spec lal 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


t . . 


W.\SIK‘E rOlWY, NEV. 
(Reno' 


Yea 


renor.ll 

Special 

Primary 


No 


. .. 


No 




... 


, 


.lERSCl CITY, N, J. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


SVILNCUSE, N, Y. 


.No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


YONKERS, N, Y. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


CIWEPLAND COUNTY, N, t{ 
(riycutvttlc) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


No 




... 





X ^'1C' 



o 

ERIC 



j 
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i SCifOOL REFERENDWiS (Continued) 



School dlltrlct 




SCirOOL ROND 


REFERENWr 


fjs 


SCHOOL 


lUDGET OR tax RATE REFERENDt/MS 


Author* 

ItedT 


Typii of 
elect! on 


Held In 
19707 


Approved? 


Author* 

Ited? 


Typei of 
elect Ion 


Held In 
19707 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 



j STRATUM 3 SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Contlnuad) 



GASTON COUNTY, N. C, 
(Giitonle) 


Yes 


Spec (si 


No 


... 


Yes 


Speclsl 


No 


••• 


GREENSBORO, N. C, , city 
ichool B 


Yei 


Ccnersl 

Speclsl 


No 


... 


Yei 


Ccnersl 

Speclsl 


No 


1 


WAKE COUNTY, N, C, 
(Role! gh) 


Yes 


Specl.ll 


Ytl 


No 


Yes 


Special 


No 


i 


PATJIA, 01)10 


Yes 


General 
Spec I jI 


Nil 


... 


Yea 


Grcneral 

Special 


Yes 


No 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


Yes 


General 


No 


... 


No 


. . . 


... 




CHATTANOOGA, TEKN,, city 
schools 


Yes 


General 

Special 

Prlnary 

Municipal 


Ho 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


SHE!. BY COUim-, TENN, 
(Hrinplils) 


Ho 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


SPRING BRANCH SCHOOL D!S- 
TRlGT, TEXAS (Houston) 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... , 


No reply 


... 


No rnply 


... 


DAVIS COUNTY, UTAH 
(Psrwlngton) 


Yes 


.Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


AUINCTON COUNTY, VA, 
(Arl 1 ngton) 


Yes 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


CHESTERFIEI.D COL'NTY, VA, 
fCIicstorf (old) 


Yes 


General 

.Special 


Yea 


Yei 


No 


... 


... 


... 


poRTsnoim!, VA, 


No 


. . t 


. . 4 


t . . 


No 






1 


RICH7T)ND, VA, 


No 


. . . 


. . . 


. . . 


No 








VIRGINIA BEACH, VA, 


Yes 


.Special 


Yea 


No 


No 






i 


EDMONDS SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
WADI, (Lynnwood) 


Yes 


Special 


Yei 


Yes 


Yos 


Special 


Yos 


Yea 


lll'HILlNE SCHOOL DISIRICT, 
WAt'H, (Sosttle) 


Yes 


General 

Diiard 

Special 


Yea 


Yes 


Yea 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


: 


SPOKANE, WASH, 


Yes 


Any elec* 
t ion 


No 


... 


Yea 


Any elec* 
tlon 


Yes 


Yea 


TAK«*'W, WASH, 


Yei 


General 

Board 

special 


Yei 


Yei 


Yes 


General 

Board 

Special 


Yos 


Yea 

1 


MAUrSON, WIS, 


Vos 


General 


No 


. . . 


No 






j 


RACINE, WIS, 


Yes 


General 

Special 


Yea 


No 


No 


... 


.4. 


1 

... 1 

1 






1 





1 



.« n 

46 
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SCHOa REFCRENDUHS (Continued) 







SCHOOL BOND 


R£FER£KDOHS 


SCHOOL 


BUDGET OR TA 


t RATE REFI 


ERENOUKS 


School dtitrlct 


Author- 

IxodT 


Types of 
election 




Author- 

ised? 


Types of 
election 


Held in 
19707 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


4 1 5 


6 


7 


0 


9 



STRATW 4--ENR01LMEHT 12,000-24,999 (212 iyitomi) 



CALHOUN COUm, ALA. 
(Anniston) 

i. 


Yee 


At will 
of school 
bosrd end 
county 
com! SI ion 


No 




Yea 


At Mill 
of achool 
bosrd and 
county 
coonliilon 


No reply 




> GADSDEN, ALA, 


Yes 


Cenerel 

Speclel 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


•• 


i MESA, ARIZ, 


Yee 


Special 


Ho 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


•• 


\ WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY 

‘ SCHOOL DISTRICT, ARIZ. 

* (Phounix) 


Yne 


Special 


Yes 


Yea 


Yea 


Special 


No 


' * 


• NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Yee 


Bosrd 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 


No reply 


•• 


j ABC fvHDOL DISTRICT, 

r CAL'V, (Arteelo) 


Yes 


Bosrd 

Speclel 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


Ho 


•• 


1 AlAHEDA, CALIF. 

! 

1' 


Yee 


General 

Special 


No 


... 


Yii 


General 

Special 

Prlsury 


No 


' • 


\ 

AUtAHnRA^ CALir. 

{ 


Yee 


General 

Special 

Municipal 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 

Municipal 


No 


• * 


I ALUM ROCK ELEMENTARY 

i SCHOOL DISTRICT, CALIF. 

V (Gen Jose) 


Yee 


No reply 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


* * 


* AZUSA, CAl.IF, 

{ 


Yee 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Bosrd 

Special 


No 


• * 


i BAVERSFIELD, CALIF.— 

1 Elenontsry School Dietrlc 


Yee 

t 


Ceneral 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Genaral 

Board 

Special 


No 


• * 


!; BALDWIN PARK, CALIF. 

i 

f 


Yee 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Ganaral 

Board 

Special 


No 


• * 


BELLaOWER, CALIF. 


Yee 


Special 


No 


... 


Y.|a 


Special 


No 


•• 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Yee 


Genaral 

Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


General 

Special 


No 


■ •• 


BURBANK, CALIF. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


•• 


CAJON VALLEY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, CALIF. 
1 (El Csjon) 


Yee 


Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 

Special 


No 


■■ 


' CHUU VISTA, CALIF. 


Yee 


Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


•• 


‘ CUPERTINO, CALIF.— Ele- 

•entery School Dletrlct 


Yee 


Spec fa 1 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


•* 


1 DOWNEY, CALIF. 

r 


Yee 


Ganaral 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Genaral 

Board 

Special 


No 









<n 
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SCHOOL REFERCNDUMS (Continued) 







SCHOOL BOND 


REFEREHDUHS 


SCHOOL 


buuokt or tax rati: referendums 


School dlitrlct 


Author* 

liuJ? 


Type! of 
olcct Ion 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


Author* 

lied? 


Type! of 
el ect Ion 


HJld In 
19707 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


> 


6 


7 




9 



STRATUM 4 SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 



FAIKFIEI.D*SUISl<N SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, CALIF. 
(Fairfield) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


Yoi 


NO 1 

i 


I-ONIANA, CALIF. 


Yei 


Special 


No 




Yea 


Special 


No 


1 

... 1 


FREiwNT UNION iiicii scm)o: 
DISTRICT, CALIF. 

(Sonnyvn le) 


1 Yea 


Spec lal 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


1 

i 


CROFSirONT, CAl.TF.**Unloii 
High School Dl'itrlcl 


Yoi 


General 

Special 


No 




Yea 


General 

Special 


No 




HUNTlliUT\>N BEACH, CALIF.' 
Union High .School Dletrlc 


Yoi 


Gone ra1 

Hoard 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 
Roa rd 
Special 


Yea 


No 


INCLEWOD, CALIF. 


Yef 


Gene rn1 
Spec 1 al 
Pr lm.iry 


No 




Yea 


General 

Special 

Primary 


No 




U HESA*SrRlNC VALLEY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIS* 
TRICT, CALIF. (La Mena) 


Vtii 


Spec lal 


No 




Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


LODI, CALIF. 


Yoi 


General 

Boord 

Special 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


General 
Hoard 
Spec lal 


Yei 


No 


LOWELL n.EHtNTARY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, CALIF, 
(Wlilttlor) 


No 








No 


... 


... 


... 


MODESTX\ C.ALIF. 


Vei 


' General 
Special 
Municipal 


No 




Yea 


Gene ral 
Spec la 1 
Municipal 


No roply 


... 


NAPA VALLEY SflDOL DIS- 
TRICT, CALIF, (YountvllU 


Yon 

) 


Sped al 
(uiually) 


No 




Yoi 


Special 

(uiually) 


Yea 


No 


I 

OXNARD, CALIF.**Unlon Hlg 
School Olitrlct 


h Ve* 


General 

Doatd 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 




PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Yea 


Spec lal 


No • 


... 


Yoa 


Special 


No 


< . . 


POMONA, CALIF. 


Yoa 


General 

Eoord 

Special 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


General 
Board 
Spec lal 


Yea 


No 


REDLANDS, CALIF, 


Vea 


Special 


Nu 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


RfALTO, CALIF, 


Yei 


Spec lal 


Yea 


Yea 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... j 


RCaAND SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
CALIF, (Rowland Helghti) 


Yei 


Special 


No 


... 


Ho 




... 


1 


SAK LORENZO, calif, 


Yra 


General 

Special 

Hoard 


Ko 


... 


Y.?a 


General 

Special 

Board 


No 


... 


SAN MATEO, CALIF,**Ele* 
nentary School Dlitrlct 


Yea 


At dlacre* 
tlon of 
board 


No 


... 


Yea 


At dlacre- 
tlon of 
board 


No 


... 






O 

ERLC 



j 



V 
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SCHOOL noND 


REFRAENDUHS 


SCItOOL 


BUDGET OR TA.T RATE REFCREffDUHS 


School dlitrlct 


Author* 

liudf 


Typei of 
election 


Held In 
19707 


ApprnvedT 


Author* 

leedf 


Typee of 
election 


Held In 
19707 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


U 


3 


6 


7 


8 


9 



STRATUM 4 SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 





SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 




! SANTA CURA, CALIF. 

1 


Yii 


Guncril 

Bonril 

Special 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


t t t 




! SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Uo 


... 


... 


... 




SANTA ROSA, CAI.IP, 


Yui 


, Special 


Yea 


No 


Yci 


Special 


Yea 


No 




SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCIRXH 
DISTRICT, CALIK. 

(Redwood City) 


Yei 


Genera' 

BodriJ 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Board 

Special 


No reply 






VALLEJO, CAl.IF. 


Yci 


General 

Special 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


General 

Special 


No 


... 




VENTURA, CALIF. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Yea 


Rojrd 


No reply 


... 




VISALIA, CALIF. 


Yci 


Gcner.it 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Unard 

Special 


No 


. . . 


i 

i 


WEST COVINA, CALIF, 


Yei 


Genurnl 

Hoard 

Spcct.il 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Bo.ird 

Special 


Yea 


Nn 


1* 


WESTMINSTER, CAl.IF.-* 
KlcMontary School 
DUtrlcl 


Yfi 


General 
llu.i rd 
Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Hoard 

Special 


No 


. . . 


'( 

( 


WHITTIKR, CALIF, --Union 
HIrIi School Dlitrlct 


Yoi 


Coner.ll 

Ht»iird 

Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 

Hoard 

Special 


No 


. . . 


\ 


lUtlLHER VAl.I.RY SC1KN)1. 
DISTRICT, COLO, (»UMildnr: 


Yen 


Spi'cl.il 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


i 

1 


EASTIAIO: SCIKXJI. DISTRICT, 
COl.O, (tXuver) 


Yi>h 


Spt'cl.il 


Yes 


Yuri 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


i 

1 


i.nuEniN, COLO. 


Yfl 


Speei.it 


Nil reply 


... 


Yui 


Special 


Yea 


No 


[ 


roUDItE HClUXH. DISTKiCt', 
COLO. (Ft. Colllni) 


Yi'H 


Spccl.il 


Ni» 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


i 

i. 


FAST HARTFMRD, CONN, 


Vei 


Gcner.il 


Yea 


Yia 


No 


... 


... 


... 


t 

I; 


ENmn.H scirooL district, 

(.1INN. (Oiompionvl 1 le) 


Yl*h 


Spt‘cial 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


1 

1 - 
)■ 
r 


MILHIRH, conn. 


No 


... 


... 




No 


... 


... 


... 


NF;W ItRlTAIN, CONN. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


< 


NEW havf;n, lvnn. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


• ... 


... 


... 


1 

1 


NOHWALK, conn. 


111) 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


t 

y 

j' 


WEST IIARTIORO, CONN. 


Mo 


... 


... 


... 


Yea 


General 

Special 


. Mo 


... 


< . 

i 

1 

r 


WILHIIXilON, DEL. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


. . . 
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School dletrlct 
1 




SCHOOL BONE 


1 REFERENDUMS 


SCIKWL BUDGET OR TAX RATE REP 


uRENDUHS 


Authcr- 

liodl 

2 


Typoe of 
election 
3 


Held In 
1970? 

U 


Approved? 

5 


Author* 

teed? 

6 


Types of 
election 
7 


Held In 
19707 
8 


Approved? 

9 



STRATUM t* SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 



ALACHUA COUNTY, 
(Galnesvl lie) 


Yea 


Cencral 

Board 

Special 

Primary 


No 


1 - 


Yea 


Cenoral 

Special 


No 


... 


LEE COUNTY, FU. 
(Ft. Hycre) 


Yea 


General 


No 


... 


Yea 


Gene rnl 


No 


... 


MANATEE COUNTY, FLA. 
(Bradenton) 


Yea 


Cencral 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


MARION COUNTY, FLA. 
(Oc.iln) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yoa 


General 


No 


... 


SARASOTA COUNTY, FI.A. 
(Snrneotn) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


CLAYTi>N COUNrV, GA. 
(Jonoeboro) 


Yea 


Sf octal 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


• • • 


DOUGHERTY COliHH*, CJ<, 
(Albany) 


Yea 


hot rd 


So 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


GLYNN COUNn*, CA. 
(Brunswick) 


Yea 


Spot Inl 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


POI.SE, IDAHO 


Yea 


No reply 


No reply 


. . . 


No 








ALION, ILL. 


Yus 


Sped il 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


Special 


No 




DECATUR, ILL. 


Yu a 


Spi‘c li 1 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 




Ck/NNITE CITY, ILL. 


Yea 


Board 

Spoclnl 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 

Special 


No 


... 


HARLEM SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
ILL. (Rockford) 


Yea 


Special 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


Board 

Special 


No, 


... 


BARTHOLOMEW SCHOOL COR- 
PORATION, IND. (ColumSue) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


EAST ALLEN COUNTY, IND. 
(New Hover) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


KOKOMO-CENTER TOWNSHIP 
SCHOOL CORPORATION, IND. 
(Kokomo) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 




... 


... 


VICO COtFNTY, IND. 
(Torre Haute) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Yea 


Board 

Special 


Yea 


No 


No 


... 


... 


... 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Yea 


Special 


No 


. . . 


No 








SIOUX cm', IOWA 


Yea 


Board 

.Special 


No 


... 


Ko 


... 


... 


... 


dossier parish, u. 

(Benton) 


Yea 


Spec lal 


No 


... 


Yea 


Spec lal 


No 


... 


OUACHITA PARISH, LA. 

(Monroe)t 

' 


Yea 

. 


Spoclal 


,1o 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No reply 


... 
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SCHOOL REfERENOUMS (Continued) 



School diicricc 


SCHOOL BOND FEItRENDUItS 


SCHOOL BUDGET OR TA 


t RATE REF 


ERfNDUMS 


Author- 

itfld? 


Type* of 
election 


Held in 
1970’ 


Approved? 


Author- 

iied? 


Type* of 
election 


Held in 
19707 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 



STRATUM U SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 



ST, BERNARD PARISH^ U. 
(ChnlnseUe) 


Vei 


Cenerel 

Boerd 

Speciel 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


Conerel 

Speciel 


No 


. . . 


ST. UHDRY PARISH^ U. 
(Opelouiii) 


Yei 


Boird 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


TERREBONNE PARISH, LA, 
(Houne) 


Yei 


Speciel 


No 


... 


Yea 


Specie! 


Yaa 


No 


PORTIAND, MAINE 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


ALLEGANY COUNTY, MD. 
(Cunberlond) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


. . . 


... 


. . . 


FREDERICK COUNTY, MD. 
(Frederick) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


. . . 




. . . 


UASHINCTON COUNTY, MO. 
(HoBcritovn) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


. . . 


. 1 . 


... 


CHICOPEE, HASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


FALL RIVER, HASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


LOUELL, HASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


LYNN, HASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 




... 


... 


PITTSFIELD, HASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


QUINCY, HASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


••• 


... 


SOMERVILLE, HASS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


ANN ARBOR, HICII. 


Yei 


Cenerel 

Boird 

Special 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


General 

Boerd 

Special 


Yea 


No 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Yei 


Cenerel 

Board 

Speciel 


No 


... 


Yea 


Cenerel 

Boerd 

Special 


Yaa 


No 


DEARBORN, HICH, 


Yei 


Board 

Speciel 


Yea 


Yea 


Yea 


Boerd 

Speciel 


Yea 


Yoa 


FARMINGTON, HICH. 


Yoi 


Boerd 

Speciel 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 

Speciel 


No 


... 


CARDE.I CIT/, MICH. 


Yei 


Cenerel 

Boerd 

Speciel 


No 


... 


Yoa 


Cenerel 

Boerd 

Special 


No 


. . . 


CROSSE POINTE, MICH. 


Y«i 


Speciel 


Yoa 


Yea 


Yea 


Special 


Yea 


Yea - 2 
No - 1 


JACKSON, MICH. 


Yei 


Speciel 


No 


... 


Yea 


Speciel 


Yaa 


Yea 


PONTIAC, HICH. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Yea 


Speciel 


No 


... 


ROYAL OAK, HICH. 


Yei 


Boerd 

Speciel 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


Boerd 

Special 


Yea 


Yea 


SOUTHFIELD, KICH. 


Yei 


“''erd 

>eclel 


No ' 


... 


Yea 


Boerd 

Speciel 


No 


... 




I 

F 

V 




SCHOOL reFEREHDUIIS (Continued) 







SCHOOL BON 


D REFEREND 


UHS 


SCHOOL BUDGET OR T 


A C RATE REFERENDUMS 


School district 


Author* 

Ized? 


Types of 
elect Ion 


Hold In 
19707 


Approved! 


Author. 

Isrd! 


Types of 
election 


Held In 
19707 


‘ Approved! 


1 


2 


3 


i* 


3 


6 


7 




9 






STRATUM U 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 








WATERrORD TOWNSHIP SCHOO 
DISTRICT, MICH, (Pontiac 


J Ysi 

) 


Special 


No 


... 


Yas 


Special 


Yes 


No reply 


WAYML, men. 


Yei 


Hoard 

Special 


No 


... 


Yob 


Board 
Spoc lal 


No 


... 


DULUTH, HIIIH. 


Yes 


Cuncral 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yob 


Com; ml 

Ro.ird 

Special 


Yea 


Yea 


ROCJt>:STF.R, HIKN, 


Yes 


Spue lal 


No 


. . . 


No 


... 






KER(;USON*aORlSSANT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, HO, 
(Forguson) 


Y»*b 


Spec 1(1 1 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Spvclal 


N>< repl} 




indi:pendehck, id. 


Yea 


Special 


Yea 


Yea 


Yoa 


Special 


Yea 


Yes 


NORTH KANSAS CITY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, HO, 

(Kansas City) 


Yes 


Special 


Yea 


Yea 


Yea 


Board 

(unuully) 


Yes 


Yes 


PARKWAY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
HO, (Clufttcrflcld) 


Vos 


Boa rd 
Special 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Board 

Special 


No 


... 


RAYTOWN, riO, 


VOB 


At dla- 
cretlim of 
boiird 


No 


... 


Yea 


At die. 
crot Ion of 
hoard 


No 


... 


R1TF.II0L'R SCHOCtL DIS> 
TRICT, >10, (Overland) 


Yds 


Spec la 1 


No 


... 


VoB 


Boa rd 


Yea 


Yes 


RT. Jl)SF.rH, > 10 , 


Yes 


General 

Special 


Mo 


... 


Yus 


Gene ral 
Special 


No 


... 


HILI.INCS, HONT, 


Yes 


Board 

Special 


Mo reply 


... 


Yea 


Board 

Special 


No reply 


... 


CRF^\T FALLS, >|i)NT, 


Yes 


Board 

Special 


Yoa 


No reply 


Yu a 


Board 

Special 


No reply 


... 


CA>inF.H, K, J, 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Spoc lal 


Yua 


Yes 


CHERRY HILL TOWNSHIP, 
H, J, (Cherry Hill) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yes 


Board 


Yes 


No 


F. 1)1 SOM TOWNSHIP, N, J, 
(Korda) 


Ho 


... 


... 


... 


Mo 


... 




... 


kliaabetii, n, j. 


No 


... 


. . . 


. . . 


No 


... 






>IADISOM TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, N, J, (Old 
Bridge) 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


Yes 


Special 


Yes 


No 


TRENPOM, N, J, 


No 


... 


... 


. . . 


No 


. . . 






WA^MF. TOWNSHIP, N, J, 
(Way no) 


Yus 


.Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 


Yea 


No 


WrxiDBRlDGE TOWNSHIP, 
N, .1, (Woodbrldge) 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 



o 

ERIC 
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SCHOOL REFERENDUHS (Continued) 



School district 


SCHOOL BOMO REFERENDUIG 


SCHOOL wactr OR TAX RATE REFERENDUHS 


Author- 

ized? 


Types of 
olectlon 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


Author- 

ized? 


Types of 
election 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


y 


6 


7 


8 


9 



STRATUM t* SCWXn. SYSTEMS (Contlnged) 



C/XLUP-HC KINLEY COUNTY 
SCIKTOL OISTRICT, N, HEX, 
(Callup) 


No reply 




... 


... 


1 No 


... 


. . . 


. . . 


LAS CRUCES, N. HEX, 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


••• 


... 


BINCIIAHTON, N, Y. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


BRENTWOOO, N. Y. 


Yes 


Special 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Special 


Yes 


Yes 


COMKACK, N, Y, 


Yes 


Special 


Yes 


Yos 


Yes 


Board 


Yes 


Yes 


WST MEADOW, N. Y. 


Yes 


Board 


No 


... 


Yes 


Board 


Yea 


Yea 


rARKINCDALE, N. Y, 


Yes 


Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


GREECE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, N. Y, 
(Rochester) 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


Yes 


Special 


Yea 


Yea 


KENHORE, N, Y, 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


Yes 


No reply 


Yea 


Yea 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y, 


Yes 


Board 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


NEWBURGH, N, Y. 


Yes 


Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


NORTH SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Yos 


Board 

Special 


Yos 


Yea 


Yea 


Board 


No 


... 


SMITHTOWN CENTRAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, N. Y. 

(St. J^nes) 


Yes 


Special 


Ho 


... 


Yea 


Board 


Yoa 


Yea 


SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 


Yes 


Board 

Special 

Annual 

mooting 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No reply 


Yes 


Yea 


AUMANCE COUNTY, N. C. 
(Crahan) 


Yos 


General 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


DURHAM, N. C., city 
schools 


Yes 


General 

Spnclal 

Primary 


No 


... 


Yes 


(‘eneral 

Special 

Pjlmary 


Ho reply 


. . . 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Yes 


Decided 
at time 


No 


... 


Yes 


Decided 
at time 


No 


... 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY, N. C, 
(Wilmington) 


Yes 


Any elec- 
tion 


Ho 


... 


Yes 


Any elec- 
tion 


No 


... 


ONSLOW COUNTY, N. C. 
(Jacks onvllle) 


Yes 


Special 


No reply 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


RALEIGH, N. C« , city 
schools 


Yes 


Special 


Yes 


No reply 


No 


... 


... 


... 


WAYNE COUNTY, N. C. 
(Goldsboro) 


Ho 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


BEREA, OHIO 


Yes 


General 

Special 


No 




Yes 


General 

Special 


Yea 


No 








a 
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SCHOOL REFERENDUMS (Continued) 







SCHOOL BOKO 


' RCPERENDUHS 


SCHOOL 


BUDGET OR TAX RATE REPERENDUMS 


School dlecrlct 


Author- 

IzfldT 


Typei of 
election 


Held In 
19707 


Approved? 


Author- 

ized? 


Typtll of 
•lection 


Held In 
1970? 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 



STRATUM 4 SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 



CAKTON, OHIO 


Yea 


General 


No 


... 


Yea 


General 


Yea 


Yea 






Special 








Special 










Prlnary 








Primary 






aEVEUND HEICHTS-UNI- 


Yci 


General 


Yea 


No 


Yea 


General 


Yea 


No 


VERSITY HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, OHIO 
(Cleveland) 




Special 








Special 








CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


Yes 


General 


No 




Yea 


General 


No 








Special 








Special 






ELYRIA, OHIO 


Yea 


General 


No 




Yea 


General 


Yea 


No 






Special 








Special 






HAMILTON, OHIO 


Yes 


General 


No 




Yea 


General 


No 








Fpoclal 








Special 






SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Yea 


General 


No 




Yea 


General 


No 








Special 








Special 






UARREN, OHIO 


Yea 


General 


No 




Yea 


General 


No 








Special 








Special 






WT LLOUCH 8 Y - EAS TLA K£ 


Ym 


(^neral 


Yea 


Yea 


Yea 


General 


Yea 


Yea 


SCHOOL DISTRICT, OHIO 
(Willoughby) 




Special 








Special 






UWTOK, OKLA, 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 


Yea 


Yea 


HIDWEST CITY, OKLA, 


Yea 


Board 


Yea 

1 


- No reply 


No 


... 


... 


... 


PUTNAM CITY SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, OKLA. (Oklahoma 
City) 


Yea 


Board 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 


No 


... 


BEAVERTON, OREC. 


Yea 


. Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 


Yea 


Yea - 1 
No - 3 


EUGENE, OREG. 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Board 


Yea 


Yea - on 










• 




Special 




2nd aC- * 
Compc 


SALEM, OREG. 


Yea 


Special 


No 


••• 


Yea 


Board 

Special 


Yea 


Yea 


ABINGTON, PA. 


Yes 


At dis- 
cretion 
of board 


No 


. . . 


No 


... 


... 


... 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


No 


... 


... 





No 


... 


' ... 


... 


ARMSTRONG SCHOOL DIS- 


Yea 


General 


No 




No 








TRICT, PA. (Ford CUy) 




Special 

Primary 














BETHLEHEM, PA, 


Yea 


General 


No 


... 


No ' 


.1. 


... 


... 


BRISTOL TOWNSHIP, PA. 
(Brletol) 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 




HEADING, PA. 


Yea 


General 

Prlmar)* 


No 


• • • 


No 




... 


* * * 





Cr 

t 

t 
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SCHOOL REFERENDUMS (Conti nufd) 



School dlitrlet 


SCHOOL BOND REFCRENOU 




SCHOOL BUDGET OR TA 


X RATE REPEUKDUKS 


Author- 

liidT 


Typoi of 
•laetlon 


Hold In 
19707 


Approvad? 


Author- 

liad? 


Typoa of 
oloeclon 


Hold Id 
19707 


Approvad? 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 1 


_2 



STMTtm 4 SCnCXJL SYSTDfl (ConclDuid) 



WARWICK CITY SCHOOL DIS- 
TMCT, K 1. (Coalolcut) 


Yaa 


Conaral 

Spoclal 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Yaa 


Canaral 

Special 


Yaa 


Yaa 


ANDERSON, S. C, 


Yaa 


No reply 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


... 


DARLINGTON COWn, S. C. 
(Darlington) 


Ho 


... 


... 


... 


Ho 


... 


... 


. . . 


FLORENCE, S. C, 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Yaa 


Board 


Yaa 


Ho 


SPARTANBURG, S, C, 


No 


... 


... 


... 


Ho 


... 


... 


... 


RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 


Yea 


No reply 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


SIOUX FALLS, S, DAK. 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


KNOX COUNTY, TEJW. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


ABILENE, TEXAS 


Yea 


Specie! 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


BIRIVILLE SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, TEXAS (Ft. Worth) 


Yea 


Special 


Yaa 


Yaa - on 
2nd at- 
tempt 


No 


. . . 


. . . 




ECTOR COUNTY SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, TEXAS (Cdeaaa) 


Yaa 


Specie! 


No 


... 


Ho 


... 


... 


... 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


... 


GARLAND, TEXAS 


Yea 


Special 


No reply 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


HARLANDALE SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, TEXAS (San 
Antonio) 


Yea 


Special 


Vo 


. . . 


No 


... 






IRVING, TEXAS 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


MESQUITE, TEXAS 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


MIDLAND, TEXAS 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


Ho 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


AI.PINE SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
UTAH (Anorlean Fork) 


Yaa 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


General 

Board 

Special 


No 


... 


OGDEN, UTAH, city 
achoola 


Yaa 


General 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


. .. 


CHESAPEAKE, VA. 


Yea 


Special 


Yaa 


Yaa 


No 


... 


... 


... 


ROANOKE, VA., city 
achoola 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


ROANOKE COUNTY, VA. 
(Salen) 


Yea 


Special 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


... 


BELLEVUE, WASH. 


Yaa 


General 


No 


... 


Yaa 


Special 


No 


... 


CLOVER PARK SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, WASH (T«com) 


Vaa 


Canaral 
1 Board 
1 Special 


No 


... 


Yea 


Ca aural 

Board 

Special 


No rapl] 


f ... 















SCHOOL REFERENDUH5 (Continued) 
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i 
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SOKXX. EOKD REFERENDUKS 


SCHOOL 


BITDCET OR TAX RATE REFERENDUMS 


School dlicrlcc 


Author- 

IcodT 


Typii of 
election 


Held in 
1970? 


Approved? 


Author* 

tied? 


Typii of 
election 


Held iQ 
19707 


Approved? 


1 


2 


3 


U 


i 


6 


7 


S 


9 



STRATUM 4 SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Contlnuid) 



FEDERAL WAY, i:aSH, 


Yet 


Contril 

(uiutlly) 


Yea 


Yet 


Yet 


General 

(uiutlly) 


Y<i 


Ytt 


KENT, HASH. 


Yei 


Cenertl 

Specltl 


Yea 


No 


Yet 


Special 


Yci 


Y«t 


LAKE UASHINCTON SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, UASH. 
(Kirklind) 


Yci 


Spec lal 


Yet 


No 


Yet 


Special 


Yea 


Ytt 


REKTOK, UASH. 


Yos 


Special 


Yet 


Yet 


Yet 


General 

Specltl 


Y«i 


Yet 


VANCOUVER, UASH. 


Yee 


Cenertl 

Special 


No 


... 


Yet 


General 

Speclol 


Yet 


Yet 


CABELL COUNTY, U. VA. 
(Huntington) 


Yet 


General 

Special 


Ho 




Yet 


General 

Specltl 


Yet 


Yet 


MARION COUNTY, U. VA. 
(Felnaont) 


Yee 


Board 


No 


... 


Yet 


Board 


No 


... 


RALEICH COUNH, W. VA. 
(Beckley) 


Yet 


Specltl 


No reply 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


WOOD COUNTY, U. VA. 
(Ptrkertburg) 


Yet 


General 

Board 

Special 

Primary 


No 


... 


Yet 


General 

Board 

Special 

Primary 


No 




APPLETON, UIS. 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


CREEK BAY, UIS. 


Yet 


By petition 


No 


... 


No 


... 






KENOSHA, UIS. 


Yet 


General 

Board 

Special 


Yet 


No 


No 


... 


... 


.. . 


UAUKESKA, UIS. 


Yet 


Special 


No 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


WEST ALLIS, UIS, 


No 


... 


... 


... 


No 


... 


... 


... 


CASPER*mDUEST SC1KX)L 
DISTRICT, UYO. (Ctiper) 


Yet 


Special 


No 




Yet 


Special 


Yet 


No 


CHEYENNE, UYO. 


Yet 


Special 


No 


... ' 


Yet 


Special 


Yet 


No 



I 
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ERS INFORMATION AID is prepared as one of several 
special services for subscribers to the Educational 
Research Service. Subscribers may request up to five 
copies for which there v/ill be no charge. Additional 
copies may be purchased at the price indicated on the 
front page. Inquiries regarding subscriptions to the 
Service ($80 a year) should be sent to the Educational 
Research Service^ Box 5, NEA Building, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Date Received 



Date Trocessed 



smim v:OR}:siiEET for data about FmKciAm induced sxaff cut-backs 

Note: Umlt responses to fltinnclolly induced cut-bocks. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollnent end or tlie wage price freeze, 

LOCATION UEPORI-ED Alabama 



School System Title Birmingham 
Dr, Sparks 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



SOURCE 



Date 



nature ok action 



No Cut 



Number 



N\imber _ 
Number 



Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of special i?.ed teachers 
Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc,, 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number ^ ' 

Other: — ^ 



Number 



OUTCCS'IES OK THE ACTION (As cited) 

^ Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

Reduction in. educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 



Information is not clear or complete 
WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

D Federal 

[3 State 
n Local 



Hold the line budget 
No Cots - No improvements 



O O 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



Note : 



SUM>WUY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED ST/\FF CUT-BACKS 

Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 
lower enrollment and or tile wage price freeze. 



o 

ERIC 



LOCATION REPORTED 



Birmingham, Alabama 



Jefferson County 



School System Title 
SOURCE Telegram from Jt Revls Hall 



Enrol Iment 



Teachers 



tSves - Had a cut-back 

NATUIiE OF ACTION ^ 

3 Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

^ Reduce number of substitute teachers Number _ 

Reduce number of .specialized teachers Number 



Date . 



9/15 



100 



0 

0 

0 

E 

□ 



~nr 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 
Reduce number of teacher tildes Number 120 

Other: ^ 



Number 2 supvr. 



OUTCa-fES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers ““ from 23 to 28 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 
Other: Threatened loss of accreditation 



Information Is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?, 
nn Federal 
0 State 
0 Local 



xoyjt 












i 



I: 



f. 

I 

1 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR PATA ABOUT niL\>XIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT- BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the vage price freeze. 



. LOCATION REPORTED 



Alabama 



School System Title 



Mobile 



SOURCE 



Dr. Owen, Treas . 



Enrollment ^ Teachers 

Date 



& 



NAIURK OF ACTION 

pT| Reduce number of regular teachers 
) Reduce number of substitute teachers 
^ Reduce number of spcclali zed teachers 
^ Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
r~] Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

□ Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

I I Other: 



Number 143 on formula drop in ADA from 
, , last year's 

NYimber 

Number 



200 



boycotting 



Number 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 



c 

u 

u 



Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Minimum wage hit 

Information is not clear or complete 

VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? . 
n Federal -- up 
pi State 567. state share 

[2 Local ’ mills local effort; 7 mandated 

Legislation still in session. 

62% more for substitutes 

200 specialized teachers — no funds. , No funds for teacher aides 
No tax money for teaching supplies. Paid by the pupil. 

Not compulsory at elementary— do Without except for federal program 

Forget Increases for teacher salaries 



$1/2 million for buses 
$1/2 additional operating cost 
Governor may withhold 



xou 
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Date Received Sept. 17, 1971 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY VORKSIEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIl^AMCIALLY I^a}UCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment end or the wage price freeze. 

LOCATION REPORTED Anchorage Alaska 

School System Title Anchorage School Dlst. Enrollment 33,000 Teachers 

SOURCE Hanes, Admin. Assistant Date 



NAlUllE OF ACTION 



No 

No 

..Yea 

No 



Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number 
Number 70T 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 907. reduction in equipment 
Yes ^ Reduce number of teacher aides Number ■ remodeling 

Other: any, nf nnly 17 nll^ nf AQ rniing/»lAr*: l/*ff ^ rmTy 9 

out of 20 nurses left. 

OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 



No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 



Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

Reduction in educational program offerings ^Reduced reading teachers, psycho- 
Rcduction in educational services ^ logical peraonnel, apeech & reading 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

Plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information Is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
n Federal 
D State 
n Local 



31.000 enrollment in 1970*71; Budget $44 Million 

33.000 enrollment in 1971-72; Budget $50.8 MilIion(but increaae mostly in Debt Service) 
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hiaifflifftaiTiam 



Date Received 



Date Processed 



STOIAUV VIOXKSllHET FO!l DATA ABOUT Fl^i\^;ClADDY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note; limit responses to financially Imlnced cot-backs. Disrecovd eCfects of 
lower enrollncnt end or the WaRe price freeze. 



location REPORTED 



Carmichael, Calif. 



School System Title 
SOURCE 



San Juan Unified 



Enrollment Teachers 



Date 



9/17/71 



NATURE or ACTION 



□ 



Number 91 $ 1.000.500 

lumber ■ 

Kvimber 



Reduce number of rccular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 
Reduce number of supportinc professional staff 229’'“'"'’" 

Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. » 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number :: 

Other: 



Average of 1.5 pupils per class 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger dosses for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In educational services 

Rcosslgnmcnt of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year • 

« . Reduced maintenance, etc. by $104, 8J1 

Other: ^ — 



0 

□ 



Information Is not clear or complete 



VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
pi Federal 
pi State 
Q Local 



Total reduction of $1,250,000 
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Date Received 



Date Frocessed 



SUMMARY VO.^SHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FlMAtXlAl.LY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs, Disrecard effects of 

lower enrollment and or tbc vafic price freeze, 



o 

ERIC 



LOCATION REPORTED California 



Fresno City 



School System Title 
SOURCE Arnold Finch, Supt. 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



Date 



9/16/71 



Yes, had a cutback 
NATURE OF ACTION 

3 Reduce number of rccular teachers Number ■ 

^ Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

U Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

x] Reduce number of supportinc professional staff members Number 

3 Reduce appropriations for tcacblnc materials, etc. 

3 Reduce number of teacher aides Number Eliminated this service 

3 Other: Reduced capital outlay, maintenance, operations, & supplies 

OUTCOES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larcer classes for remaining teachers Less than 1 pupil per teacher 
_ Shortened day for students 
_ Reduction in educational program offerings 
J Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

Plans for shortened year 

Other: Reduction of teaching materials, elimination of teacher aides 

Low saljiy iucieas e foi ’ teach e rs * th is z~~:rz — . . . ^ 

-1 — _ LOW amount of administra- 



tive services (only 1,897* of budget to 
adminis tration) 



Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

Pn Federal Title 1 now less; may come up 
H State million less than 1970-71 

n local 



Allocation of supplies cut back to 1966 level and costs- Increased 307. since 1966, 

Counting Influence of inflation, they are $6 million behind their 1969-70 level, 

• They were cut $1,200,000 this year 

• They were cut $1,700,000 last year 

Total budget .'of $55 million this year. 



iS8 






o 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUM^L^UY 1?6:-IKSUEET FOIi DATA ABOUT FlJiARCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT- BACKS 

Kote: Limit responses to iinnncinlly induced cut-bacRs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment end or the wage price freeze. 



LCXLATION REPORTED , 



Garden Grove» Calif. 



School System Title 



Garden Grove Unified School 52»000 



SOURCE 



Mr. Norse » Asst. Supt. 



Date 



_ Teachers ^ »900 
9/16/71 



NATURE OF ACTION 

3 Reduce number of regular teachers 
^ Reduce number of substitute teacliers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number 

Number 



Reduce nimiber of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

Reduce number of teactier aides Number 

Library aides reduced $A0,000 



Number 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 






Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel tJ classroom teaching 
plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?, 
pi Federal 
[~1 State 

|T1 Local $1,600,000 

Reduced supplies, equipment, instructional materials and services 



X 



o3 



; ' ji •. -*• 



8-412 0 - 72 - pi, 16D-1 - 12 




I 
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California 

LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DIST. Sept. 17, 1971 

Mr- George McMullen reported for the Unified Los Angeles School 
District that the reduction from last year's budget in terms of current 
dollars was only $10 million but that this figure is very misleading 
as the $10 million reduction occurs in the face of no salary increase 
whatsoever for inflation, which he estimates to be worth approximately 
$20 million. The actual reduction that has been taking place over the past 
few years is estimated by him to be 3K to 57. (approx. $24 million) most 
of which has been accomplished by curtailing programs such as counseling, 
testing, building and grounds maintenance, and even by reducing the 
number of teaching periods in grades 9-12 from 6 to 5. Also, 1,000 
teachers were not hired this year and there was also some cutbacks 
in the administration and counseling areasi 



4 .' 



70 



. i 
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Date Received 9/15/71 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note* Limit responses to flnonclally Induced cut-backs* Disregard effects of 
.lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED Californio 



School System Title Oakland Public Schools 
Mr. Alden Badolt Asst. Supt* 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



SOURCE 



Date 



NATURE OF ACTION 



m 

B 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 



150 reductions proposed 1 n preliminary budget. 



Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 60 
Number 



Slow Attrition 



Number 



Number 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number . > i 

Cut back on many other aspects, custodian, etc. Maintenance is at rocious. 



Slight increase in enrollment 



OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: ^ 

Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?- 
Federal 
State 
Q Local 



Cut Instructional supplies back in last three years* Could not go further* This 
la about 1/4 over last three years. We are really on the ropes* Gone to all 
sources for dunds* Appeal for 874 

No salary Increases* 

Last minute emergency unemployment* 

$1*8 million to Oakland City Council; 1/2 to schools* 

Restored 150--98 from Dept* of Labor money; 32 out of district budget; 15 out of new 
state money if it comes* 
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Date Received September 17, 1971 . 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY V05UCS1IEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIR\NCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disrecard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED Sacramento, Californio 
School System Title Sacramento Pub lic Schools 
SOURCE Charles Glen 



Enrollment _ Teachers 

Dote 



NATURE OF ACTION 

^ Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

Z] Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

Z) Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

ZJ Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 
H) Reduce appropriations for teacliing materials, etc. 

3 Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Z) Other: 



UUiUU'U:.^ Ut lllh ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for retraining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educa tional services 

Reassigi^ent of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information Is not clear or complete 



VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

□ Federal 
r~l State 
n Local 

No reduction this year* Cuts took place last 3 years. 

Anticipate possibility of some cut next month based on reduction in enrollment only. 





I 



V- 

i-- ■ 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUM>LMIV WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIKANCIALLY INDUCED ST#\FF CUT-BACKS 

Kote: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of , 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 

LOCATION REPORIED San Dtoeo. Callfornln 

Est. Oct. 10 

School System Title Snn Diceo Unified School nisCri tHnrollmcnt nn^ Teachers 



SOURCE Mr. Harmon Kurtz. Director of Plan, and Rogoarch 



Date _■ 9/17/71 



o 

ERIC 



r 

k, 

'P 

k 

I 

I 



Number 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Number _ 
Number 



NAIURE OF ACTION 

Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 
Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number . 

Other: 



Number 



OUTCaiES OF TIIE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: | 



Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOIFRCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
tU Federal 
Q State 
□ Local 

No cutback in gross dollars, but increase in accessed valuation (16.8^) resulted in 
loss of $3,338,000 for State appointment. 

Proposed quality education programs in a changing society in the amount of $5 million 
were eliminated. 

Reduction^ due to State formula: . 



$ 2,182 


Supplies 


39,000 ‘ 


Principals )and Vice Principals 


116,394 


Teachers 


28,874 


Other certified personnel 


14,145 


‘ Classified personnel 


33,397 


Textbooks 


24,280 


Other books 


‘ 189, 7d9 


Other expenses of instruction 



173r 
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Date Received Date Processed 

SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

.lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



Lakewood , Colorado 



LOCATION REFORITD 

School System Title Jefferson County Schools Enrollment ^ 
SOURCE Telegraia from Alton W. Cowan, Supt. of Schools Date 



NATURE OF ACTION ‘ - 

^ Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number _ 

^ Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

^ Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
^ Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

Z] Reduce number of teacher aides Number ‘ 

Z) Othor: 



Teachers 

9 / 16/71 



Number 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

B Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 
n Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: ^ 

I loformation is not clear or completp 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
r Federal 
^ State 
Local 



Received telegram: 

Ve have not had any significant cut in the local, state, or federal funds, 
especially any that would have resulted in event described in items B and C 
of your wire of Sept* 14« 
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Mr. Baer, Hartford Connecticut 

In reply to your telegram of Sept. 14: 

A* City funds to operate the Itartford Public Schools cut back sharply 
this year. The total cut in the general budget amounting to $3.7 
million from a conservative budget request* This followed sizeable 
reductions in the previous two years* 

B. The effect has been that almost every category of personnel has 
been reduced, despite a sizeable enrollment increase. Specifically, 
regular teachers, specialized teachers, and other professional staff 
including administrators have been reduced* Because of some program 
advances, specifically in "Follow Through", teacher aides have not 
been cut. All expense items in the budget have been sharply reduced 
despite inflationary pressures. This applies to teaching materials, 
instructional supplies and equipment, plus maintenance and up-keep 
of school buildings. 

C. Classes have been increased in size on the average of 3 pupils each. 

Many programs, including Project Concern* special subjects and regular 
academic areas have been reduced because of personnel slashes. In 
similar fashion, a number of service activities are operating below 
lost year's level and essential plant improvement has not been possible. 

D. Federal funds reduced. Primarily because of cut in lunch subsidy* 
state funds reduced sharply, while local funds, as cited previously, 
suffered reduction from the budget request* 

E. Despite all efforts to live vithinthe budget, we are currently 
operating with a distinct possibility of a $1 million deficit. 

No decision has yet been made on overcoming this problem. Both 
the immediate and long-range effect is frightening. ^Personnel 
reductions also mean that the kind of detail you asked for in your 
telegram is not possible at this time* Ve are hard pressed to • 

keep the "ship" operating. ^ / 



Enrollment: Approx* 28,000 

Teachers: 1,600 



0./0 
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Date Received dj^c Processed 

SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT Fir^AliCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACtiS 

Kote: Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs* Disregard effects of 
Ic»/cr enrollment and or the wage price freeze* 

LOCATION REPORTED 

School System Title uilmingenn .qrhnnia Enrollment <;op^ Teachers j/,2 

SOURCE Bussell Dlnecn. Aafilstanr Supt. for Date Q/p/?i 



NATURE OF ACTION 



. J 

X 



X 




Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

Reduce nicnber of substitute teachers Number 1/2 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 5 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 
Reduce appropriations for teachlnc materials, etc* 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Other: 



OOTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

H Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction in educational progron offerings 
Reduction In educational services 



□ 

B 



Reasslgnnent of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
.Plans for shortened year 
Other: 



□ 



Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE COT BACK? 
ri Federal 

B State Voluntary return of 21 ($188,000) In non-saUiy areas 

□ 



Mue^ positions: I psychologist, I social worksr, I science supervisor, 

1 soclsl studies supervisor, 1 director of food servlets* 

Bequlrsd.to lengthen elementary day by 1/2 hour, to meet Blnlmia standards* 






f 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



su>:m.^hy \:ori;sukev data about rirtuxiALLV ikduced siafk cut-backs 

Note: Llnlt responses to financially Induced cut-baeks< Dlsref>ard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price frcczci 



LOCATION REPORTED 



District of Columbia 



School System Title Washington, D, C. 



Enrollnicnt 



Tcochcrs 



SOURCE 



Linscy 



[3 Last year's budget 

NATURE OK ACTION , 

Reduce number of regular teachers 

B Reduce nutnber of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of spccialiacd teachers 



Date 



Number 



533 



Number 
Number 118 



arc, science, 
music 



Abolish Urban Teacher Corps 
$600,000 of sunoor enrichment 
program 



D Red ucc number of supporting professional staff tnembers Number 

^ Reduce appropriations for teaching natcrlals, etc. 

3 Reduce number of tcacticr aides Number ** elementary and 

□ Other; ^condory 

OUTCaO-S OK THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational progran offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

RcosslgmcnC of professional personnel Co classroom teaching 
Plarts for shortened year 

Ocher: 

_J Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

□ Federal 
n State 
t3 tocal 

Budget was required to cover pay raises of all employees amounting to $9 million. 
Budget for this year is not approved yet but it is anticipated that 3S4 positions 
will bo restored and budget will risp about $7 million 



-Lf 7 
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Dote Kccclvcd Date Processed 

SWDIAUY VOXKSir.ET FO.'l DATA ABOUT FlllMXlAUY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Mote: Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs* Dlsrc{;ord effects pf 

lower cnrollmcnc and or the vogc price freeze* 

LOCATION REPORIED ^ Jnrk sonviIlp> Florida 

School System Title Duval County Enrollment 118,000 Teachers 5.872 

SOURCE Mr* Calhoun Date 9/16/71 



KATURE OF ACTION ^ 

Reduce number of rc^ulnr teachers Kunibcr 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Kunber 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number ^ 
Reduce appropriations for teaching natcrlals, etc. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Other: Reduced planned teacher aid positions > resource personnel 

OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

B Larccr classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In educational services 
Q Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

B Plans for shortened year 

Other: I 

Q Information la not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF fU>0)S ARE CUT BACK? , « 

Q Federal P.L* 874 reduced $612,904; school lunchea reduced $538*000 
(3 State Reduced $4,477,000 
□ Local 




Budeet reduce tons ! 

$1,150,000 new taachlng positions 



1,500,000^ auppllas 

350,000 'textbooka 
1,000,000 ulnt/inanca 

350.000 adalnlatratlva poaltlona 

100.000 clerical poaltlona 
' 800,000 cuatodlal 



I 



I 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



6WDIARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIl^ANCIALWY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Vote: Limit responses to flnanclolly Induced cut-backa* Dlsregord effects of 

lower enrollment and qr the woge price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED OrAngp fotinty Florida ^OrlAndn) 



School System Title 



SOURCE , Alton Nolle- Aaststant Superintendent 

NATURE OF ACTION NONE , 

Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Enrollment fl/^,OOQ Teachers 
Date 9 / 17/71 ^ 



Number . 



Number _ 
Number . 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materlalsi etc. 
Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Other: 



Number , 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) NONE 

B Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In educational serv/.ces 
n Reassignment of proJesslonal personnel to classroom teaching 

B Plans for shortened year 

Other: - 



r~l Information Is not clear or complete 
WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 



Ixl Federal school lunch funds reduced about $100|000 -- 
Q State 
□ Local 



no program reduction 



o 
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Date Received 



Dace Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIllAKCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to flnnncially Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LCXIATION REPORTED Palm Beach. Florida 



School System Title Palm Beach County Schools Enrollment SS.OOO Teachers 3 , son 

SOURCE Jtr^Houaton Sapp, Administrative Asa*t for Hr. EaalY > Date 9/17/71 

Supt. i 

NATURE OF ACTION ^ 

□ Reduce nunber of regular teachers Number 

B Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

□ Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 
n Reduce appropriations for teaching materials* etc* 

□ Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

n Ocher: - 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 



B 

B 



Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In educational services 



B 



□ 



Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: , 

Information Is not elear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARZ CUT BACK? 
n Federal 
O State 
□ Local 



Larger appropriation* but It buys less when the per pupil income la naasured 
by needs* 

Tbe Increase In number of schools on double session has lowered the teacher 
B»orele 'factor and resulted In oK>re teacher absenteelsn. 

There hae baen an Increase in library resources. 



ISO 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SU^DIAUY KOKKSJIKET TO DATA ABOUT KIIIM.XIALLY INUUCKU STAFP CUT-BACKS 

Kote: Limit responses to Hnniicially Induced cut-backs. Disregard circcts of 

loi/cr cnrollncnt end or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPOUTED , 



Florido 



Cl. - 1 C .. Plncllos County 

School System Title i_ 

SOURCE Supt. Mangtn 



Enrollncnt 
Date 



Tcaclicrs^i^OO 



KAIVRE OK ACTION 



E3 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



150 



Reduce number of regular teachers Number ^ 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching natcrials, etc. 
Reduer^ number of teacher aides Number . 

Ocher: 



Number ^ centr al 

oiixcc assts. 



OUTCatES OF TltC ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel Co classroom teaching 

B Flatas for shortened year 

Other: Ksintenance limited to health & safety of pupils 



Art & Music freeze 
psychology, social workera 



r~l Information is not clear or complete 
WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Federal 

State 

Local 



Federal Is equal 
State up slightly 

$,000,000 loss of election 



No new positions 



o 
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Date Received Date Processed 

SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FlKANCIAttY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Mote* Limit responses to financially induced Cut-backs. Disregard effects of 
lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED Polk County, Florida 

School System Title Folk Co. > Public Schools 



approx. apprc7 

Enrollment 55.000 Teachers 3.00C 



SOURCE Shaw, Dir, of Educ. Programs 
for U. W. Reed, Supt. 



Date 9-17-71 



NATURE OF ACTION 



X 

X 



g 



Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

Reduce nicnber of substitute teachers Number - 

Reduce nufiber of specialized teachers Number . 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc* 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number from kd . Migrant Program 

Other: ^ --- - 



OUTCaiES OP THE ACTION (As cited) 



B 

B 

□ 



Larger classea for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for atudenta 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational servlcca 

Reasslgnaent of professional peraonnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACKt, 

pn Fadersl " Migrant program elimlnatad 42 sides 

n Xx>cal Tax reduction of $124, 326 In rool back o^ milesge to maximum of 10 
. $425,000 reduction In Educ. laprovement Expense program 
All innovativa and Improvement Instructional programs were eliminated from State and Federal 
funds. Xn-servlce training program was reducad $50,000. Haterlsls and equipment fro improvement 
of instruction were delated. Teschsrs visitation and conference program was drsatlcslly cut. 
Ikjtlea formerly assigned to 3 County level staff membra ware assumed by other personnel in In- 
acructlonal department. Teachers sides will work only on days when children arc prsscnt which 
eliminate days for orisntstlon, planning, .etc. (work days reduced from 196 co 180) 



* Kindg. Books 
Guide books 
.Juvenile gt. 
Llasoo office 



JL06 
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Date Received Date Processed 

SWDIARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIllAKCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backsi Disregard effeets of 

lower enrollncnt end or the wage price freeze* 

. LOCATION REPORTED Pc Kalb. C&Qryia 

School System Title Kalb County School Enrollnent q s ^ non Teachers 

SOURCE Mr. Rav Vass Dot* ,9/16/71-: 



NATURE OF ACTION 

Reduce number of regular teaehers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number - 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number _ 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc* 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number _ 

Other: Inereaied pillage 

OOlCttES OF THE ACTION (As eited) 

B Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 
n Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other; ««» cutbeclc* 

I I Inforutlon li not clear or coisplece 

WHICH SOURCE OF FU:a)S ARE CUT BACK? . , 

n Federal 
n State 
n Local 

Citizens voted overvbelalngly Co Increase property Csx from 20 to 25 mills* 





I 

! 

I 

I 

! 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY VORKSIEET FOR DATA ABOUT FiriM:CIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-EACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced ^ut^bocks. Disregard effects of 

lower enrol InenC and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED 

School System Title 

SOURCE Harold Fukunaga 



NATURE OF ACTION ^ 

Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

B Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



. Enrollment ifio^onn Teoebers A^nnn 
Date ^717/73 



Number ^ 
Number 



^ Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 
I] Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

3 Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

I Other: 



OUTCaCS OF TIE ACTION (As cited) 

B Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

B Plant for shortened year 

Other; * 



Infonaation is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

Federal minor reducations only. 
Sta te 
Local 



S 

□ 

□ 



Title III — $30,000 
Adult Education $60,000 
\ 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



ERIC 



SUMMARY HOUKSllEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIKANCIALI.Y INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

note: Limit responses to rinnnclnlly Induced cut-backs. Dlsresard effects of 

•,lo\«r enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 

LOCATION REPORTED 

Sehool System Title Boise Public Schools Enrollment Teachers 

SOURCE Floyd Easton Date 



i 



HAIVRE OF ACTION 






Reduce number of regular teaehers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number _ 
Number 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, ete. 
Reduee number of teactier aides Number . 

Other; 



Number . 



OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger Classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 



Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

Federal 
(n State 
pi Local 



No cut-back in staff* 

Some increase in class size* 



xoo 
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Date Received 



Date Frocessed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT F1K.\KC1AUY IKDUCEO SIAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to Hnanclally Induced cut-bseks* Disregard effects of 

lover enrollfRCnt and or the wage price freecet 



ChicagOi Illinois 



LOCATION REPORTCD 

PJjYes, have n»d cui-oacks 

School Syste.n Title City of Chicago 
SOURCE Arthur R. Lchnc, Asat. Supt* 



Enrol Inent 



Teachers 



Date . 



9/16 



NATURE or ACTIOM 



B 



Reduce number of regular teachers Nuwber 

Reduce nmber of subatitute teachers Kjmber ^ 

Reduce number of specialised teachers Number , 



Kot filling vicancic 
from turnover 



Reduce mnber of supporting professional atsff pteobera 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materlalai etc* 
Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

pn Other: 12 day lay-off of all staff 



Number 



OUTCaCES or the action (As cited) 

B Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened dsy for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In educstional services 

Rcasslgnaent of professional personnel to clsssroom tesching 
Mans tot .hortened ,e.r 

Other; See belov * 



Information ia not clear or complete 

VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
n Federal 
Q Stmte— primarily 
n Local 

s Frectc in salary Increment for ill employees 
Reopening negotiated contractual agreement re salaries for 1972 




loo 



Date Received 



Date frocctscd 



SUDUHY VOOKSHEET FOCI DAIA ABOirr riIt\lXlAttY nDlOT SXMfT CUT-RACKS 

Rote: tieit rcsponiei to financially induced cut-bacRi# Dliretard effects of 

lover cnrollocnt and or the vat« price frccte* 



iOCATlOM RCPORTZB lndlanai>olU ftiMte School a. 
School Syaten Title 



tnroltncnt . Teachers 



source Kr> Kincaid 317/ 6H-2381 x 307 Date . S/imi 



KAIVPX 






OF ACTION 

Reduce nurtcr of regular teacher i KOober - 

Reduce mciber of atTbatltotc teachers fir»ber , 

Reduce t>urJ>or of tpeclallrcd tcacheri Ihiaber 

Reduce m&bcr of supporting professional staff ecehers 
Reduce appropriations for teaching naterials, etc* 

Reduce mxciher of teacher aides Ihrsher — - 

Other: — 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACT1(W (As cited) 

B larger classei for regaining teachers 
Shortened day for studenta 

B Reduction in educational pregraa offerings 
Reduction in educational services 
r“ Reasslgnrsent of professional personnel to classmoa teaching 

B Rians for shortened year 

Other: Reduction in of ferine of Driver Edocat ton 

n Infonaatlon Is not clear or cooplete 



VHICH SOURCE OF FCIOIS ARE CUT BACK? 
□ Federal 
ED SUte 

Q tecal 



o 
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rrotcsscJ 

SCPKXKT VCOSISICET rCd ti\TA AtOUT f inATXIAlLT IKnXEO SUIT OTT-EACJCS 

icetc: Ll»it reiponsc* to fln^oclally In^nced effect* of 

lover etitcllreot or tbe va£e f-rice ftcete* 

tocATios Rtrswra - 

Scfiool Sy’jttesi Title Jteltie* torollf^ot •— T^eecf^er* laAOQ . 

iHrlgM Pjnrl* tlate . 



I 

j 



RATtltE or ACTIOT 



CD 

o 



tc^ce norS^r of tegular teacher* Kori>er 31 

Vetfeec fitr-.l^r of s«!>stlt«te tCJC^ers ibnber _ 

Keitvee rwrAer of spcclalitcd teacl>er* Ktrsber - 

Itedfoce furrier of st^pertlog profcsslcnjl »t«ff tserJ^er* ^«!>er 

ftc^oce appropTljtlons for teacMttg MtctUls, etc. 

Ite^oce fjwrber of le»c!ser al^cs Knclret locf<««ej « 

Others 



11 tJtt InIstt 
tors 



an c o. gj; or to achos ca» eiteiS) 

Varner clarre* for rcr^ifilr.s teachers & coeblnation and Maltl<^ classes 
Shortened day for students 
Redcrctlon In rdocatlenal pre^taa efferlttis 
Itedvctlon in edocatlonal services 

Kcjsissigfnent of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: - — - 

Xnfomatloa Is not clear or cosrplete 



ratCH SOGItCE OF 
Federal 

D st*t« 

□ toe.1 



rUJSJS WLL COT BACK? 

1 A 2 .niloa 

St increase 
flo local 



leva enacted a sdllage lid 





Date ltccclvr<l 



Date frotaiicJ 



iWCUtT VOU3HEET TO DATA ABOOT TlKOXlALlT USWOT StAtT OTT-WCKS 

Itotc! tI*U reipcmMt to rifumctatly lt*!acei cot-baAt. irittetaH «rr«H or 
iMt oiironcoftt ot>4 or t1« vat« ptica rrectc. 



tOCATlOA PtPOIlTED tmutmAj 

»cl»oal Syttea Title toettvilU 

DOVPCK fteottnati H» Walfcat^ Sept» 
TtS. Hare had m cnl*bach. 



tototlnent Teacher* 

Date 9/17/71 ^ _ 



KATVR£ Or* ACTtCW 

Deduce fiorJ>cr o£ rceal<^ tcacheti 
Deduce mx=htt of rvbttitttte tcachett 
Deduce tnriher ot ftpeclalttfd teather* 



a 



lOuaher 11* 



Deduce tnoher of ruppottlnft D^orciilooet »taff wrohera 
Deduce approprlatlotii rot teachlnt t^tetlala, etc« 
Deduce mxAct of teacher aidei Woahet . 

Other: 



Ifaa&er 

***''^-* ‘ ‘® 



iuproTtueet teachers 
Ihosber 2 aocla l 
uorhert 



omcaiES OF the actiosi ca* cited) 



Datlo chat»ted fro* 
Dteai. 27*3 

Jr. 1US. 22.8 

5r. 21*9 



tarter cUstet for rerulMet teacher* 

Shorteoed day for ttodentt 

Deduction In educational progtan oFFcrlnDi 

Deduction In educational tetrieet 

DeaaalgTcacnt of proFesilonal pertotmet to claisrooa teaching 

Plan* for ihortened year . tav) DM 

0 ^^^. Poatlblllty oF reducing noth year by 5 day* to taae $630.000 

Inrometlon 1* oot cleat or conpletc 



Is 

30.0 

24.5 

23.5 



BHXai SOCDCE OF tVSSfS AJt£ CTT BACK? 
D Federal SlM.OOO Ft 87* 

|r] sure $278,000 

local Taitloo fleet $81,000 



f 

t 

f 

V 
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Dale Rcr«Iir^ . I>ile rroc«i»c4 . 

sc^nMnr vorisktct m data about riKATrtALtT \mcat siait ott^backs 

Itoie: Ltntt retponsct to finonclollj ItidvceJ cut^bickt. Dltreford effects df 

lover cfiroUnefit er^J or tt*e vege price frerre. 

tOCATlCm KCKWTEa 

School Spctrii Title Ceddo Perleh School Boerd tnrollnetit Teecheri 

SOUKCC Dcmjld L. gcTTnegr^iit>L> »*te _J/11 

iuiVR£ or ACTIO:i 

3 Heiluee oorher of reguler teechers Wonher . 

^ Itedocc mr>hcr of cubfttltvtc teecKers Iteher 

_J Re^ce tiunher of ct»cClallzH teachers IhimBcr . 

3 ReJoce mrahcr of tupportlng profcaclorul staff tcehers |li»ber . 

3 Reduce appropriations for teaching material t, etc* 

J Reduce nualber of teacher aides Ronhcr . 

3 Other: 

OntCKES or the ACTIOH (as cited) 

^ lorgcr classes for reaalnlng teachers 
__ Shortened day for students 

Reduction In edocatlonal prograa offerings 
J Reduction In edocatlonal services 

Reasslgment of professional personnel to classroos teaching 
Rians for shortened pear 

J Other: 

3 Infomatlon Is not clear or conplete 

vHicn socRcs OF rcm% are cut back? 

n Federal 
tlJ State 
□ 

Telegran received: We havt experienced no financial cutbacks for this school year 
ether than as they relate Co enrollnenta 
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Date Kecelred 



Date I*ro<eiicd 



StreWllY WORKSHEET K* BATA ABOUT TUMSCIALLT IISUCED SIATT CU 1 - 8 ACKS 

rote; U»Il respot.»e» to IlMnclelly Induced cut-fced;.. BUreeerd effects of 
loner enrollocnt end or the wegc price freere. 

LOCAT 10 :i RETOKTEIi ^****"* 



JeCferton Parish 

School Systo Title . •*._ 

SOURCE 



Enrol Iftcnt 



Trachcrs 



Date , 



KAIVRC or ACTIOS 

Deduce wriber of regular teachers 
Deduce hxmber of sufcatllate teachers 
Deduce «iu=hcr of spcclalUed teachers 



D 

m 



Ihralicr 



Ikr'bcr ^ 
Duoher 



fhiehcr 



Reduce nunher of supporllnR profcstloael steff cerf^tt 
Reduce epproprietlons for leeching oeterlels, etc. 

Reduce roTI Tot regul.r progr.^ 

Other: 



ODTCatES or ike actios (as cited) 

B Larger classes for reexalnlng teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B DcdoctIcm In educational progra=i offerings 
Deduction in educational seruiees 
O Re.ssfgnnent of professional personnel to el.ssroo. teaching 

B rians for shortened year 
Other: 



□ Inforrtttion is not clear or eootplete 

WHICH SOCRCE OF TOUS ARE CUT DACE? 

Q Federal 

pri — E«*» awney froo equalltation 

n local - «»Mng up froo local fond, but hs« deficit this ye.r end le.t yeer. 
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I>«te Iteccivcil 



fiutc rrocrtscd 



SISCURT VOUISHECT FOR DATA ASCVT rilUnCIALLT tISnxCO SUIT Cin* BACKS 

Itotc: Unit ret|^nses to flfunclally Induced eufbackt. Disregard effects of 

Icn/cr enrol Icscnt end or the vege price frccte. 

tOCATICW RtPCRltO 

School Syslco Title tnrollnent Teachers 

SOURCE Pean 



BATURE or actio:? 






Reduce nurber of regular teachers Rubber 4Q 

Reduce mnhcT of substitute teachers Rbstber 

Reduce number of spcclalircd teachers Ki-rher 

Reduce meber of svrpportlng professional staff nershers 
Reduce appropriations for teaching naterials, etc. 
Reduce nuzber of teacher aides Ku=d>er 

Other: *" 



Bu£)ber 



OUTCOiES 



1 per class 



OF THE ACTIOR CAs cited) 
targer classes for renaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational progran offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassigfnent of professional personnel to tlassrooa teaching 
Hans for shortened year 
Other: 



InfotTratlon is not clear or coaplete 



tnncH SOURCE or are cot back? 

tH Federal 
State 
local 



□ 



«>«•»•• of r«loced 



i 



I 

} 



I 

i 

I 



j 
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Date ItecelTeif 



D«te frocestco 



stmAtT voBucsictT fOA DATA Aum nnASxuttT iKnrn) stArr ccr-tAcns 

Itotes t.lntt retfKMBte* to fltunclally Induced eut^^tracli* Dtiregard effect! of 
lower enroltcsent and or tbe vage ^tlce freeze* 



L0CATI07I RtrORTED Hztne 

Sctiool Syiten Title ^ Portland PuMic School! 
DODRCE Dr* todwey t» Well! 



tTg jT rtr a 

Cnrellnefit Teacher! 

Date VU/71 



671 



lUTURt or ACTION 

Reduce nu?l>er of regular teaeftera 
Reduce fiuabcr of aubatltute teacher! 
Reduce nuoA^er of apeclallzed teacher! 



Ruahcr ^ 



1 

"T i g 



Tvicber aide! In local 



Ikeker^lsasnUO ichooli In Jle« ®f 
IMA.r . 3 •niminle.. 



Reduce tnxafecr of aupportfng profeaalonal itaff oenber! 
Reduce appropriation! for teaching naterlal!, etc* 
Reduce nuadw*r of teacher aide! 

Others . 0»M» 



Rooher I 



Approx. $1,000 



O tn e OH ES or the action (As cited) 

E larger clasae! for rc:::alnlng teacher! 

Shortened day for atudenta 

Reduction In edoeatlonal progran offering! ••See hclov * 

Reduction in educational aerrlcce—Sth grade transportation cot out 
Reaaalgnaetit of profeaalonal peraonnel to claaarooa teaching 

@ Plana for shortened year 

Other: Cat $67»000 In maintenance, all athletic coach cHnlca, Jr- & Sr 



rtsr- 



hlgh ^ 

^ ' progrHi puttpt tnrcrtchdlittit ind AlisiniUd cobbuRIE) bit of 

lofonatlon la not clear or couplet^ acbool haildlnga uhen achool paya cuatodlal 

TtA oou pay! for cuatodlal 



VRICB SOCRCE OF HDOS ARE CUT BACK? 



aenricea* 

aenricea* 



n Federal 
n State 

Q local ** $300,000 



*Dtug abuae pro g r a n, 2 vocational couraea, P*g* In 1 aecondary achool 



V 
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Date IteccivH 



tkjtc rroccs>c4 



si«rjutT vousrrxr ten data akout FmTxuuY i»rcn) stait ccT*fiAOcs 

KoteS Linit tetpontet to flnancialljr ioiSveed cut*b«ck»* Disregard effects of 
lover enrol Irent and or tbc vage price fceeie» 

tOCATKXf Htpoara) Dermir^ 

icKool S^stea Title , Detroit. Enrol li>ent 7gfc^onft Teachers it 

tfXnrCC _T erttr Bach * Asst, to Soper intendent Date ^/It/71 



KAm£ or ACTKn 



X12- 



Eeducc nurber of regular tcacTiers Tvxbcr 

Deduce tnrtbcr of svbstitote teachers * thsnbcr 
Deduce (niriher of Special ited teachers Dumber , 

Deduce ftteber of supporting professional staff embers 
Deduce appropriations for teaching naterials, etc* 
Deduce number of teacher aides Kunber , 

Other: Do substitutes utilited until the 2nd 



Dusber ^ 



OUTCaiCS or tic ACTIOD (as cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Deduction in educational progran offerings 
Deduction in educational senrices 

Deasslgrcaent of professional personnel to classrooci teaching 
Dlans for shortened jear 
Other: Dedgced repairs * 



Infomtlon is not clear c:r cosiplcte 



WHICH SOCRCE Of fTOJS AST CUT BACK? 

□ Federal 
0 State 

0 Local $12,000,000 
* toergency substitutes regularly placed. 



Reductions were inplenented in Tkh, 1971, and incorporated into the 71-72 
Mget. 71-72 budget of $262,000,000 Includes $30,000,000 financed through 
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Date Kecclvc^ 



D«tc T*tocc«s<d 



StSCURT VCRKSlXtT fCR DATA titCKX FlRArXlAUT lK^tCU> SIAFT CCT*t«AC!CS 

Itote: tlirll tc*pon*c» to financially Indocc'J cwl*!)atlt»* Dltrcc^rd effects of 

Iwtt enroUnenl and or the vaje price frccrc. 



tOCATlOR Rtwxiro Hafylatw! 

Sebool System Title Ulttnore Co^y 



^ imp 7 ^ 000 } 

Corellmnt 137«<X)0 _ TeacKrrs 



Sixmo: 



fevd£ct Officer 



Oate 



HATVRE OF AC7tO:i 

__ Reduce number of regular teachers Racier .. 

n Reduce inaaber of substitute teachers Hobcr 

Reduce tiosbcr of specialised tcachees ^^ssber 

^ Reduce twnber of supporting professional staff oc^bers 
_ Reduce appropriations for teaching naterlals, etc. 

□ Reduce iwaber of teacher aides Ktc^t 

□ Other: 



fkfsber 



ancans or the actkw (as cited) 

n Larger classes for regaining teachers 
_ Shortened day for students 
n Reduction in educational program offerings 
^ Reduction in educational scruices 

~ Reassignment of professional personnel to classrom leaching 
Rians for shortened year 

_ Other: 

n Infcmatlon is not clear or complete 



VEIGPI SOCRCE OF IWDS ARE CUT BACK? 

Q Federal Status quo 
0 State 

0 Local •* off»el ^7 increase in local 



i 



t 
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Date ttcceiwd 



Date t*rocestcd 



StKiAKT VOU3ICET TOX DATA ABOUT Flr^AlXtALLY nSVCED STAFF CUT-WCKS 

Itotc: Lieit responset to ffxvvnclally Induced cut*h«cki» Disregard effects of 

lover enrol Inent end or the vage price freere. 



iXATio:i KEPOfntD 



School Systen Title County 



Cnrollncnt Clattes 3Q Oreachers . 



SCXmCE ^aul_Hcnr¥. Aasoelate SuBt. .ier^sin eis A Finance 

HP W7T art BACK 
KATVRE or ACT10:i 

Seduce mirher of regular teachers 
Seduce mnher of substitute teachers 
Seduce nur.hcr of specialised teachers 



Date , 



Kuad^er 



Kbnber ^ 
Kunber 



Seduce mn^hcr of supporting professional staff oenbers 
Seduce appropriations for teaching naterials. etc. 

Seduce mraber of teacher aides Kuaber 

Other: 



Kumber . 



0UTCQIC5 OF THE ACTIOS CAs cited) 

Larger classes for regaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Seduction In educational progran offerings 
Seduction in educational services 

Seasslgicaent of professional personnel to classroon teaching 
Flans for shortened year 

Other: 



Infomatlon Is not clear or coeplete 

vnen socxcz of fuxds arc cut back! 

fn Federal 
n State 
□ Local 
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ERIC 



Date Received 



Date rrocessed 



SUDtARY V0RI3IEET FOR DATA ABOUT Fnc\JXIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Weilt reiponsei to financially Induced cut-backi* Dlircgard effects of 

lower cnrollncnt and or the vafic price freeze* 



tOCATlOU REPORTED , 



Kassachuietta 



Teachers 



School Systen Title Boiton Public Schools Enrollncnt . 

SOURCE Mr. Thomas Hefferaan, Spec* Asst* to the Supt* Date Sept* 21, 1971 



NATURE OF ACTION 

Reduce nunber of regular teachers 
Reduce nunber of substitute teachers 
Reduce nunber of specialized teachers 



Kunber 120 



Number $62. * , 000 budget reduction 

Nunber 



Reduce mesber of supporting professional staff oenbers 
Reduce appropriations for teaching natcrlals, etc* 
Reduce nunber of teacher aides l»un»bcr - 

Other: 



Nuoibcr 



OUTCatES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for rcnalnlng teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In cduc.tlonol progr.n effctlne. 

Reduction in educational acrvlcc. abandoned 

Reassigment of profcLilonal personnel to classrooa teaching 
Plans for shortened year 
Other: 



Information Is not clear or cooplete , 

VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
n Federal 
□ State 
PH Local 

Eliminated $1,893,000 from their budget, l*e*. In areas as follows: 



Evening schools $43,000 
Club centers 10,000 

School lunches 200,000* 

Vision & hearing . 56,000 \ 

Title 111 project 100,000 
Neighborhood Youth 

Corps 30,000 

Books & supplies 420,000 
EiDployment of temp- 
orary teachers 625,000 
Consolidated classes & eliminated the need 
for 120 teachers 

Saved $600,000 In various salary accounts* 



Substituted other funds) 
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1 

I 

i 

i 

i 

j 



I 

i 

1 

\ 



Date Received 



Date Processed 



su^DLM;Y v:o:-u:sniiET for data about fij;ancially induced staff cut- backs 

Note: Timit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disrcfiaid effects of 

lower enrollnent and or the wage price freeze. 

LOCATION REPORTED Minnesota 

School System Title Minneapolis Enrollment Teachers 

SOURCE John B. Davis 



NAIDRE OF ACTION * 

^ Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

”3 r>educe number of substitute teachers Number^ 

Red uce number of specialized teachers Number - 

3 Reduce number of supporting professional staff n«mbers Number 

I Reduce, appropriations for teaching naterials, etc. 

H3 Reduce number of teacher aides Number _ 

I Other: 

OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for renalnlng teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: Losing student population reduces per capita amount eligible to spend . 
Informa.tion is not clear or complete 

VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

□ Federal 

pn State — Foundation Program (tax levy limit) 

0 Local ““ Levy limit 

Calendar year: 

As of Jan. 1, 1972, under proposed legislation reduces 1972 budget by $2 million to 
$9 million. $72 million this year. $78.9 million needed to stand still. Will be 
$2 million to $9 million short. 

Rental spaces program cut off 
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Date Kcccivcd 



9/15 



Date Pfoccssctl 



SU>I>L\UY V;o:<i:SUKET for data about FlIiAKClALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT- RACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially inclueecl cut-backs. Disrecard effects of 

Lower enrollment and or tbc v;acc price £rcc*<:c. 



LOCATION RF.rOmKU 



St, Paul, Minnesota 



School System Title 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



Gordon Mlniclicr, Asst. Supt. 



Date 



— - 

nr-r Not a cut back yet! Have to hold on last yepr's expenditures & budect (future 

I — I status not known) 

NATURE OF ACTION 

Reduce number of r ocular teachers 
^ Reduce number of substitute teachers 
^ Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number 

Number 



J k Wk — ■ ■ 

^ Reduce number of supportlnc professional rtaff members Number 
^ Reduce appropriations for tcachlnc materials, etc. 

n Reduce number of teacher aides - — 

Tn Other- Just vnltlns* Governor vetoed a bill. 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

n Larccr classes for remaining teachers 
J Shortened day for students 
^ Reduction In educational procran offcrlncs 
Reduction In educational services 
n Reasslcnment of professional p-srsonnel to classroom teaching 
^ Plafts for shortened year 

_ Other: 

^ Information Is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FU^S ARE CUT BACKY 
n Federal 
State 
P Local 



Being held to last year's spending 
Cash flow problems. 
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O 

ERIC 



I 



\ 

{■ 

i 



I 



f 

\ 



i 

h 

r 

? 

/ 




Date Received 



DnLe I’rocecsed 



SUMMARY WORKSIll-KT FOR DATA AlJOU'f FII^\NC1AU.Y INDUCFU STAFF CUT-DACKS 

Note: Limit rer.ponFes to financially induced cut-bneks* Disregard effects of 

.lower enrollment ond or tlie ua^e price freeze* 



LOCATION REPORTED Mi ssissippi 



School System Title Jackson Enrollment Teachers 

SOURCF, Betty Whnrton 

/j^r'TJo Cutbacks 
NAIVRK OF ACTION 

^ Reduce number of re{;ular teachers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

I Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 

Reduce appropriations for teachini* materials, etc* 

1 Reduce number of tcaclier aides Number 

^ Other: 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 



Lnrccr classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Renssiennent of professional personnel to classroom teachlnc 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
□ Federal 
ES^^St^te 
n Local 



Reduction bocauso of enrollment decrease, only 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



o 

ERIC 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIA1.LV INDUCED STAFV CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to flnanelnlly Indueed eut-baeks. Dlsresard effeets of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION RKPORTKD 



New Mexico 



school System Title Albuquerque 



Enrollment 



Philip Congo les, Assoc. Smit. for Financ^ 



Teachers 



Date 



Number 



NATURE OF ACTION 

^ Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
^ Reduce number of speciolizcd teachers 
□ Reduce number of supportlnR professional staff members 



Number ^ 
Number 



Number 



^ Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

^ Ocher: 



Grades 1-3 increased from 25 to 1 
to 27 to 1 



OUTCaiES OF TJIE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 

Shortened day for students g nbj-orlans 

Reduction in educational program offerings 3 nurses 

Reduction in educational services 1 principal 

RcasslBnmcnt of professional personnel to classroom tcachlns 
Plans for shortened year 

Consultant Service cut 

Information Is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 
n Federal 

[)Pj state Failure to increase 
rl Local 

Stand still budget 

{taiit^ncd'eriticarievcl of 27:1 for all grades but increased grades 1-3 to 
27:1 from 25:1 last year. 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINiVNCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 



Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs » Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price ‘freeze. 

3 systems have had cutbacks - they ’are not unusual 

LOCATION REPORTED Carrington, Linton, and Ellcnton^ North Uakoto 

School System Title ; Enrollment Teachers 

■ SOURCE Kille, Executive Sec. No Date 9-16-71 



NATURE 

X 



OF ACTION 

Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Namber 

Other: | ; 



Number 



OUTCaES OF TIE ACTION (As cited) 




Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

Reduction in educational program offerings ^ 

Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: Reduction in extra-class activities . 

Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

Federal has not done much in past 
n Stau 
0 Local tnostly 
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Date Received 



Date Procer-sed 



smWSRY HORKSllEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIKANCIAEW INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

N.LC- Limit responses to flnsncloUy inclueec! cut-bocks. Dlsrecovd efCeets o£ 
” l^"er enroUment and or the umce price freeze. 



-Ohio- 



LOCATION REPORTED 

Scliool System Title 
SOURCE pny Bu d Hpmvrr i Pir. of RpRcnrch - 






Enrollment 



Teachers 



Date 



Number 3 i 2 _ 



NATURE or ACTION 

^ Reduce number of regular tenebers 

□ Reduce number of substitute teachers 
n Reduce number of specialized teachers 
J Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
n Reduce approprl.i Cions for teaching materials, etc. 

□ Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

^ Other: 



Number ^ 
Number 



-MO- 



Numb e ^ 30 - 



OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larctr classes for remaininc teacher^ 
Shortened day for students 



Class sl2C Increased by 1 
Secondary course hours reduced from IbU 
Shortened day for students hours 

Reduction in educational procram offerings ^„ter9choiastic except senior varsity 
Reduction in educational services eliminated; Driver Tng. reduced 

Reasslg^ent of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

E Plans for shortened year Administrative & supervisory interns 

Other: - tUmliiate d?- ’ 

□ Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
ri Federal 

□ State Still in session 

□ Local bevy lost 



A. $2,000,000 cut in 1970 

B. 2,600,000 cut in Feb. 1971 
Cw 1,300,000 cut in Sept. 1971 



February 1971 cuts: 



Security aids eliminated 
$200,000 - Administrators & supervisors 
$300,000 - teachera 
100,000 - substitutes 

100.000 - personal leave 

150.000 -* medical Insurance 

338.000 kindergarten cut in half 

200.000 - teacher librarians 

aSO positions eliminated 



380,000 paraprofesslona 



o 

ERIC 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSIIEKT FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-RACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lov^er enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORIEU . 



Ohio 



School System Title Columbus 



SOURCE Ex. Asst. Cunningham 



Enrollment 



Date 



Teachers . 



NATURE OK ACTION 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number _ 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 



291 



200 elcm 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials^, ^e^c^. 
Reduce number of teacher aides 
Other: 



Number 



J reading, Ind. 

arts, art, 

V music, guidanc 
22 



Number $500,000 - all except federal program 



Class* size is up 2 to 3 

— Enrichment loss, Ath & 5th yr. 

r. typing 



OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Z^Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

Reduction In educational program offerings dramatics 8th 
3^Rcductlon in educational services Counseling^ AommiStra tiofl 

3'^easslgnmcnt of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
plans for shortened year 

Other* ^ secondary schools on split sessions 
Information is not clear or complete 



Lang 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
’ □ Federal ' 



[D State 
n Local 



Legislature not finished 
- Levy loss 3.A mills and bond. 



Not going back in Nov. 



Contingent on state legislation. 
Elementary enrollment deerdasing 
Over-all stable 



ERIC 
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O 

ERIC 



Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUM^L^RY WORKSHKET FOR DATA ABOUT FIKAKCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note; Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Dlsrecnrd effects of 
lower unrollment and or the wacc price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED 



School System Title Dayton, 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



Date 



Number 75 



Number 207, 
Number ^ 



Number 



SOURCE Dr. 01dlp.es. Dlreetor of Research 

Yes 

NATURE OF ACTION 

^ Reduce number of rec^ilar teachers 
Reduce number cC substitute teachers 
^ Reduee mimber of specialized teachers _ — 

Reduce number of supportlnc professional staff members — 

^ Reduce appropriations for tenchlnc materials, etc. — 80% last year; more this 

I] Reduce number of teacher aides Number , Some 

^ Other; Gofvlrta4-out4<iy 

OUTCOMES. OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

g ^Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
O^Reductlon In educational program offerings 
Q Reduction In educational services — slight reduetlon 
Q Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

g '^lans for shortoned year 

Other; 

[~] Information Is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 

I I Federal No loss 

□ State No Increase olnce 1966. Going further In hole 

n local 

Levies; lost 3 lost year; 1 year before 



Closing; Oct. 15 until January 



20 



- i' Q 
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Date Received Date Processed 

SUM^L^RY WORKSIU-XT FOR DATA ABOUT F1N.ANCIAI.LY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to llnanelnlly Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

•lower enrollment and or the wage price freexe. 

LOCATION REPORIFD Oklahoma 

1st day approx. 

School System Title Oklahoma City Enrollment Teachers 

SOURCE Dr. Bill Llllnrd, Supt. 9/17/71 

NATURE OF ACTION 

^ Reduce number of regular teacliers Number 

i Z) Reduce number of .substitute teachers Number 

i ^ Reduce number of speciallxed tea ciders Number 

I Z] Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 

\ Z] Reduce appropriations for teacliing materials, ete. 

j ZD Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

j • Z] Otlier: 

I OUTCO^tES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

j _ Larger classes for remaining teachers 

i Z1 Shortened day for students' 

j _ Reduetlon In educational program offerings 

i IJ Reduction in educational services 

[ [ZJ Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

_ Plans for shortened year 

I Other: 

i Zj Information is not clear or complete 

i 

I WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 

fx) Federal Slight decrease 
I I State 
n Local 



No drastic change in salary or programs. 
Slight increase in state and local funding* 



o 

ERIC 
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Date Received 



9/15/71 



Date Proeessed 



SUMMARY WOEIKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT- BACKS 



Note: Limit responses to finaneially indueed eut-backs. 

flower enrollment and or the wage prlee freeze. 



Disregard effeets of 



LOCATION REPORTED Oklahoma 

School System Title Tulsa Public Schools 
Mr. Worhroon, Dtr. of Budeet 



Enrollment 75,000 
(down 2TOtnn 

Date 



Teaehers 3, 378 



pn vcs. Have had finaneial eut-baek this year. 

NATURE OF ACTION ' •• 

Reduee number of regular teaehers Number 

Reduee number of substitute teaehers Number 

Reduee number of speelallzcd teaehers Number 



223 positions cut 




Reduee number of supporting professional staff members 

Reduee opproprlntlons for teaehlng materials, ete. 

f (Largely aeeompanlasta for music 

3 Reduee number of teaeher aides Number i ° ^ 

Other: 



exeeci 



:ded. 



OUTCOtlES OF THE ACTION (As el ted) 

B Larger elasses for remaining teaehers' 

Shortened day for students 

B Reduetlon tn educational program of ferlngs-'Belng eonaldered for next year. 

Reduction tn educational services" Cut accompanlasts for music. 

[3 Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching pew 

B Plans for shortened year 

Other: Reduced maintenance and opera ting services. — 

n Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

* □ Federal" Ma"PO“cr aid- 

State— Gave more but not enough to offset Inflation and Increased staff 
^ aalary costs. 

pc I Local— At limit now. No Increase. 

.Likely to have to drop federal programs which normally would require Increased local funds 
to continue. 



Budget of $AA.8 million 
Normally would have budget of 
$A7 million 



Cut: $329,053 for non-certlficated staff aalary 

. 1,682,657 for salaries of certified ataff 

50.000 for teaching materials 

150,000 for maintenance 

15.000 from capital outlay 

Enrollment has dropped. They had hoped to use normal Income to Improve programs, 
aervices, and staffing. 



ERIC 
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Dal-c Received 9/ lb DnLc Processed 

I 

SU^:M^RY VORKSHKET FOil DATA ABOUT ^T^;^KCIAI.LY IIDUCKD STAFF CUT-HACKS 

: Note: Llnlt responses to flnanclnlly induced cut-backs. Dlsrecnrd effi’Cls oC 

louer enrollnent ond or the wnf^e price freene* 

; LOCATION REPORTED r.t Ifl ud>-Ql.C£tm 

; School System Title Portland ^ Enrollment 7? , nnn Teachers . 

i 

I SOURCE Ed Schneider Sur>evlntondcnt*5 Offlca Date 

1 NAITJRE OF ACTION N0M-: 

j ^ Reduce nurober of rcBulnr teachers Number 

I ^ Reduce number of stibstlLuLc teachers Number 

^ Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

Reduce number of supportlnj* professional staff members Number ____ 

□ leducc appropriations for teaching matcrinlSi etc* 

Z3 Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

I Other! ^ ■■ 

i 

i OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for rcnialnlnc teachers y 

Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational set vices 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened ycatreduccd by 20 days 

Other! 

Information Is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? . 

□ ‘ Federal 
n State 

[3 Local reduced $6.8 million 
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O 

ERIC 






I 

r 



r 




m: 



Dntc Received 



Date Processed 



SUIDIARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT KIK:\NCIAl.tV IKDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Hoto: liimic responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze* 



LOCATION REPORTED Phllndelp Mn , Pennavlvanla 

12,000 - 

School System Title ^ Enrollment ifiijiaQ— Teacher Si3^aO_ 

SOURCE Sheldon Tnhss - Finance Office . 9/ .1 0 . / ZI 



NATURE OF ACTION 



Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 513 ($^ .600,000) 



Number , $1.^00.00 0 
Number JM$W.000) 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number , fiR ,<S796|000) 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. ($785,000) 

Reduce number of tcaclier aides Number _ — — 

Other: No n-Professional teaching staff No. 76 ($333,000) 



OUTCatES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
^ Reduction in educational program offerings 
3 Reduction In educational services ($1,300,000) 

3 Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
^ Plans for shortened year 5 weeks ($33,000,000) 

X Other! Administration operations ($19,922,000) 

Information Is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?, 
n Federal 
n State 
Q Local 

proposed budget $393,725,000 

adopted Budget 330,251 tOOO— 

reduction** 63, A 7A, 000 

Union Is fighting for 100 position’s In court. 








7664 



Date Received Date Processed 

SU>tMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs* Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze* 

LOCATION REPORTED Fennsylvonia 

School System Title Public Schools Enrollment 73»000 Teachers 500 

SOURCE Superintendent of Schools 



I 



NATURE OF ACTION 



B 



Reduce number of regular teachers Number . 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number ^ 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materialSf etc* -- Freeze 75% 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

357. of tgflchtne materials budROt requires endorsement _to_ spend * 

OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

B Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In educational services 
n Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

B rians for shortened year 

Other: Central staff 

n Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? . 

Pn Federal ““ launch program 
n State 
Local 



Optimistic 

Wage tax could shrink and curtail local funds* 



I 



I 
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Date Received 



Date Processetl 



SUM>tARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIKANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT- BACKS 

Note: Mnlt responses to flnanclnlly induced cut-backs. Dlsrcfiard effects of 

•lover enrollment and or the wafie price freeze. 

LOCATION KF.rORTED Rhode Island 



School System Title 

Charles Bermurdaro 



Ft evidence 



Enrollment , 



Teachers 



SOURCE , 



Dote , 



NATURE 



OF ACTION 

Reduce number of reBular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number ^ 
Number , 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 

Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

*r of teacher nides . . Number — 

•-professional - A5 clerical and cuscooiai 



Number 



Reduce number of teache 
Non ' - • 

Other : 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

B Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
2^cdL*ctlon In educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 



Long-range planning resources, 
in-scrvicc education & contracts 



, . j 1 in-service education & contracts 

Reduction in educational services enrichment programs! music, 

Rcasfilgnmcnt of professional personnel to classroom teaching field trips 



Filins for shortened year 
Other: 



Information is not cleat or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 

□ Federal ovn 

rn State 

[Cl^Local severe conversatlsm 
fiscal dependence 



Status Ruo In teacher aides. 



Budget up minimally! wo have reduced non classified personnel A5 
custodial 
clerical 

Next year severe 

All administrator salaries frozen--local decision 

1/3 teachers Increase through dropouts; 2/3 from state. 
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Date Received , 



Date Trocessed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 



Motet Limit responses to flnanclnlly Induced cut-backs* 
,loa;er enrollment nnd or tfie wage price freeee. 



Disregard efl'ects of 



o 

ERIC 



LOCATION REPORTED . 



South Carolina 



School System Title 



Charlestown 



Enrollment , 



Teachers , 



SOURCE Gordon Garret 



Haven't reduced* Just haven't staffed up* 



Date 



NATURE OF ACTION 



Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number ^ 
Number 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce Appropriations for teaching materials, etc* 
Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Other: 



Number 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 






Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In 'educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information Is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
pt) Federal"- Impact cut 874-- 
n State 
n Local 



$750,000 



Off enrollment 

Losing population from Lycoming plant layoffs* 



212 
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O 

ERIC 



I 



I 



w 



Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED Greenwood County, South Carol tns 

School System Title Greenwood Co.. School Plat, _ Enrollment , 57,0OO Teachers 2 , 30C _ 
SOURCE J> F. Hall, Sup>t. Date ;. 9-16-7 1 



NATURE OF ACTION 



Reduce number of tegular teachers 
Reduce Tunber cf substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 5 art tea chers 

Number 

Number 6 counsel ors 



Uu 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce approprlotlons for teaching materlalSi etc. 
Reduce number of teacher aides Number - 

Other: a few reductions In adult cd. 



, Number 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational progrom offerings 
Reduction In educational services 

Reasslgrcecnt of professional personnel -to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Informatlon Is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

m Federal Emergency School Assistance $360,000 
(□ State Adult Education $20,000 
r~1 Local 



X 

r 




! 
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Date Received September 17 | 1971 



Date Processed 



i 

I 

1 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIAUY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: tlmlt responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Dlsrecnrd effects of 

^lowcr enrollment and or the waco price freeze. 



tOCATlON REPORIED 



South Dakota 



School System Title Rapid City Independent 
SOURCE Dr I Charles Ulndley 



Enrollment _______ Teochera 

Date 



NATURE OF ACTION 



No 



Reduce number of regular teachers 



Reduction accomplished b 
and 



Number 



* no salary increase 
elt-tighteningi 



No 

* 



_x 



Reduce number of substitute tcochcrs Number _________ 

Reduce number of specialized tcochcrs Number _______ 

Reduce manber of supporting professional staff members Number ^ super visors 



X 




Reduce appropriations for teaching matcrialsi etc. 
Reduce number of teacher aides Number , 

Other: 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 




Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
n Federal 
pi State 
n Local 



^Reduced physical education teachers by 507.; reduced nurses, guidance, and art teachers • 
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I 



Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINANCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Notes Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 
,lcn;er enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED Tennessee 

School System Title Memphis Public Schools Enrollment Teachers 



SOURCE Mr. Rnv Holt > Asst. Supt. 
Nave hod cut-backs 



Date 



NATURE OF ACTION 




Reduce number of recular teachers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number . 

Reduce appropriations for teachlnc materials, etc. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number — 

Other: 



OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

3 Larger classes for remaining teachers 
_ Shortened day for students 

"x Reduction in educational program offerings-- Federal P.E., Emphasis 

Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classrocmi teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

__ Other: ■ 

Information la not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 
t3 Fcderar" FL 89-10 
n State 
l~l Local 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIIiSKCIALLY ltO)UCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: liimit responses to financially induced cut-backs* Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze* 



LOCATION REPORTED Nashville, Tennessee 

School System Title Metro Nash -Davidson Coi School 



Projected K-12 
Enrollment 96,000 



Teachers 



4,40C 



SOURCE Elbert D. Brooks, Dir, of Schools 



Date 9-17-71 




OF ACTION 

Reduce number of regular teachers Number ^^4 (by a ttnltlon only) 

Reduce number of substitute teachers ^Numbtrr- $50,000 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number U 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc* 

Reduce number of teacher aides ^ y;ximfaftrT“ $250,000 proposed 

Other: 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As eited) 



X 



Larger elnsses for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Flans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 

[n Federal 
[n State 

[3 Local $2,165,289 reduction of Board recommendation 

Senior high school students arc restricted to only 5hrs, of classes. School day 
shortened to 5 hours. Study hall periods were eliminated, 

9 asst, principals and Interns and 2 supervisory positions were eliminated 
Reassignment of professional personnel*. was made on Court order rather than fiscal 
cutback. 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



Mote: 



SUMMARY KORKSIEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIH\KC1ALI.Y INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Limit responsen to financially induced cut-backs. Dlsrcsard effects of 
lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION reported Fort Worth, Texas_ 

* , c ► Ft. Worth ind. Schoo l District Enrollment Teachers 

School System Title 

SOURCE Joe Sherrod Asst, to Supt. Date 



MATURE OF ACTION 



Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number , 



Number _ 
Number 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching raaterlals, etc, 
Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Reduce 08 B is tance 



Number __ 



Other: 



to out-of school centers. 



OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaebing 
plans for shortened year 
Other: 



: X 



□ Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

Federal Title 1 $140,000 

□ State S'’’®®! 5200,000 - will terminate program 

□ Local PL 874 $1,000,000 



(C 




s: f. 
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TEXAS 

HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DIST. 



Sept . 17,1971 



Mnry Lou Clayton, Asst, to the Acting General Supt. 



She stated that the budget last year was $160,475, 172 mul that 
the budget this year was $178,238,896, but that of this total, 

$16,584,733 represented reserve funds. The school district was 
realizing an enrollment reduction from 247,000 last year to an 
estimate of 228,000 this y^ar* 

The programs that had been financed from state and local funds 
were being kept intact but they had suffered cut backs in federal 
funds involving their Model cities program. Title I programs ($4 million) . 
and free lunch deficit of $300,000. 

She stated they were in real need of the federal funds that were 
being cut back as the bond issue was turned down in 1969 and there were 
no Indications that they could go to the voters for an approval at 
this time or in the immediate future. 



! \ 
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Dote Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSIEET FOR DATA AbOUT FINAKCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Hotel Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 
lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. - 



Texas 



lOCATlON REPORTED 

School System Title San Antonio. 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



SOURCE Paul Coni Date 

EHoldlng position until they know. Congress not assuring anything. 



NATURE 



OF ACTION 

Reduce number of regular teachers 
Reduce number of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number ^ 
Number 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for teaching moterlals, etc. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Other: 



Number 



OUTCOMES OF THE ACTION (As cited) . 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction In educational program offerings 
Reduction In educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 
Other: 



]]] information Is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? , 

□ Federal 
State 
n Local 

HO cot-back at thl. time. Soma Increaa. In budget but onles. Federal meet. It. 
S^“n::a[on^i:“nd’’;a»prrf“.sl!;nala If community aid haa been u.ed a. go-between. 
ftmKd"5j?\SpfiSrtShSn^ -‘“a5*hSvrt“cS? Hd .ome Integration promotion actlvlfy. 
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SI 

.31 



Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DA^ ABOUT FltCAKCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT- BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED Salt Lake City, Utah 

School System Title Granite School District 
SOURCE T. H. Bell, Superintendent 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



Date* 9-17-71 



none 

of 

these 



X very light budget because fed, increases not keeping pace with program cost 
NATURE OF ACTION 

Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number ■ 

Reduce number of supporting professional staff members 

_ Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

■J Reduce number of teacher aides Number 

Other: ■ 



Number 



none 

of 

these 



OirrcaiES of the action (As cited) 

Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 
Reduction in educational program offerings ■ 

Reduction in educational services 

Reass Igrcnent. of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 
Other: 



Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

□ Federal 
r~l state 
n Local 
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Date Received 9/15/71 



Date Processed 



SWSiARV V!Or,KSllEET FOR DATA ABOUT FltJAKCIAT.LY UBUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: umlt rcspon.es to flnsncIsUy IndoccU -t-bacRs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollnenc and or the vafie price freeze. 



LOCATION REPORTED 



Vermont 



School System Title 
Mr. Weiss 



Montpelier 



SOURCE 



Enrollment 



All protessional 

_i2L 



Date . 



naivre of action 

^ Reduce number of recolar teachers 

□ Reduce number of substitute teachers 

□ Reduce number of specialized teachers 



Number 



Number ^ 
Number 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Reduce munbcr of supportins professional staff members 
Reduce appropriations for tcachlnB materials, etc. 

Reduce number of tcaclicr aides Kumber — 

Other: — 



Number 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

Uarser classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 

Rcasslsnaicnt of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 
Other : 



Information is not clear or complete 

WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 

Federal 
13 ^tatc 
[~1 Local 

BudRCf $2,000,000; $100,000 more needed for program. 

Stftu; budget ihls year. Cutbacks for next year. 

State share decrease absorbed by local. 

Stfte cutbacks in driver education and in general aid 

Federal cutbacks: ESEA - $5,000 

in - 60,000 program wiped out 

874 - 4,000 , ^ 

Lunch - 2.200 - 2,400 - summer supplement 

Total -$71,400 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SUMMARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FIKAKCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially Induced cut-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 



LOCATION RETORTED 



Virginia 



School System Title 



Norfolk 



Enrollment 



Teachers 



SOURCE 



Frances Lesser in Mr. Smith's office 



Date 



NATURE OF ACTION Actual loss: 

I Reduce numher of regular teachers Number 

Reduce number of substitute teachers Number ____ 

Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 



77 requested 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 



Reduce number of supporting professional staff members*, 
Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 

Reduce nuisber of teacher aides Number 

Other: 






12 



OUTCCtK^--OF THE ACTION (As cited) 

p l^arger classes for remaining teachers 
I Shortened day for students 
^^Keductlon in educational program offerings 
I Reduction in educational services 



□ 

B 



Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

Plans for shortened year 

Other: 



□ 



Information is not clear or complete 



WHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

B^ederal 

rn State * because of desegretatlon, loss in state revenue 
n Local 



Note: Request Increase of $2,639,091 to give teachers cost of living Increase 

raise fringe benefits, meet inflation and add programs. $1, 419*000 
reduced. . 

Cut in teachers was necessary to meet cost of bussing, etc. 
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■I 

'i 

I 
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Date Received 



Date Processed 



SU>OL\RY VORKSIEET FOR DATA ABOUT FINAKCIAlLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note- Limit responses to financially induced cut-backs. Disrecard effects of 
.lower enrollment and or the wace price freeze. 



tOCATION REPORTED Edmonds. _Wnshi nRton 

School System Title f-dmonds School Pis tiffl?- 
SOURCE Jack Allen. Assistant Superintendent — 



Enrollment 77.4.00 _ Teachers . 1, 33 0, 
Date 9/17Z21 — 



NATURE OF ACTION 

□ Reduce number of regular teachers 

B Reduce nitmber of substitute teachers 
Reduce number of specialised teachers 



Number . 



Number ^ 
Number 



0 

0 

m 

□ 



. ^ 

Reduce number of suppoctlnc professional staff '«=”''>ers^^^^ Number iTo.OOO 

Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc. 106,000 books 
Reduce nLber of teacher aides Number j ? hrf. I t St day for 28 schools 



Other: 



OUTCaiES OF T»E ACTION (As cited) 

^ Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

B Reduction in educational program offerings 
Reduction in educational services 
3 Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 
Plans for shortened year 

Q Other: tn7. minimum cut In purc hase order items 

□ Information is not clear or complete 

VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK?. 



B 

B 

0 



Local 



Had to close 3 
librarians and 



Federalxitle Il-cut In district expenses made ineligible for $32,000 
State $3A7,000 due to change in formula for bonus points on evaluation 
Toll mlllage In State formula resulted in loss of $27,000 
$15,000 in interest on short cash bal. in tax collections 
$46,500 increased cost of oil fuel 

$ 4,000 mandated liability insurance related to student riots 
$60,000 required increased benefits to all personnel 
$39,000 shortage for depreciation rate payments on school buses 
$150,000 not passed on second Special levy, 
elementary schools to seduce cost of fuel. 3 principals, 3 
3 Special reading teachers were "downgraded" in assignments 



Social Security change from $7800 to $9000 cost $73,000 as District share 
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Date Received Date Processed 

STOIARY WORKSHEET FOR DATA ABOUT FmKCIALLY INDUCED STAFF CUT-BACKS 

Note: Limit responses to financially induced cuc-backs. Disregard effects of 

lower enrollment and or the wage price freeze. 

LOCATION REPORTED Seattle, Washington 

School System Title Highland Sc. District MOl Enrollment ^ Teachers 

SOURCE George Posnick, Asst. Supt. Date 9-17-71 



NATURE OF ACTION 

~~1 Reduce number of regular teachers Number 

^ Reduce number of substitute teachers Number 

1 Reduce number of specialized teachers Number 

I Reduce number of supporting professional staff members Number None 
3 Reduce appropriations for teaching materials, etc, 25% & equip. 507. 

Reduce number of teacher aides Number None 

I Other: 



OUTCaiES OF THE ACTION (As cited) 



B 



□ 



B 



Larger classes for remaining teachers 
Shortened day for students 

Reduction in educational program offerings ^cd 

Reduction in educational services 

Reassignment of professional personnel to classroom teaching 

Flans for shortened year 

Other: 

Information is not clear or complete 



supported* 



VHICH SOURCE OF FUNDS ARE CUT BACK? 

E Federal Some - amount unkown at present 

Pn State 
n Local 

Not drastically cut 



*Eaaly 



learning program and Foreign language in elementary schools 
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FROM CHARLES S. BENSON 

UNIVERSITY ii, i^yi- 

?5rS™«^'«“oSLo «» «,».> £««»on«> Opp«r<»«..„, U.S. Senate. 
to support the fiscal ® p,^-c^ 

pllance with the dictum of j>cn ono t. conclusion that state governments 

education within the states, one is nnbllc schools simply to establish such 

must allocate additional revenues to tt^p ic schort^ expen- 

compliance. To remove be brought 

ditures in the large number of ow-wealth, low^xpena ^ ^ 

up to acceptable standards. This can ^ imagine that states 

higher level of government into those dis^^^ g forcin?high"?ealtt high-ex- 

could obtain complianc^vith Sc ‘ ojx.yygg gharply, one reason being that 

penditure districts to reduce , , nature 1 Mv concern is that state 

Inost of these e^Pf purpose of 

STrevSeThSK SJS^TpsfmpSJ, tax or some comblaatloo 

”^2%du"ational pollcv makers lack models of good pedagogical Practice. We 

EESrblTa-rsraW^'soT^^^^^ 

rt c°e“ ypel TsTJu M imtSwi SSMiramy only the Kdetol 

erporimental schools may well be commendable, but It Is no snbsHtate to 
what Federal authorities themselves can establish in exploring the leami g 

'^’sl^lTscrrano^Mlsim^^ to Imply a greater degto of 

SS^oTwm sCr toyTm 

direction toward centralization of large scale resource management will speed 
imThe estabUslmm collective bargaining. There is an opportunity 

hL? I believe. At the present time local authorities, including the ^f/jafsest. 
anne'ar to do only a relatively small amount of preparatory work for bargaining. 
As ?Lix)nsibiX for shifts toward the higher level of government 

the vIJ? size of contracts, together with the fact that a new bargaining agent 
S coSg m the scone, miy itnbllsh a climate la rrblch such preparatory worn 
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would be taken seriously. By preparatory work, I mean the kind of activities that 
large enterprises in the private sector engage themselves in : collection of data, 
reexamination of priorities, explorations of means of raising proriuctivity, assess- 
ment of acceptance by the unions of alternative employer demands, etc. Basically, 
this is a kind of planning activity that we see too little of, especially in local 
government programs. I believe the federal government could perforin an im- 
portant service in helping bargaining agents to understand the nature of pre- 
paratory work and to appreciate its significance. This would be a missionary 
effort. I stress the target on the employer side simply because teachers’ unions 
are already well aware of the significance of preparatory work. 

4. Reform of education finance will be more productive as the Federal govern- 
ment continues its efforts in research. I would hope that the research could be- 
come more practical and iwlicy-oriented. By saying this, I do not mean that the 
research should lack rigor. Here are three topics of the kind I have in mind: 
(1) investigation of complementarities of educational services and other social 
welfare activities; (2) studies of how to economize on the time of students in 
gaining mastery of different subjects and skills; (3) studies of how to assure 
equitable provision of basic educational services (implying a greater degree of 
uniformity), while allowing parental and student choice in supplementary types 
of instruction or in the high school years. 

5. As you pointed out in the Hearings before the Select Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportunity, September 23, 1971, the Berrano decision may be 
thought to apply between the states as well as within. Clearly, only the federal 
government can act effectively to remove the infiuence of wealth on educational 
programs of the different states. We discussed the i>ossibility of an approach to 
this problem through expanded Title I, i.e., through raising substantially the 
level of household income to establish eligibility. 1 would now like to suggest 
another approach, one which would be free of cumbersom e monitoring to see that 
the Title I funds were spent on target populations. What I suggest is similar to 
the proposal of the Committee for Economic Development of a few years back. 
The idea is that the Federal government would provide the funds to see that 
any state which taxed itself through state and local levies at national average 
state/local tax rates for public elementary and secondary, education had educa- 
tional expenditures per student at least up to the level of national average ex- 
penditures per student. The cost of implementing this proposal would be sur- 
prisingly modest. 

With best wishes. 

Respectfully yours, 



Charles S. Benson, Professor. 
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Appendix 4 



ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE HEARING OF OCTOBER 5, 1971 



Hon. Walteb F. Mondale, 

V.8. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Mondale : I have received a great deal of favorable comment as 
a result of the testimony I gave before your committee recently. I want to thank 
you again for the opportunity. 

You will recall that you asked us to send you some additional Information aoout 
three topics, as follows : 

1. The More Effective Schools Program 

2. The Voucher Plan 

3. The Gary, Indiana Bannecker School Experiment 

• The voucher article is a reprint from the Teachers College Record. The material 
on the More Effective Schools Program is rather voluminous, but perhaps you 
can have a staff member go through it and select what is best for your purposes. I 
call your atention to the two letters from teachers in More Effective Schools. I 
think they both are touching. There are four articles on the Gary, Indiana Ban- 
necker School Experiment, which I am sure you will find very interesting. 

Thanks again for the great support and assistance you are giving us. 



Material Submitted by the Witness 



FROM DAVID SELDEN 



American Federation of Teachers, 

October H, 1911. 



Yours very truly. 



David Selden, President. 
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Enclosures. 
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insistence that ghetto boys and 
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the tools to make their way in the^^ 
society outside the ghetto. 

1 —David Selden, }r resident 
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Prsp^rcd by 

The National Council for Effective Schools, January 1965 

Sponsored and Published by ^ 

The American Federation of Teachers, AFL-Cl 

Fourth Revision, May. 1969 
Fifth Revision, May, 1971 

The AFT Program is based on an over-all 
plan devised to meet the educational needs 
of the schools of today. It contains the 
basic components missing in those schools 
which are not in the program. Staff, 
space, and budgetary conditions create 
opportunities for creative thinking and 
experimentation with new or modified 
teaching and supervisory practices; 
experimentations with new classroom, 
school and community relationships; new 
and creative use of teaching material; 
creative use of personnel; a new 
concerned look at our children and their 
potential for learning, and an evaluation 
of the learning process itself. 
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AN EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 
IN URBAN CENTERS 



The crisis of Inadequate urban schools is nationwide. The 
convergence of disadvantaged populations in slum areas, 
the lack of soclo^onomic opportunities, the marginal cultural 
experiences, as well as the exposure to impoverished schools, 
perpetuate and further precipitate a host of social evils. 

The schools are the only social agency to which all of the 
children of our multi-ethnic population are exposed. It Is 
here where we should provide opportunities for intellectual 
challenge, integrated relationships, and cultural and emotional 
enrichment. 

In view of our economic wealth and our great reservoirs 
of knowledge, we are spending relatively less on our schools 
than many poorer countries. Schools today lack the commit- 
ment necessary to fulfill basic educational needs. The gap is 
widening at a tragic pace because of the tempo of current 
social change. This Is where we have come after a hundred 
and fifty years of democratic education. 

There are controlling basic components essential to all 
educational systems. The omission of any threatens the mini- 
mal adequacy of all. What the AFT here proposes Is not 
revolutionary. It is simply a reaffirmation of the integral ele- 
ments of any school system which aims to be educational 
rather than custodial. What exists now in most urban centers 
is an extensive deficit in the essentials necessary to any edu- 
cational system. Teachers cannot work under such conditions 
without violating their integrity as professional educators. 

Is it unreasonable to ask for; 

1. A seat and a desk for every child for a full school day? 

2. A building of viable sire? Giant schools magnify within 



their walls the Impersonal regimentation and crowding which 
are so oppressively a feature of modem urban life. Can we 
not create within the school a small world where children fed 
safe? Where there is a room for every class and every right- 
ful activity? 

3. A class small enough so that every child can receive the 
individual attention necessary for learning and growth? Is 
not informed adult support a condition for the cultivation of 
curiosity, a prerequisite for learning and development? 

4. A policy of selecting supervisors who are sensitive to 
the needs of these chUdren, their community, and their tcadi- 
ers, and respectful of their potential? 

5. A system of providing efficiently, adequately, and 
promptly those supplies necessary for a well-functioning 
curriculum? 

6. A pupil-staff ratio that allows for sufficient number of 
specialized personnel, librarians, psychologists, social workers, 
counselors, reading experts, In a peer-team relationship with 
teachers in meeting a common challenge? 

7. A range of services specially designed to recognize the 
many factors which contribute to the malfunctioning of 
children and to develop new programs of rehabilitation? Docs 
not the lack of these services generate a rising clamor for 
more puniUve controls and for the exclusion of children? The 
disrupUve actions of these children are only intelligible when 
seen as a symptomatic defense against intolerable conditions 
in the school and the larger community. 

8. A democratic framework that elicits the genuine in- 
volvement of the teachers In formulating and developing a 
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fllniiUc fiiipr4)i»n.iU’ m tliisc tlillilrcn? 

U. lU’COKiiHlnii that tin- sclmcil can no Iniintr afford to Im* 
nil nlli’M island In an nrban villaRi'? LfadiTshlp by boards of 
cdncallnn in inol)ili/lnn the htmirdlan' sduKil foniiminity for 
a bnolsirap o|Kr.nlnn? Mure rMnisbr o}Miottnnltk.s for par- 
ents, ndulibiprs, ami sehnol lursniniel to meet at home aiul 
in school, to bo c.\|)used to each oihrr’s personalltlrs and as|il- 
rations? Is it not com i.'ivahh’ dial this iniuht lead lo a imiui- 
ality ol' uiidcisianillnt; and irnsi which Is basic to cfTcciive 
cihication? 

10. A plan aiming at totally Intcuraicd .schools that wonld 
itlvc all oitr chlMrcn the (i|i|Hirtnnlty to learn about and live 
with children of a wide variety of national. rcURlons, ethnic, 
and cultural IktIi.iri's? Can we not take advmitane of this 
cdueatlonally favorable elhn.ilr to help oiir children develup a 
world without prcJndlceV 

11. A cun Iciiluin less invcstcfl with inldtlle’Class \'ahirs 
and accents, ami more resjH’Ctful of the emrent iiieaninRful 
realltic.s and strciiRihs «if «iiir imiltl-faceted population? 
WVll-nteaiunK spokesmen, try in k lo meet the crisis, do hat lie 
for one cotnpnmau or another of a sound school system. Tlicy 
may struKKlc for experienced teachers or Htnaller classes or ti 
full schuol day for e\ery child. Faicli of the.se cmnpononis Is 
umpiesthm.'ihly imimrtant; hnt a scliwil Is a inilt whose health 
is Indivisihle.* All essential elcmenl.s nnisi operate slinul- 
tnnemisly or none will jirove fruitful. 

If sound romHlhiiiH for rduciillciii nrr rsluhllslietli the 
rlHhlrpti will Inirn. If tenrlirrs tire iri\en il |irofrs-lonnl rlml- 
InipiS they olll rrspottd Hke other pr<»fesshmuli*, They will 
rise to nipc-t the rhiillriiMe. They will »*rpk to fiirlhpr their 
own timlerslundlli(t> 

The reeonstructlmi of Inadeqnaie school systems throughout 
the country Is mi enormous Job, too InrRc for siihstanilal snht- 
linn on ii loc.il basis. It Is essoiiHal that federal and state 
Rovernnients become Involved. Uiban ediic.it tonal systems can, 
however, start this proRr.im In a few .schools each Sepicinhcr. 
Success wonld create Us own momentum for extension. 
NoihiiiR less will work. 

\Vc hidleve that a school system, like every social institution, 
has an clastic ]>olcntl:d for heller or worse. A better school 
system can make a in.ijor conirlhutlon to the eoinmunlty as .1 
social solvent. 
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We believe that this program can effectively reduce aca- 
demic dlBabllities, educational frustration, delinquency, and 
dropouts more than any Investment in additional special 
services. 

The Effective Schools program is offered by the American 
Federation of Teachers as a feasible project. We belle' e that 
it is not only theoretically sound, but practically effective, 
and therefore propose rapid annual expansion until there are 
no more substandard schools. While no single element in the 
program esn in itself aiiure success, lock of any of these ele- 
ments Is s guarontee of failure. In this sense each is essential. 

A responsible board of education must assume leadership, in 
the solution of this problem, in partnership with the staff, to 
give the teaching staff and the community reasonable hope 
of success and to Inspire them to renewed enthusiasm. 



llecommenciatfons 

1) Schools should have adequate facilities for 800 to 1. 000 
pupils, with provision for every needed special service. 

2) If a school has a population in e.tcess of the number 
which can be effectively housed, the excess children should be 
transferred and provision made for them elsewhere by one of 
the following procedures; 

a. redistricting 

b. bussing children to underutfifzed schools 

c. installing demountable units on an emergency basis until 
more permanent housing can be built 

d. constructing classrooms in available unutilized space in 
e;dsting school buildings 

e. using space In housing projects for extra classrooms 

f. setting up classrooms in commercial buildings. 



Housing effective education 



Class size 



In a large school, children are apt to be herded and regi- 
mented. In a small school, children can have personal rela- 
Uonshlps with all members of the staff with whom they have 
contact. Teachers feel responsible for their children's progress 
and take pride in their individual achievement and the achieve- 
ment of the school as a whole. 

The New York State Department of Education recommends 
an elementary school population of 400 to 800 pupils. A 
nationwide survey of educators sets a figure of 800 pupils as the 
most effective. 

Faced with the reality of meeting the needs of the children 
in seriously inadequate schools, we propose to accept the 
figure of 1,000 as the upper limit. It is our position that, 
through drastic reorganization, these inadequate buildings can 
serve as a base for effective education. 

We must insist, however, on sufficient room within the 
building to afford a seat for each of these 1.000 children and 
a room for each class. In addition, space is essential for 
special services for the physically, intellectually, and socially 
maladjusted pupils, and for the supportive services. 



r/ic pedagogic tasks which confront teachers in the slum «cjiools 
rc far more difficult than those ivhich their colleagues in the 
ealthy suburbs face. 

fet in the suburbs there is likely to be a spacious modern school 
affed by as many as 70 Profcisionais per 1,000 puidls; in the 
ne finds a crowded, often dilapidated and unattractive school 
.affed by 40 or fewer professionals per 1,000 pupils, 
rhe contrast challenges any complacency we may hatfe about our 
lethod of financing public schools." 



Every child has the right to a dependent relationship with 
adults. Too many children in so-called “difficult” schools have 
been deprived of this childhood right because class sizes have 
been much too large and supporting services too meager. 

Unless this right is returned to them, their educational 
progress will be severely limited. Bonuses for teachers will not 
return this right. 

Gram the children an adequate number of professional 
adults on whom to depend, and you grant them the right to 
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be curious, which is ihe basis of learning. For the first lime 
ihe adulls will have ihe opporluniiy lo see ihe children as 
individuals and lo build curriculum tailored lo the needs of 
the individual and the group. 

In the light of the tremendous growth of curriculum orienta- 
tions derived from many disciplines, effective education is 
a function of an appropriately small class size. 

If class registers were lowered and the classroom teacher 
were supported by an adequate number of consultants, creating 
a child-adult ratio of at most 12 to one, the children of these 
schools might come into their own. Any higher ratio would be 
Ineffective. 

Recommendations 

J) Class size should not he larger than 18 to 22; and where 
indicated, no larger than IS or fexver. 

2) The over-all child-adult ratio should not he greater than 
12 children lo one professional adult. 



Administration and supervision 

"(Princfpaii) and l/icir assistants arc frequently busied in routine 
cterical, supply, and repair work to the point where they are unable 
to provide adequate supervision over instruction. Too often they 
are pressed by their burdens into using their assistants and even 
their teachers for routine tasks tliat could well be performed by 
less professionally qualified persons." 

—‘The Instructional Program in the Public Scftools of 
New York City. New York State Education Department 

The success of this program will depend largely on the 
character of the principal chosen for each Effective School. 
To head each of these schools successfully, we need a super- 
visor who can understand underprivileged children and their 
families} who Is sensitive to their needs, problems, aspirations, 
and frustrations; who Is highly skilled in iniergroup and inter- 
personal relations} who is emotionally mature; whose own 
security is not threatened by an expression of disagreement 
from the faculty, the children, or the community; and who 



believes in his program strongly enough to resist any attempt 
to water it down. 

He must be a person of genuinely sophisticated professional 
attainment, who keeps abreast of new developments in the 
field of education and related disciplines. He should be a 
person who can Inspire trust and confidence in the children, 
the parents, and the teachers with whom he will work. 

Once we have chosen such a principal we must not permit 
him to be buried in routine clerical, supply, and repair work. 
An administrative assistant should be provided to insure the 
principal's freedom to supervise and Improve instruction. 



Recommendatfons 

1) A subcommittee of Ibe hoard of education should he 
designated to supervise Ibis program. 

2) A committee consisting of a psi/cbialrisi or a pstjchol 
ogist, a sociologist^ and a supervisor should he chosen to inter- 
view and recommend principals for the pilot schools. This 
committee should set up criteria for choice, in the light of prin- 
ciples set forth above. 

3) To insure sympathetic supervision in the upper echelons, 
the same committee should be constituted as a standing com- 
mittee permanently available to assist the principals. 

4) In a large school system these schools should he desig- 
nated as a tentatively autonomous school district, and placed 
under the authority of a single field superintendent. 

5) Each school should have an administrative assistant 
whose primary interest is in the management aspects of this 
program, to free the principal for greater participation in the 
educational aspects of the program. 



Staffing 



*There are thousands upon thousands of devote^ hardworking 
professionals in the New York City school system. They are 
gling against incredible oddi to protdde education of high quality 
to children in their care." 



—The fnitruciional Program in the Public Schools of New 
York City, New YorkState Education Department, 1962 
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An exiremely Important factor In the teacher's unwillingness 
to remain in slum schools is the frustrating nature of tho task 
under present conditions. Make the conditions such that real 
learning Is seen to be going on, and the flight of teachers from 
these schools will be reversed. 

Under ideal conditions we would ask for the screening of 
teachers for these schools, using the same criteria we have 
set down for principals. However, it is unrealistic to consider 
restafllng th ese schools completely. 

We should therefore plan on retaining the present staff and 
rely upon a wide campaign to attract volunteers elsewhere. 

Mt.ny teachers would be willing to volunteer if they were 
assured that: 1) Viable conditions for teaching were being 
created; 2) Provision were made for genuine participation by 
the faculty in the solution of the school problems; 3) Criticism 
could be made without fear of retaliation, even in the most 
subtle form, and 4) Teachers would have the right at the end 
of the first year to return to their home schools if, in their own 
opinion they cannot work freely, happily, and effectively with 
the children and the community.' 

Recommendatfons 

1) Guarantees should be given that if the teacher finds, by 
the end of the year, that he is not suited to work in this school 
situation, there will be a transfer, without prejudice, back to 
the home school or to any school with o vacancy which is 
agreeable to the teacher, 

2) Guarantees should be given that if, at the end of the 
year, either teacher or principal requests a transfer, there shall 
be one without prejudice, back to the home school or to any 
school with a vacancy which is agreeable to the person re* 
questing the transfer. 



Democratic staff involvement 

It is essential that the staff take an active part in formulating 
the direction in which the program shall move. Genuine in< 



volvement of the teachers can result only from the opportunity 
to help work out ways of resolving the many professional issues 
which face them, e.g., selection of teaching aids, preparation 
of course materials, utilization of resource personnel, and for- 
mulation of plans for individual children. 

Experience has shown that it is essential to set up machinery 
for such Involvement of the faculty, as partners with the school 
administration in developing an effective educational program 
for the children. The assumption of such a role would act as 
a major Instrument in further identifying teachers with the 
school, resulting in even greater loyalty and creativity. 

Hecommendations 

1) Teachers in each school should be invited to luork closely 
with the principal in formulating school policy. 

2) Provide time during the school day for conferences of 
teachers with other teachers, vHth administrators, students, 
parents, and with specialized personnel. 

3) The ratio of professional personnel to children should be 
adequate to permit such conferences without depriidng the 
children of instructional time. 



Furnishing necessary tools 

Our schools have been on a starvation diet of few books and 
fewer supplies. The lack of books, supplies, and other curricu- 
lum materials has been a major factor In the steady erosion 
of both teacher and pupil morale. In the schools in disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods the Inventories fade while the learn* 
ing de6cit piles up. 

If we are to reverse this process, we must increase the 
budget to meet tmfUled needs, so as to create conditions which 
will stimulate learning and attract faculty. There should also 
be an allowance for use in emergencies, at the discretion of the 
principal, similar to sums contributed by parents' associations 
in more favored areas. 

Exploratory teaching materials should be made available to 
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Ihe schools, and curriculum assistants should be assigned. 
Moreover, an orderly flow of supplies to the school, and within 
the school, must be Insured. These should be readily available 
to teachers upon request. 

Recommendations 

J) Make provision in the budget to meet all the needs of 
children and teachers for books, supplies, audio-visual mate- 
rials, et cetera. 

2) Set up a central depot for these schools, udth a repre- 
sentative of central headquarters to act as expediter, to insure 
a steady flow of supplies to the pilot schools. 

3) Treat the school allotment as a charge account, allowing 
for weekly orders and deliveries, with monthly statements 
rendered, to be checked with school records. This will elimi- 
nate the considerable gap which now exists between order 
and delivery. 

4) Set up a center in each school for experimental teaching 
materials, including paperback books. 

5) Assign school aides to make needed supplies available to 
teachers at all times during the school day. 



Relationship of teachers 
arid specialized personnel 

It is suggested that the "team approach" be applied to the 
consideration of the relationship between the teacher and spe- 
cialized personnel. The team concept requires the bringing 
together of representatives of related disciplines in a peer rcla* 
tionship, meeting on a regular basis, around common prob- 
lems, with similar goals. 

Thus, specialized personnel (curriculum coordinators, psy- 
chologists, counselors, social workers, psychiatrists, et al.) 
should work on a sustained team basis with the teacher, focus- 
ing on the potential of the group as well as the individual child 
for furthering the educational goals. 

Moreover, instead of the traditional "face-to-face relation- 
ship between the individual child and the clinician (psycholo- 



gist. social worker, or psychiatrist), the emphasis would be on 
meeting the child through the counselor and through the 
teacher. In a supportive, peer relationship with both. 

The team approach would require time for periodic confer- 
ences. Our program provides sufficient professional personnel 
to allow conference time without depriving the children oi 
instrucUonal time. It also would require arranging for supply 
mentary training beyond the professional-competency level of 
the disciplines involved. (We anUcIpate that one of the ou^ 
comes of such a training program would be o "crossing of 
traditional lines.) 

Provisions for the orientation of school aides must be In- 
cluded in the training program to help insure educationally 
appropriate utilization of their skills. 

Recommendation* 

J) Provide jpeciaiized personnel in sufficient numbers to 
give assUtance within the classroom, and to participate as 
team members in the exploration of curriculum areas. 

2) There should be at least one full-time counselor for each 
400 pupils. This is higher than the 250 recommended by the 
federal government, but it is a realistic figure with other aides 
provided. 

3) One psychologist-social worker-psychiatrist team for two 
schools, with each member of the team being responsible for 
one school, and on call for the other. 

4) A workshop-type training for all, including school aides. 

5) Within Ihe basic structure of the school program, pro- 
vision for conference time, including time for meetings of 
specialized personnel with teachers. 



Educating the 
malfunctioning child 

The malfunctioning puptt Is one of the major factors respon- 
Bible for the inexperienced and transient character of the staff 
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in the “difficult” school. By the malfunctioning child we mean 
the educationally disabled, the socially disruptive, or the emo- 
tionally disturbed child. 

There is reason to believe that the high incidence of these 
children in slum area schools is a symptom of the general fail- 
ure to provide an appropriate educational context for these 
youngsters. 

This is not to ignore, as Important causal factors in mal- 
adaptive behavior, the non-school determinants, but to reorient 
our expectancies of the schools as our most viable instrument 
In the lives of these children. The primary aim. therefore, of 
our program for the malfunctioning child Is to place the neces- 
sary means for working with these youngsters In the hands of 
the local school, where contact with a normal situation would 
be maintained, and where social ties based on mutual respon- 
sibility are strengthened. 

Hccommendatlons 

1) Provide effective clinical and guidance support, with 
emphasis on setting up an educational program for the school 
staff. 

2) Provide o therapeutic program for the malfunctioning 
child, resting on an individual case study, based on a pooling 
of information gathered from educational, clinical, guidance, 
and familial sources, 

3) Provide a hospital-connected pediatric service with op- 
portunity for a thorough physical examination for each mal- 
functioning child and provision for complete folloxv-up. 

4) Set up a “Junior Guidance Track“ (small special classes 
of disturbed children carefully organized on a thernpeittlc 
basis) in each of these schools. 

5) Plan for greater involvement of clinical-guidance serv- 
ices in existing classes for the exceptional child, the mentally 
retarded, the visually impaired, the pbyslcalli/ limited, et cetera, 
since the overwhelming majority of children in this category 
suffer from associated emotional problems. 

6) Jtisure more extensive educational opportunities by pro- 
viding after-school and evening recreation programs, super- 
vised after-school study and remedial facilities, xveehend activi- 
ties, and summer camp experiences for both children and 
parents. 



7) Make a clinical and counseling program mandatory for 
state hospital returnees, designed to provide appropriate screen- 
ing and placement before return to srliool. and snstaliied 
follow-up. 

8) Provide other placement /■flcllltles for those children xvho 
are found, after a careful evaluation by clinicians and educa- 
tors, to be so disturbed and damaged as to be unable to pro/it 
from a regular school program. 



Involving the community 
and its resources 

Schools must guard against isolation from the community. 
We dare not encourage the cultural alienation which has 
created, between disadvantaged children and their parents, 
such tragic hostility, directed both at themselves and society. 

The immediate school community must be mobilized for a 
bootstrap operation. This entails using federal, state, munici- 
pal, and neighborhood resources to provide for satisfying 
patterns of life and work. 

More extensive opportunities for parents, neighbors, and 
school personnel to meet at home and in school, to be exposed 
to each other's personalities and aspirations, might lead to a 
mutuality of understanding and trust which Is basic for effec- 
tive education. 

Every neighborhood now has social agencies of all kinds 
that are working in Isolation and even, perhaps, at cross- 
purposes with one another. These agencies, including the 
public school, should be coordinated into a comprehensive 
neighborhood plan. 

Local leadership groups, especially the local school board, 
should be Intimately involved In the development and Imple- 
mention of the plan. 

Unless the school and the school board are not only willing 
to accept criticism without becoming defensive, but even to 
take the lead in exposing the inadequacies of our school system, 
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there will be no genuine involvement on the part of the parents 
and the community. 

Recommendations 

2 ) The school should facilitate frequent meetings of parents 
and school personnel, individually and in small groups. 

2) The school should take the lead in developing a compre • 
hensioc neighborhood plan, involving the entire community 
and the social agencies serving it. 

3) The board of education should assume leadership on 
probing the inequities of our schools. It should welcome the 
cooperation of teacher and community groups and their con* 
stant critical evaluation. 

4) The board of education should encourage the search for 
additional funds from the federal, state, and municipal govern* 
ments, and from private foundations. 



Integrating effective schools 

In approaching the question of the so-called "‘difficult to 
staff* schools, we must recognize that most of them fall Into 
this category because they are de facto segregated schools, 
reflecting the problems and evils of the ghetto that feeds them. 
As we work toward upgrading these schools, we must, simul- 
taneously, work toward integrating them. Otherwise, we ore 
working toward the creation of good segregated schools. Such 
schools, however successful, are still handicapped by the prob- 
lems inherent in segregation, and the results, for teacher and 
pupil alike, are never as great as they would be without the 
handicap of segregation. 

Therefore, the following recommendations are submitted In 
the subject-areas under consideration: 

Recommendations 

2) As re districting, reioning, and new construction proceed, . 
under this plan, priority consideration must be given to the 
possildlities of achieving the greatest possible degree of physi* 
cal desegregation of the student bodies of all the schools 
affected. 



2) One of the serious problems of our segregated system 
today is that children seldom have the opportunity to see mem- 
bers' of minority groups In socially acceptable positions of 
authority. The minority*group child needs this experience to 
aid in the creation of feelings of self*u»orth, and the Identljica- 
tlon udth authority figures. The child of the so-called majority 
must have such exposure to serve as an Important ingredient 
In the formation of positive rather than negative attitudes 
toward those who are different from himself. Therefore, It Is 
important that a conscious effort be made to integrate the 
staff at all levels. 

3) The desegregated student body aud staff will not produce 
the desired result in terms of an integrated educational experi- 
ence unless the curriculum and teaching materials reflect both 
the historical contributions and the day-to-day participation in 
our society of all groups. Such materials are available, and the 
necessary extra effort must be expended to acquire them. It 
may be advisable to set up a special curriculum committee, 
which vHll include teachers, similar to the committee on staff- 
ing, to recommend and supervise the required changes. 

4) In view of past alienation of school and community In 
minority group areas, this is an especially important and sensi- 
tive area of concern. It ivill be important to guarantee that 
those people on the staff who are involved in any way in com- 
munity contact be properly and thoroughly prepared, through 
in*service training courses, special workshops in human rela- 
tions, et cetera, prior to assuming their duties. It is important, 
also, that the community be well-informed and involved 
from the beginning In the changes being made and the reasons 
for them. Such effort to inform and prepare teachers, super- 
visors, and the community should also be inaugurated in those 
areas In which schools with fewer problems are located. 

Providing for on-going 
evaluation and adjustment 
of the program 

As in the case of any responsible part of the school system. 
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it is reasonable to expect that there will be periodic evaluaUons possible that in some schools no additional costs for these pur- 
of the curriculum, program, methods, relation to other parts poses would arise. 



of the school system, et cetera. 

We recognize the necessity for building into these schools, 
from their inception, the personnel and funds needed for the 
continuous study suid evaluation of the entire program by a 
body other than the one administering the program. 

This is an essential prerequisite for the careful accumula- 
tion of the materials necessary for a sound evaluation. It is 
essential that what is done here should be reported to the 
appropriate professional and official bodies. 

RecommendflHons 

1) Provide research specialists from an outside agency for 
the schools, to formulate and apply appropriate research cri- 
teria for the evaluation of the program. 

2) MoJIte appropriate adjustments based upon these evalua- 
tions. 



Estimate of additional costs 
for the first step 



Budgetary appropriations have been far below the minimum 
needs of our school systems year after year. In order to make 
up the backlog and make a new start in our blighted urban 
education areas, we must recognize that tremendously in- 
creased efforts and expenditures will be necessary. 

The budget must make adequate provision for teachers, 
classrooms, books, supplies, and the continuing development 
of know-how. 

Additional classrooms, demountable units, temporary hous- 
ing, structural changes in the buildinga selected for the pro- 
gram, costs of bussing children to underutilized schools, all of 
which measures may be necessary to reduce the populations 
of the selected schools to feasible proportions, would have to 
be provided for from the capital budget or other sources. 

There are too many variables to permit an estimate. It is 



Concluding statement 

This design for Effective Schools should be considered tenta- 
tive and minimal. There are important areas left out: early 
childhood education,* emphasizing the new developments in 
pre-kindergarten and kindergarten education; teacher training 
for urban education; an on going staff retraining program; 
orlentaUon of staff; recruitment; use of staff, evaluation, 
financing, et cetera. 

It is the hope of the committee, some of whose members 
helped to design the basic New York City Plan that each 
school system may find the proposed AFT design of some value 
in developing its own program to fit its specific local needs. 

One fact must be recognized by all concerned with the plight 
of American urban cducaUon; the time for carefully planned 
and asserted action to Improve our urban schools is now. We 
cannot and dare not wait. 

This design is based largely on the plan draum up by t^ 
United Federation of Teachers and which was the prototype for 
the More Effective Schools program now in operation in New 
York City in 27 elementary schools.* * Additional elementary 
schools will use this program in future years. 

The New York City program for More Effective Schools was 
draum up by a joint committee consisting of an equal number 
of representatives from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Schools, the United Federation of Teachers (AFT), and the 
Councti of Supervisory Associations. This committee was 
officially appointed by the school superintendent to study the 
proposals made by the UFT. All changes, irriprovements, and 
the inclusion of many significant specifics had to be acceptable 
to all three cooperating groups. The committee consulted with 
and sought advice from many organizations and leaders in 
the areas under consideration. 



• since Ihl. w«. written (Ute In 196J) an early chUdh^pr^ 
gram has been hullt hito each of the More Effective Schools. 

•Today, the foUowina cttlei have simUai 
Baltimore. Chicago, Vonkeri, Cleveland. A number of other cldea 
are serlouily coniitleiing the adoption of almilai programs based 
on the guidelines in this design. 
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The Effective Schools Program is a 
specific, school-by-school approach to the 
problem of providing schools which can 
really educate children in spite of 
any environmental handicaps they may 
bring to school with them. 

We favor district -wide improvements in 
the quality of education, of course, but 
these improvements come so gradually that 
their impact is lost. In addition to these 
over-all improvements, a specific number 
of schools should be singled out each year 
for drastic, total improvement. 
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The Effective Schools Program is more 
than a form of compensatory education. It 
is a total school-wide program for all the 
children in each of the More Effective 
Schools. At present, it is limited to 
elementary schools. The Effective Schools 
Program should be initiated in the areas 
of a district which need it most, but we 
look forward to the time when ALL 
schools will be truly effective. 



-Simcn Beagle, Chairman 

National Council for Effective Schools 
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THE QUALITIES OF A 
MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL 

(In New York Oly) 

A More Effective School is qualitatively different from other 
comparable schools because it contains the following teaching 
and learning conditions: 

• A school register of 1,000 or less. 

• Class registers with a marfmum of 22. Kindergarten and 
pre-kindergarten classes have a maximum of 15 with two 
licensed teachers available. 

• Each group of three classes has an additional teacher who 
is part of the cluster of the three classes (Cluster Teacher). 
She is a classroom teacher who shares equally in the respon- 
sibilities of the cluster and provides the coverage so that each 
teacher in the cluster may have a daily preparation period. She 
is an organic part of the cluster team, frequently teaching in 
the classroom with one of the other teachers. 

• School secretaries are provided on the ratio of one full- 
time secretary for every 250 children. 

• School guidance counselors arc provided on the ratio of 
one for every 350 children. 

• OTPs (Other Teaching Positions) are provided, mainly 
to train and work as a team with classroom teachers. The 
OTP teacher is programmed to work with individual children 
or small groups, to assist the classroom teacher by providing 
the services and the techniques as such may be ne^ed, and 
to carry out other functions as outlined in their Job-analysis 
programs. 

• Teacher Aide time by parents is provided on the ratio of 
one hour per day per 20 children to free teachers from non- 
tcaching chores. 

• Special funds for additional supplies, above what is bud- 
geted for the regular schools, are allowed on the ratio of $25 
for each child. 



• A yearly special contingency fund is provided on the ratio 
of $2.50 per pupil. This fund may be used as the needs of 
the school develop. 

• A full-time psychologist, social worker, attendance teacher, 
health counselor, community coordinator, and speech therapist 
are assigned to each More Effective School. 

• A psychiatrist is provided on the same basis of one for 
each four ME Schools. 

• Additional medical and dental services are provided. 

• Money has been set aside for teacher orientation before 
the opening of an ME School. Such training is also provided 
during the school year. 

• Weekly conference time Is provided, during school hours, 
for cluster and grade meetings. 

• Supervisors are offered special seminars (during school 
hours) by colleges as opportunities to exchange ideas, evaluate 
practices, and evolve new approaches to supervision and teach- 
ing in More Effective Schools. 

• The principals of the ME Schools meet monthly, on a 
seminar basis, so that some range of acceptable over-all school 
management, supervision, and administration guidelines may 
be developed for such ME Schools, based on honest democratic 
involvement of the total staff as outlined in the original plan. 

• Each ME School Is permitted a great deal of latitude and 
opportunity for a fluid, flexible approach to school and class 
organization, largely to be determined by the specific needs 
and development in each of the schools. 

• The total cost per child for the above improvements is 
estimated to be about $216 (in 1664).* 

It is to the credit of New York City that its educational 
authorities adopted the above plan in 1964. There are now 
enough indices to point to the success of this program in terms 
of pupil achievement; reduction in school and classroom ten- 
sions; in an increase in teacher, pupil, and parent morale; and 
in greater community interest and participation. 

* ne estimate for 1970-1971 is about $350 per pupil per year above 
that estimated for children in Title 1 schools not in the MES pro- 
gram. Most of this cost is federally funded. 
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Good intentions are not enough. 

Neither is a mere recognition of the 
problems facing our deteriorating public 
school systems. There must be a collective 
will to do something to solve our 
educational problems. Such collective will 
must be created, organized, vitalized, and 
directed by concerned, knowledgeable, 
dedicated community leaders representing 
all segments of the community. Such 
event must take place to the end that 
Effective Schools will exist for all children, 
especially for the underprivileged. 

Now is the time to organize and fight for 
such schools. Delay is unthinkable. 
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1. Preschool Program in Compensatory Education 

Preschool Program, Fresno, California OE-37034 
Infant Education Research Project, Washington, D.C. OE-37033 
Early Childhood Project, New York City OE— 37027 
Perry Preschool Project, Ypsilanti, Michigan OE-37035 
Diagnostically Based Curriculum, Bloomington, Indiana OE-37024 
Academic Preschool, Champaign, Illinois OE-37041 

2. Elementary Program in Compensatory Education 

More Effective Schools, New York City OE-37042 
Intensive Reading Instructional Teams, Hartford, Connecticut OE- 
37038 

After School Study Centers, New York City OE-37036 
Self-Directive Dramatization Project, Joliet, Illinois OE-37037 
Project Concern, Hartford, Connecticut OE-37030 
Elementary Reading Centers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin OE-37031 
School and Home Program, Flint, Michigan OE-37023 
Programmed Tutorial Reading Project, Indianapolis, Indiana OE- 
37029 

Speech and Language Development Program, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
OE-37028 

3. Elementary-Secondary Program in Compensatory Education 

Homework Helper Program, New York City OE-37025 
Communication Skills Center Project, Detroit, Michigan OE-37039 



4. Secondary Program In Compensatory Education 

Junior High Summer Institutes, New York City OE-37026 
Project R-3, San Jose, California OE-37040 
College Bound Program, New York City OE-37032 

For information on any of the twoklets listed, please write to Information Officer, 
Division of Compensatory Education, U.S. Office of Education. Washington. D.C. 20202 
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MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK CITY 



One of a Series of 

Successful Compensatory Education Programs 



U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Robert H. Finch, Secretary 

Office of Education 
Peter P. Muirhead, Acting Commissioner 
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KORKWORD 



This project report Is part of an independent study of selected 
exeinplary nroj^rams for the education of di sadvantaRsd clilldren 
completed hy the American Institutes for Research in the 
Behavioral Sciences. Palo Alto, Calif., under contract with the 
U.S. office of F-ducatlon. 

The researchers venort thin project sip.nl f leant Iv Improved the 
educational attainment of the disadvantaned children involved. 
Other communities, in reviswlnR the educational needs of the 
disadvantaned youngsters they serve, may wish to use this 
project as a model - adapting it to their specific requirements 

and resources. 



Division of Comnensatory Education 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 



Education 
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THE MOKE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 
IN NEW YORK CITY 



Introduction 



The More Effective Schools project brought about a large scale re- 
organization and expansion of the teaching and administrative staffs of 
the elementary schools of New York City. This was an effort to render 
the schools more effective in solving the basic language and mathematics 
problems of disadvantaged urban children. 

The combined Negro-Puerto Rican population in all project schools 
was greater than SO percent of the total school population* All classes 
^n the prekindergarten through sixth grades were heterogeneously grouped. 

The project was initiated in September 196A in 10 New York City 
schools; the following fall an additional 11 schools joined the pro- 
gram. These 21 schools were chosen because their student populations 
had the severest language handicaps in the school system* The total 
number of children participating in the program in any single year 
after September 1965 was approximately I 696 OO. 

Benefits clalraed in language and math achievement as measured by 
standardized tests are conflicting due to the variety of evaluation 
designs employed. The several interpretations of the data are included 
in this report. 



Personnel 

A. Centralized Administrative Staff. {Tyo to five in number; full- 
time; usually assistant superintendents or assistant principals.) 

They coordinated the activities of all 21 MES schools. 

B. Principals. (Twenty-one in number; full-time; licensed by the 
Board of Education of New York City.) 

They supervised projects in their respective schools. 

C. Administrative Assistants. (Twenty-one in number « full-time.) 

They assisted each principal by organizing and scheduling duties « 
and handling paper work. 
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D. Assistant Principals. (Sixty-three in number; full-time; usually 
three to a school; licensed by the Board of Education of the City of 
New York.) 

Each assistant principal supervised one of the following: pre- 

kindergarten to grade two, grades three and four, or grades five and 
six; they conducted inservice teacher training, arranged parents* 
meetings, prepared monthly reports, and ordered supplies. 

E. Pupil Personnel Team. (Twenty-one teams; one per school.) 

1. Guidance Counselors. (Sixty-three in number; full-time; 
there were three per school; licensed by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York.) 

2. Psychologists. (Thirteen in number; full-time; licensed by th 
Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

3. Social Workers. (Full-time; minimum requirement of a Master's 
degree; licensed by the Board of Education of the City of New York in 
social work.) 

They worked directly with the families of the pupils. 

4. Attendance Teachers. (Full-time; usually qualified as social 
workers; licensed by the Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

They visited the homes of pupils who were absent. 

f 

F. Psychiatrists. (Several; part-time.) 

They dealt with pupils referred to them by the pupil personnel 

team. 



G. Speech Improvement Teachers. (Twenty-one in number; full-time; one 
per school; licensed by the Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

They trained teachers, provided demonstrations and assisted in 
team teaching. 

H. Community Relations Coordinators. (Twenty-one in nimber; usually 
one per school; licensed teachers with demonstrated ability in the 
field of human relationships.) 

They built a viable parents* association; they coordinated the 
school *8 program in the area of special service workshops, and directed 
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Other programs in which parents, school, and connunlty were mutually 
involved* 

I* Classroom Teachers. (About 300 in number; full-time; licensed 
by the Board of Education of the City of New York.) 

J* Other Teaching Positions (OTP's) and Special Teachers* (One hundred and 
forty-seven in number; seven per school; full-time.) 

They were selected by the principal to best meet the needs of the 
school in the following areas: library, reading instruction, corrective 
reading, art, music, audio-visual, science, language resource, and 
health education. 

K. Secretaries. (Three to five per school; full-time.) 



In addition to the above personnel, each school employed a group 
of aides who were uncredentialed and received an hourly wage. They 
assisted classroom teachers, the office staff, and the audio-visual staff. 
In a single year their assistance amounted to approximately 6,315 hours 
per school. 



Methodology; General 



It was the aim of the project to design an educational system 
which would focus on prevention of academic failure in the early years 
by starting education at the preltindergarten level, organizing small 
classes, hiring special subject teachers and a clinical team for each 
school, reorganizing classes into heterogeneous groups and providing 
intensive teacher training in the strategies of team teaching and non- 
graded instruction. 

The specific project goals were (Fox, 1967): 

1) To produce a measurable effect on pupil growth in reading and 
mathematics. 

2) To create a learning climate characterized by enthusiasm, 
interest; and the belief among all levels of staff that they 
were in a setting in which they could function effectively. 

No actual curriculum Innovations were attempted on a program- 
wide basis. They were left to the initiative of individual teachers. 

A description of the main features of the program follows. 
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A. Prekindergarten and Kindergarten Education 



In an effort to teach the basic skills necessary to the acquisition 
of more sophisticated cognitive abilities, a prekindergarten program was 
offered to three- and four-year olds. The major goals of 

and the kindergarten program were 1) to develop desirable social attitudes 
and a sound self-image; 2) to develop oral communication skills basic to 
reading and other language art skills; 3) to foster independence in 
beginning research skills; 4) to extend gradually oral communication 
skills into meaningful written communication; 5) to develop numerical 
concepts basic to the understanding of mathematics; 6) to develop con- 
cepts basic to the understanding of other curriculum areas. 



Prekindergarten children attended school a half day; kindergarten 
children a full day. The classrooms were arranged into interest 
centers by grouping furniture and curriculum materials into areas that 
were meaningful to the children such as 1) Family Living; 2) Language 
Enrichment; 3) Math Experimentation; 4) Creative Arte; 5) Blocks; 

6) Science; 7) Table Games and Toys. 



Although the physical plants of the prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten programs rese^led each other in arrangement and composition 
of the raw materials of learning, the teachers used the classrooms 
differently. Prekindergarten children spent the larger part of the 
day exploring and experimenting with the materials. The kindergarten 
children were made to rely on the basic "doing" experiences of the 
prekindergarten years as a springboard for the sharing, recalling* and 
recording activities of the kindergarten program. The curricula 
■aterlals were evaluated and then chosen for the acadeaic stimulation 
which they provided. 



Teachers were expected to design the curriculue sequencing acti- 
vities and the concomitant learning skills required to pursue 
effectively the activities. 

A typical day in kindergarten would be divided into the following 
blocks of time» not necessarily in thi'j order: 



1) Experience with Saw Materials 

2) Story Time 

3) Music 

4) Lunch and Rest 
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5) Planning and Discussion Groups 

6) Outdoor Play 

7) Trips 

During all these blocks of timCi the children worked in small 
groups rather than as one large class. One adult would direct or 
supervise each group. 

The teacher played a key role in indivicualizing the instruction 
in these groups ^ by the nature of her questirns. A child in the early 
stages of experiencing an activity would be asked to describe the con- 
crete characteristics of a certain phenomenon; the child in a later 
stage of growth would be asked to abstract information from the same 
phenomenon. This role of the teacher made it necessary for her to 
know the learning stage which each'child had reached and how best to 
capitalize on it in a group situation. For example , during a dis- 
cussion about a particular photography one child might be asked to 
name objects in the picture, another child night explain what was 
happening, and a third child might be asked to project and tell %rhat 
had happened before and what might happen next. 

B. After School Study Centers 

When the regular school session ended at 3:00 p.m. , the buildings 
remained open until 5:00 p.m. for the After School Study Centers. The 
prograais of these centers, tailored to meet individual needs, provided 
remedial, tutorial, library^ and enrichment classes. The centers were 
staffed by regular school faculty and were paid for. by funds provided 
by the Office of Elementary Education. 

C. Class Size and Pupil/Teacher Ratio 

In an effort to insure individual attention to each child's needs, 
MBS reduced class size: a maximum of 15 pupils was mandated in pre- 

kindergarten, 15 in first grade, 20 in second grade, and no more than 
22 in grades three to six. In comparison, the average class size in 
New York City schools prior to MES was 28.6 students. 

A second indication of the effort to reduce pupil/teacher load 
was an increase in the school's complement of staff. This resulted 
in a pupil/teacher ratio of 12:3. Prior to MES the ratio was 25:1; 
in control schools the ratio was 21:1. 
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Average class size and pupil/teacher ratio were not the same. 

The difference arose from the fact that not every teacher assigned 
to a school was In charge of an organized class. Pupil/ teacher 
ratio was computed by dividing the total pupil register of a school 
by the total number of authorized teaching positions in the school. 
Average class size was computed by dividing the pupil register by 
the number of organized classes in the school . 

D. Heterogeneous Grouping 

Grouping by class was done in a random manner to insure complete 
heterogeneity of abilities and personalities. Within classes, 
grouping was done by levels of achievement in various curriculum 
areas and according to special needs. 

E. Innovative Teaching Methods Employed 

All 21 schools used team teaching in order to make maximum 
use of the talents of their regular and special teachers. Each 
MES school had a team of four teachers for every three classes. 

This method was utilized on all grade levels and in all subject 
areas. The teachers met one period a week for a planning session. 

One school used the non-graded block method of instruction 
for five- and six-year olds. 

F. Extra Teaching Materials Supplied 

Each school received its normal quota of supplies and then had 
these supplemented. 

G. Provision for Children with Special Needs 

To meet the needs of children with physical, emotional, and 
social problems, a teacher-guldance-medlcal team operated in each 
school. In addition to the teachers, the following personnel were 
available to each MES school: three guidance counselors, one 

social worker, one psychologist, one attendance teacher, and one part- 
time psychiatrist. ^ 

H. Use of Modem Equipment 

A complete range of audio-visual equipment was used by all MES 
schools. This included the following: 16 mm sound motion picture 

and film strip projectors, film strip viewers, overhead projectors. 
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slide and opaque projectors » tape recorders and phonographs with 
earphones and connection boxes » radios, and television receivers and 
cameras. Special emphasis was placed on using texts and other 
materials which stressed urban backgrounds and dealt with city 
children of varied racial and economic backgrounds. Closed circuit 
television was used in one school for direct teaching beamed to six 
classrooms. The availability of such resources was closely asso- 
ciated with intensive teacher training by an audio-visual specialist. 

I . Teacher Speciali s ts 

Among the schools in the HES program the following numbers of 
specialists were used to enrich instruction: 



Specialist Hxmher 



Art lA 
Music 19 
Industrial Arts 2 
Community Coordinator 21 
Reading Improvement Teacher 13 
Corrective Reading Teacher 19 
Administrative Assistant 21 
Audio-visual 21 
English Language Resource 15 
Librarian 21 
Health Education 20 
Science B 
Health Counselor 17 



J. Instructional Emphasis 

Prime emphasis in all grades was placed on the improvement of 
language skills in general and reading ability in particular. 

K. Staff Morale 

Personnel were recruited on a voluntary basis by applying for 
positions in the MES program. A democratic climate was maintained by 
means of regular meetings between and among teachers and other profes* 
sional staff laembers and the United Federation of Teachers. 

L. Professional Growth 

Some provision was made for the professional growth of the MES 
staff. At a cost of $195,468 an orientation program for teachers 
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and supervisors vas inpleaented. In addition, inservice courses were 
offered in Early Childhood Education. Yeshiva University provided lA 
scholarships for teachers at one MES school; Brooklyn College provided 
a seminar for all MES assistant principals; Teachers College provided 
an internship program at one school; and the Board of Education and 
cooperating colleges planned a aeries of inservice courses and seminars 
for teachers and supervisors of the program. 

To provide for improvenent of undergraduate teacher preparation, 
Joint programs were established between MES and the following colleges 
and universities: Brooklyn College, City College of New York, Queens 

College, New York Medical College, Yeshiva University, and Long Island 
University. 

M. Teacher Load 

To allow teachers maximum time for concentration in instruction, 
each was provided a daily unassigned preparation period. A provision 
for relief from non-teaching duties was largely, but not completely, 
implemented. 

N. Community Relations 

The following are some of the specific responsibilities assigned 
to the Community Relations Coordinator! help plan Parents’ Association 
meetings; conduct courses for parents (School Curriculum, Leadership, 
Spanish, Human Relations); enlist parent volunteers for activities; 
prepare survey of community resources for utilization by the school. 



Evaluation 

A. Measures of Achievement 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests in reading and arithmetic were 
used, in alternate forms, for a regular series of twice yearly testings 
of pupils in the More Effective Schools, and also in control schools. 

In a separate study of first-grade reading achievement in MES, the word- 
recognition subtest of the Gates Primary Reading Tests was used. 

The results of the Metropolitan testings have been used in two 
contradictory evaluations of the MES program, each using a different 
basis for assessing measured benefits of cognitive achievement. 

Fox (1967) was responsible for an evaluation which based a verdict 
of no benefits chiefly upon a comparison of the same schools’ reading 
and arithmetic achievement profiles before and after the introduction 
of the program. Pox and his team saw no consistent trend towards 
improvement. 
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Forlano and his associates (Forlano and HcClellandi 1966; Forlano and 
Abramson I 1968) evaluated the program toO| and reached the conclusion that 
reading achievement in MES was indeed superior if MES were compared 
longitudinally with control schools matched on ethnic background. 

In both evaluations I the verdicts were based on median scores rather 
than means. The median, as is well-known, is a less efficient statistic 
than the mean. Should the treatment provided in the program be more or 
less appropriate for any single homogeneous group in the sample (e.g., 
Negroes) I the use of the median may either disguise or exaggerate this. 

In other words, if there is a bimodal distribution on some important 
quality I changes in the median may conceal or exaggerate its influence. 

Since the medians were usedi however | in both studies • tests of 
significance should have been applied. In the Fox evaluation, no ac* 
count was taken of the changes of student population in New York, where 
mobility rates run as high as 75 percent in some schools. Hence it is 
likely that the test nedians used refer to different samples of students 
from one testing to the next, with differing exposure to MES. The exact 
effects of this nobility on MES and the control schools cannot be determined. 

In the Forlano andi Abramson (1968) report, nobility was eliminated as 
a factor by studies of pupils who had reaained continuously enrolled in MES 
and of those who likewise had been continuously enrolled in the control 
schools. This technique enabled the evaluators to draw the conclusion that 
increased exposure to MES treatment increased achievement* The report was 
criticized by Gordon for not being specific enough about the basis for 
matching groups, but Forlano has shown that the groups were in fact care* 
fully matched.* 

Tables of certain data from the two evaluations are presented 
below as supporting evidence, together with graphical representations 
and comments on each. 

First,. Fox shows the profiles of each graders October and May reading 
achievement scores in years before and after the conmencement of the Old 
(1964) and New (1965) MES. These are represented in Tables ^ and ^ and 
Diagrams 1 through 4 . Total grade group nonas were used in calculating 
the medians I thereby raising the figures by 1 or 2 months, compared with 
modal age norms. Certainly the profiles show little consistent pattern. 

Quite considerable variations, both positive and negative, seem to have 
occurred concurrently with the introduction of MES. Since there is no com- 
parison made with control schools in these tables, we do not know whether 
such fluctuations are characteristic of New York City schools. 

Fox and his team also draw comparisons between eight ME and ei^t of- 
ficially designated control schools, using median reading scores from grades 
two through five in October 1966 and April 1967* While differences were 
generally small, two-thirds of them favored MES Modal, Age, not total grade 
group norms, was used. 



* In a communication dated September 6t 1^68. 
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Table 1 

median reading aces for old and new HES 

OCTOBER 19M, 1965>Airo 1966 (TOTAL GRADE CROUP NORKS) 



Grade 


OLD MES 


NEW KES 




Oct. 1964 


Oct* 1966 


Oct* 1965 Oct 


. 1966 


2 


1.8 


1*8 


1.6 


1.8 


3 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


4 


3.0 


3*3 


3.2 


3.2 


5 


4.0 


3.8 


4.1 


3.7 


6 


4.9 


5*1 


4.6 


4.6 


(Source: 


Table 13, page 


59, of Fox (1967)1 
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Table 2 

MEDIAN READING AGES FDR NEW HES 
MAT 1965 AND MAT 1967* (TOTAL GRADE GROOP NORMR> 


Grade 


OLD HES 


HEW HES 




After 1 Tear 
*May 1965 


After 3 Tears 
May 1967* 


After 1 Tear 
May 1966 


After 2 Tears 
May 1967® 


2 


2.4 


2*7 


2.4 




2.7 


3 


3.7 


3.6 


3.4 




3.5 


4 


4.2 


4.0 


3.7 




4.1 


5 


5.2 


4*6 


4.5 




4.7 


6 


6.1 


5*6 


5.3 




5.6 



^ These data for May 1967 vere estioated by adding one nonth to the 
April 1967 data* 

(Source: Table 13, page 59, of Pox (1967)1 
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Dlagraa ^ 

OLD KES READINC PMFtLES 
OCTOBER 196( AND OCTOBER 1966 




Note: These profiles do not Indlcste the scores of a group of pupils In 

sxKcesslve years, but show a coB^arlson between the status of several 
grades in one year and those grades (but different pupils) Ifi ■'nother year. 
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DiagtM 2 

HEW KES READING PROFILES 
OCTOBER 1965 AND OCTOBER 1966 
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Dlagraa 3 

OLD MBS READIHC PROFILES 
MAY 1965 AMO MAY 1967 




ROHINAL GRADE LEVEL 
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Diagtan ^ 

NEW HES READING PROFILES 
MAT 1965 AMD MAT 1967 




From Forlano and McClelland’s 1966 data it is possible to construct 
similar profiles for the Old and New MES and compare them with control 
schools’ profiles for the same dates (see Tables 3 ana 4 , 
through 8. The trend to be observed in these profiles favors MES. 
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Table 3 

KED1A.V READ ING GRADE SCORES FOR PUPILS 
t{S SELECTED OLD KES AND COKTML SCHOOLS 
OCTOBER 1965 AKD KAT 1966 



Grade 




N 


Oct. 1965 


Kay 1966 


2 


Old HES 


409 


1.9 


2.7 




Control 


645 


1.8 


2.5 


3 


Old HES 


355 


2.7 


3.6 




Control 


651 


2.5 


3.4 


4 


Old HES 


349 


3.5 


4.1 




Control 


602 


3.3 


4.1 


5 


Old HES 


484 


4.2 


5.0 




Control 


841 


4.1 


4.7 


6 


Old HES 


282 


5.2 


6.2 




Control 


314 


5.1 


5.8 


(Source: 


Table 31, page 44 , 


Forlano and 


McClelland (1966)] 
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Table * 



MEDIAN READINC GRADE SCORES FOR PUPILS 
IH SELECTED NEW MBS AMD OOMTROL SCHOOLS 
OCTOBER 1965 AMO MAT 1966 


Grade 




R 




Oct. 1965 


Hay 1966 


2 


Rev MES 


249 




1.7 


2.4 




Control 


391 




1.5 


2.1 


3 


Rev HES 


257 




2.3 


3.4 




Control 


393 




2.2 


3.1 


4 


Rev HES 


267 




3.1 


3.7 




Control 


337 




3.0 


3.6 


5 


Rev HES 


140 




3.7 


4.3 




Control 


194 




3.8 


4.3 



(Source: Table 31, page 45, Forlano and McClelland (1966)1 
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Diagram 5 

OLD MES* AHD CONTROL SCHOOLS* FROHLES OCTOBER 1963: 
READtHC COKPREHERStOH 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




HONIRAL GRADE LEVEL 





A 

C 



Old MES 
Control 
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Diagraa 6 

OLD KES' AND OOKTROL SCHOOLS’ PROFILES MAY 1966: 
reading comprehension 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A Old MES 
C Control 
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Diagraa 7 

NEW MES* AND CONTROL SCHOOLS* PROHLES OCTOBER 1965: 
REAOINC COMPREHENSION 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 




f^iO t 



A New MES 
C Control 
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Diagram 8 

NEW MES* AND CONTROL SCHOOLS’ PROFILES MAY 1966: 
READING COMPREHENSION 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




A New MES 
C Control 



Forlano and Abramson (1968) also studied the relative reading 
achievement of pupils with 3 years, 2 years, and no experience of 
MES. The latter group was drawn from control schools. Tables 5 
and 6, and Diagrams 9 and 10 summarize the data as profiles. 

Both the Tables and the Diagrams reveal a trend favorable to MES. 
The gains over the 16 school months have also been plotted in 
Diagrams 11 through 14 for both Old and New MES against the con-*, 
trols, and greater gains, in many cases towards the national norm, 
are shown for most groups. 
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Table 5 



COMPARISON OF GRADE NORMS AND MEDIAN GRADE SCORES ON THE 
METROPOLITAN READING COMPREHENSION INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS FOR 
PUPILS WITH FULL AND PARTIAL MES EXPERIENCE WITH PUPILS IN 
CONTROL SCHOOLS BY GRADE - OLD ME SCHOOLS* 



Grade as 
of 4/67 


Education 


10/65 

N Median Norm 


Md-N 

Diff. 


4/67 

Median Norm 


Md-N 

Diff. 


Net 

Change 


Third 


3 Years 
of MES 


564 ^ 


1.8 


2.1 


-.3 


3.7 


3.7 


.0 


+.3 




2 Years 
of MES 


108 


1.6 


2.1 


-.5 


3.5 


3.7 


-.2 


+.3 




No MES 


569 


1.8 


2.1 


-.3 


3.4 


3.7 


-.3 


.0 


Fourth 


3 Years 
of MES 


538 


2.7 


3.1 


-.4 


4.1 


4.7 


-.6 


-.2 




2 Years 
of MES 


210 


2.3 




-.8 


3.7 


4.7 


-1.0 


-.2 




No MES 


602 


,2.4 


3.1 


-.7 


3.7 


4.7 


-1.0 


-.3 


Fifth 


3 Years 
of MES 


544 


3.5 


4.1 


-.6 


5.0 


5.7 


-.7 


-.1 




2’ Years 
of MES 


203 


3.3 


4.1 


-.8 


4.8 


5.7 


-.9 


-.1 




No MES 


548 


3.3 


4.1 


-.8 


4.5 


5.7 


-1.2 


-.4 


Sixth 


3 Years 
of MES 


187 1 


1 4.6 


5.1 


-.5 


6.0 


6.7 


-.7 


-.2 




No MES 


271 j 


4.6 


5.1 


-.5 


5.9 


6.7 


-.8 


-.3 



* In grades three, foui; and five, pupils were drawn from 10 ME schools and 
six control schools; in grade six, participating pupils were from three 
ME schools and three control schools. 



[Source:' Table 3, page 8,' Forlano and Abramson (1968)] 
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Table 6 

COMPARISON OF GRADE NORMS AND MEDIAN GRADE SCORES ON THE 
METROPOLITAN READING COMPREHENSION INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS 
FOR PUPILS WITH TWO YEARS OF MES EXPERIENCE WITH PUPILS 
IN CONTROL SCHOOLS BY GRADE - NEW ME SCHOOLS 



Grade as 
of 4/67 


Education 


N 


10/65 

Median Norm 

i 


Md-N 
Dif f . 


4/67 

Median Norm 


Md-N 

Diff. 


Net 

Change 


1 

Third 


2 Years 
of MES 


458 


1.6 


2.1 


-.5 


3.6 


3.7 


-.1 


+ .4 




No MES 


202 


1.6 


2.1 


-.5 


3.3 


3.7 


-.4 


+ .1 


1 Fourth 

i 


2 Years 
of MES 


547 


2.5 


3.1 


-.6 


4.1 


4.7 


-.6 


0 


I 

i 


No MES 


216 


2.3 


3.1 


-.8 


3.7 


4.7 


-1.0 


-.2 


i 

1 Fifth 

1 


2 Years 
of MES 


492 


3.3 


4.1 


-.8 


4.8 


5.7 


-.9 


-.1 


i 

! 

1 


No MES 


204 


3.2 




-.9 


4;. 6 


5.7 


-1.1 


-.2 

\ 

-.l\ 


1 

! Sixth 

i 


2 Years 
of MES 


220 


4.2 


5.1 


-.9 


5.7 


6.7 


-1.0 




No MES 


73 


4.1 


5.1 


-1.0 


5.3 


6.7 


-1.4 


-.4 


[Source; 


Table 6, 


page 


13, Forlano and 


Abramson (1968) ] 
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Diagram 9 

PROFILES OF GROUPS OF PUPILS WITH 3 YEARS OLD MES, 
2 YEARS OLD MES, AND NO MES EXPERIENCE, APRIL 1967 



i 



{ 



f 

1 



f 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 3 Years Old MES 
B 2 Years Old MES 
C Control - No MES 
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Diagram 10 

PROFILES OF GROUPS OF PUPILS WITH 2 YEARS' 
NEW MES AND NO MES EXPERIENCE, APRIL 1967 
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ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




3 4 5 



NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 3 Years New MES 
C Control - No MES 
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Diagram H 

MEDIAN READING GAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES TWO AND FOUR 

IN OLD MES And control schools, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 




NOMINAL GRADE LEVEL 



A 3 Years MES 

B 2 Years MES 

C Control - No MES 
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Diagram 12 

MEDIAN READING GAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES THREE AND FIVE 
IN OLD MES AND CONTROL SCHOOLS, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




A 3 Years MES 

B' 2 Years MES 

C Control - No MES 
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Diagram 13 

MEDIAN CAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES TVO AND FOUR 
IN NEW MES AND CONTROL SCHOOLS, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 
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Diagram lA 

MEDIAN GAINS FOR PUPILS STARTING IN GRADES THREE AND FIVE 
IN NEW MES AND CONTROL SCHOOLS, 

OCTOBER 1965 THROUGH APRIL 1967 



ACHIEVED 

GRADE 

LEVEL 




A 2 Years MES 

C Control - No MES 
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In an even more rigorous comparison, Forlano and Abramson attempted 
to control any possible differences caused by the fact that some ME 
schools were designated Special Service Schools, others not- A study 
was made of the results of four rid ME and two new ME schools which were 
Special Service Schools and those of control Special Service Schools- 
Similar trends were observed as in the comparisons already mentioned. 

A variety of other comparisons were made by both Fox and Forlano, 
including an assessment of arithmetic achievement, but the summary above 
includes the salient features of the evaluation so far as measured benefits 
of cognitive achievement are concerned. 

B. Other Evaluation Indices 

The first study discussed above used observers and questionnaires 
as well as achievement tests, and the following conclusions were drawn: 

In the areas of overall school climate and staff atti- 
tude as sensed by observers, and as reported by administra- 
tive staff and teaching faculty, it is clear that in most 
of the schools in which the MES program has been established, 
there was an atmosphere and climate characterized by enthusiasm, 
interest, and hope, and a belief among all levels of staff 
that they were in a setting in which they could function. 

Moreover, parents and community , too, have responded with 
interest and enthusiasm to the MES program , in their neighbor- 
hood schools. The creation of such positive feelings and 
climates in a school system which in recent years has evi- 
denced considerable internal stress and school-community 
conflict is an Important accomplishment. It makes clear 
that school climate can be Improved and that community 
relationships can be developed within a brief period of 
time. 

C. Modifications and Suggestions 

The following suggestions were made by the 1966-67 faculty and ad- 
ministration during a survey conducted by the Center for Urban Education, 
New York City (Fox, 1967). 

1) Try to overcome the effects of pupil and family mobility by close 
cooperation with the Department of Housing, Department of Welfare, 
and other social agencies so that education will be continuous. 

2) Adapt lesson plans to small class size and heterogeneous grouping- 

3) Adapt the self-contained classroom concept to cut down the move- 
ment of children and the variety of teachers. 
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4) Employ more specialists, particularly in guidance and more 
teachers and administrators with experience ih working with 
the disadvantaged. 

13 ) Keep maximum classroom size as small as possible (preferably 
below 20, and less than this for preschoolers). 

6) Develop a special program for preparation of teachers to function 
in an ME school. 

7) Utilize more publicity in order to obtain whatever personnel and 
equipment are needed, even to building schools to order - 
especially larger classrooms. 

8) Experiment further with the non-graded block method "of in- 
struction. 

9) Radically revise direct aspects of the instructional processes, 
like curriculum, to produce more cognitive as well as effective 
achievements. 

10) Provide each teacher with a daily free preparation period and 
relieve him of non-teaching responsibilities. 

11) Reduce the number of additional personnel (OTP's). 

Budget (per school of approximately one thousand students) 



Full Year Program 



A. Personnel 



Administration 



1 Principal 

1 Administrative Assistant 
3 Assistant Principals 
3 Guidance Counselors 
1 Psychologist 
1 Social Worker 
1 Attendance Teacher 
1 Psyc*^iatrist 



Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 

Full-time 



One day a week 
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I 

I 

I 

i 



I 



I 



Instruction 

1 Speech Improvement Teacher 
300 Classroom Teachers 



7 Special Teachers (in one or more of 
the following areas) 

Library 

Reading Instruction 
Corrective Reading 
Art 
Music 

Audio-visual 

Science 

Language Resource 
Health Education 

Other Personnel 

1 Connnunlty Relations Coordinator 
3-5 Clerical 

Teacher Aides 
Custodial 
Bus Drivers 

B. Supplies 

1. Audio-visual 

Closed Circuit Television 
16 nun Projectors 
Film Strip Projectors 
Film Strip Viewers 
Overhead Projectors 
Slide Projectors 
Tape Recorders 
Phonographs 

Earphone Sets and Connection Boxes 
Radios 

Television Receivers 
Cameras 



Full-time 
Full-time 
6,500 hours + 
Full-time 
Part-time 



Full-time 

Full-time (two per class in 
prekindergarten and 
kindergarten; one 
per class in grades 
one to si;c) 





2 . 



Textbooks and Kits 
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C. Miscellaneous 



Testing 

Travel 

Utilities 

Custodial Supplies 



Field Trips (Buses) 
Field Trips (Other) 
Rent 



Inservice training 
Welfare Services 
Home Visits 



Repairs to Equipment 



In 1965-66, the per pupil cost in the nine control schools was 
$460.33, ’^approximately one-half of what it was for the schools having 
MES programs." 

Quoted Sources 

* Forlano, G. and Abramson, J. Measuring pupil growth in reading In the 

More Effective Schools . New York: Board of Education of the City 

of New York, April 1968. 

A Forlano, G. and McClelland, S.D. Evaluation of the More Effective Schools 
Program: QntnnLnry report . New York City: Board of Education of the 

City of New York, September 1966. 

* Fox, D. J. Expansion of the More Effective Schools Program . New York 

City: Jhe Center for Urban Education, September 1967. 

Gordon, E. et al. Report on the Board of Education. New York City, of 
the Co—n->ttee on Experimental Programs to Improve Educational 
Achievpiffgnt in the Special Service Schools . Pomona, New York: 
Teaching and Learning Research Corp., 1968. 



Other Sources Not Quoted 

Abramson, J. , Gavales, N. and Forlano, G. First grade growth in vocabulary 
in old and new MES schools . New York: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1967. 

Fox, D. J. A reply to the critics. The Urban Review , 1968, 2_ (6). 

Gottesfeld, H. More effective evaluation for More Effective Schools. The 
Urban Review . 1968, ^ (6) . 

Jones, H. The shared classroom . New York: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1967. 

Marcus, M. Some guides for the kindergarten teacher . New York: Board of 
Education More Effective Schools Program, 1966. 

* The Office of Education Is collecting this material for 
placement in the ERIC system. Items may be obtained either 
in microfiche or hard copy. 
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New York City Public Schools. Report of the Joint Planning Committee for 

tjore Effective Schools. New York: New York City Public Schools, 



Schwapr, S. An analysis of. the evaluation of the MBS program conducted 
by the Center for Urban Education. The Urban . Review . 1968, 2 (6). 

Steinhoff, C. R. and Owens, R. G. Organizational climate in the More 
^fectlve Schools . New York: Division of Teacher Education of the 
City University of New York, 1967. 
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More Effective Schools Program 
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Vouchers — Solution or Sop? 

by 

DAVID SELDEN 



AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
APL-CIO 

1012 14th STREET, N.W. • WASHINGTON, D. C. 20005 



/ 




One of today’s most controveKial educational issues is the voucher plan — a 
scheme designed to give students choice of school rather than requiring them 
to attend schools to which they are assigned. Parents would be given certificates 
equal to the cost of educating their children and could then spend these certifi- 
cates in any public or private school with room to accommodate their children. 

Opponents of the voucher plan are divided into two camps; those who be- 
lieve that it will not work and those who believe it will. Those who oppose the 
voucher plan on grounds of impracticality have found themselves at a serious 
disadvantage because, as each new detailed objection has been registered, pro- 
ponents of the plan have added new qualifications and safeguards designed to 
eliminate the objection. Those who oppose the plan as a matter of principle are 
raising more fundamental objections. They hold that the voucher plan is a danger- 
ous and divisive proposal which could even destroy the public school system. 

Innocence Abroad Actually, there is no single 
voucher plan. One of the first to use the term was conservative economist Mil- 
ton Friedman who was trying to find a way to turn the schools over to private 
enterprise. Later, Christopher Jencks and his associates at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education saw vouchers as a way to bring about educational 
changes. They were and still are deeply concerned about the failure of Ameri- 
can schools to educate underclass students, particularly those who live in the 
black slums and ghettos of our big cities. Jencks and others observed that while 
schools in nearby Boston and in other cities are overcrowded and run-down, 
many middle-class suburbs of those cities have underutilized school facilities. 

Furthermore, the voucher advocates took heed of the central finding of the 
Coleman Report to the effect that the most influential element in a child’s edu- 
cation is his social milieu. If such children could be helped to leapfrog out of 
the city and into suburban schools, they would thus be receiving intrinsically 
better educational service on the one hand and a more learning-supporting en- 
vironment on the other. 

Jencks and his associates further observed that throughout the nation there 
are a number of small, highly innovative private schools which are apparently 
achieving spectacular results. Yet many of these experimental schools live a 
hand-to-mouth existence. If a way could be found to give such schools financial 

David Selden is president of the American Federation of Teachers. 
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security, the probability of developing useful, new educational techniques 
would be increased. 

Hence, voucheis. What has happened to the original pure-hearted voucher 
concept, however, is a classic example of good intentions gone bad. 

Mecha 7 tical Problems One of the early prob- 
lems encountered in making the voucher scheme viable was the obvious fact 
that putting an urban educational price tag on a poor kid would still leave him 
unable to afford a suburban school. Therefore, one of the first elements that 
was added to the concept was that children from poverty slum families would 
be given added educational green stamps, so that they could afford a more ex- 
pensive education than they would get if they stayed in their urban attendance 
districts. This voucher override caveat introduces a vital cop-out right at the 

Although educational arguers concede that suburban education is better and 
that it costs more, they do not concede that urban education could be improved 
if more money were to be spent in the cities. The more vociferous critics of our 
public schools proceed from the premise that v/e could educate children if we, 
(1) really wanted to do a job, and (2) had the right idea about how to teach. 
They vigorously dispute assertions by teachers and their organizations that 
well-qualified and well-paid teachers with small classes, reasonable classroom- 
hour loads, ample remedial assistance, and good physical surroundings have 
much to do with the quality of instruction. Yet many of these same critics sup- 
nort the voucher plan, despite its initial concession that good education will 

cost more than we are now spending in slum schools. 

Money alone is not an absolute determinant of educational quality. A study 
by the NAACP in 1969 showed that a large proportion— although not the ma- 
jority by any means— of so-called compensatory education programs financed 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act proved to be 
educationally worthless. On the other hand, it is impossible to effect any large- 
scale improvement in education without having more money to hire teachers and 
other personnel and to invest in new schools and equipment. And if more mon<y 
can be made available for education, it should be spent to improve the pubUc 

schools in the areas of greatest need. _ 

The voucher bounty idea would introduce incentives for operators of pri- 
vate schools and, of course, for suburban school boards. Supporters of the plan 
pooh-pooh the possibility that the profit motive would stimulate added 
hucksterism in education. However, unless safeguards against profiteering 
were carefully drawn and enforced, voucher money would most certainly 
tempt unscrupulous educational entrepreneurs in the same way that the GI 
Bill stimulated the growth of all those electronics, watchmaking, and key 
punch “schools.” Most of the victims of those enterprises were ex-servicemen 
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from the underclass who were looking for educational shortcuts. The greater 
educational need of underclass children and their parents makes them more 
vulnerable to the blandishments of fly-by-night school operators. 

Open Enrolhne72t The term voucher plan is so 
catchy that one almost takes for granted that this is something new, but it is 
not. In the early, liberal, integrationist days following the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
1954 school desegregation decision, many school districts adopted so-called 
open enrollment plans. Black children who otherwise would have been attend- 
ing all-black slum schools were permitted to transfer to other schools if those 
schools had space to receive them. Many of these plans also provided free bus- 
ing, again on a voluntary basis. While most of the open enrollment plans were 
theoretically “two way,” it was inevitably black children who rode the bus — 
a segregating activity in itself. 

Most open enrollment plans have been abandoned or have dwindled to in- 
significance. As a matter of fact, they never did enlist masses of students, and 
for the most part, the children who rode the bus were those with strong pa- 
rental support and high motivation. These were the very children who were 
more likely to succeed regardless of the school they attended. They were also 
the very children whose presence could have pi’ovided stimulation for less 
striving children in their ghetto schools. 

Most observers of the open enrollment plans quickly came to the conclu- 
sion that the programs were ineffective in combatting racial segregation and 
that very little, if any, educational gain resulted. 

As an aside, the open enrollment plans, confined mostly to Northern cities, 
simply proved that a little busing would accomplish nothing; the much more 
extensive busing program now being followed in many Southern cities bears 
educational promise through its significant effect upon the social mix in 
schools. 

Racim (wd Politics Another scheme very close 
to the voucher idea is “freedom-of-choice,” now outlawed by many court de- 
cisions. The freedom-of-choice plans were designed to pro?note racial segrega- 
tion. They were based upon outright subsidies, very similar to vouchers, given 
to parents to trade in at the “school of their choice.” Of course, black parents 
were not permitted to use their vouchers at white schools. 

The original proponents of vouchers abhor racial discrimination, and they 
have again proposed mechanical regulations which would supposedly guard 
against use of the vouchers to promote freedom-of-choice academies, For in- 
stance, they would require that at least 25 percent. of the student population be 
of a minority ethnic group before a school would be eligible to receive voucher 
students. 
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The proposed 25 percent safeguard illustrates another basic problem of the 
voucher idea. Since the plan’s success seems to depend, in part at least, on fed- 
eral aid, one can readily see the shape of the future. The percentage figure 
would loom as a major proving ground over which pro and con lobbyists 
would clash, just as they now struggle to influence percentages in taxes, tariffs, 
and oil depletion allowances. 

Even if Congress passed a proper percentage, however, it still would have to 
be enforced. Ironically, some of those who purport to fear the specter of fed- 
eral intervention in local affairs are also advocating the use of vouchers, not 
recognizing, presumably, the massive federal regulatory apparatus which 
would be necessary to prevent abuse. 



European Experience School finance systems 
very similar to vouchers have been in use in a number of European countries 
for many decades. In Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, for instance, chil- 
dren reedve equal subsidies, regardless of the sponsorship of the school they 
attend— public, private, nonsectarian, or religious. Contrary to the objections 
usually raised, the effects of government subsidies have been far from cata- 
strophic. While the percentage of students at religious-sponsored schools has 
increased somewhat, the proportion now seems to be stabilized. Furthermore, 
apparently the religious schools are becoming less and less sectarian and inore 
and more like the public schools. It is predicted that there will be very little 

difference between the two types of schools in five to ten years. 

The European system, however, couples close supervision by the state with 
certain standard requirements— in staffing and equipment, for instance— which 
all schools must meet. Of course, all schools must teach a standard curriculum 
prescribed by the state, and there are single national teacher-salary schedules 
and pension systems. 

It cannot be said that public subsidy of private schools creates illiberal, di- 
vided, and strife-torn societies, since the three countries under discussion are 
among the most liberal and peaceful in the world. But it must be noted that 
economic and social conditions in those countries differ greatly from those in 
the United States. First, there is no large economically deprived underclass in 
Belgium, Holland, or Denmark. Second, there is no large racially isolated group. 
Third, government is much simpler and more centralized. What seems to have 
become acceptable in small, middle-class, ethnically homogeneous countries under 
strong centralized control or supervision would not necessarily be applicable 
to the United States with its huge problems and deep unresolved racial, sec- 
tional, and feligious antagonisms. 

Incidentally, France does MOt subsidize private schools. 
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Religious Warfare The dynamite which lies 
ready for detonation just below the surface of the voucher controversy is the 
growing issue of public support for religious-related schools. At several meet- 
ings called by the sponsors of the voucher plan in an effort to “clarify” the situ- 
ation, the line-up of religious teams was as apparent as if they had worn colored 
jerseys. On the one side were those Jewish and Protestant organizations tra- 
ditionally zealous in maintaining the principle of separation of church and 
state. On the other side were the Catholic organizations and a scattering of 
other denominations trying desperately to save their church-related school sys- 
tems. Even though Jencks and company say that vouchers would not be used 
to any great extent to solve the financial plight of the church schools, spokes- 
men for those institutions quite obviously think otherwise. 

Jencks thinks that the church schools would have a hard time meeting his 
25 percent minority race qualification. Church spokesmen, however, feel that 
v/ith federal support tuition for such schools could be reduced and the number 
of “free” students could be greatly increased, thus helping to improve racial 
integration in such schools and at the same time preventing their possible col- 
lapse. The religious advocates of vouchers point out that church-related schools 
now enroll hundreds of thousands of children who otherwise would be the re- 
sponsibility of the public system. Unless these schools receive financial aid, 
they will be forced to curtail operations and send students flooding into already 
overcrowded public facilities. Vouchers seem to offer a way out. 

The tuition subsidy plan now in use in New York state, which provides state 
funds for college students to attend institutions of their choice, whether public 
or private, seems to be in conformity with constitutional requirements. Other 
scholarship plans using federal funds have also been in existence for many 
years without arousing successful legal objection. Even so, introduction of the 
voucher plan is almost certain to re, suit in speedy legal challenge by its oppo- 
nents on grounds of separation of church and state. 

Several cases now in the judicial works will have a bearing on the legal status 
of vouchers. One of these is Flask v. Gardner, which challenges the use of fed- 
eral funds to pay for educational services conducted in religious-sponsored 
schools under Title I of ESEA. If the courts should decide that the use of 
funds in this way is unconstitutional, the legality of the voucher concept so far 
as the religious-related schools are concerned would be dubious indeed. 

The other test case is Lemon v, Kurtzman, Pennsylvania now provides state 
aid directly to private schools — most of them ch’jrch-connected. A number 
of organizations have filed amicus briefs in opposition to the use of funds for 
such a purpose, but U.S. Attorney General John Mitchell announced in Sep- 
tember, 1970, that his department would file an amicus brief on the side of the 
state, thus declaring in favor of such subsidies. 
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Polarizer The Nixon Administration has not 
been slow to realize the political potentialities in the voucher controversy. 
Donald Rumsfeld, who was appointed by the President to become Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (presumably on the basis that since he 
voted against every bill which created OEO he could not be accused of fa- 
voritism), started down the Spiro Agnew polarization trail in 1970. Rumsfeld was 
seeking quite obviously to exploit another of those neat splitters which have 
become the hallmark of the current administration’s political style. 

By pushing the voucher plan, Rumsfeld attacked teachers, who are almost uni- 
versally opposed, and the “liberal elements” who favor strict separation of 
church and state. At the same time, he declared himself in support of people 
who, according to cynical political analysis, are thought to be in the hard-hat 
category. He also gave aid and comfort to people who secretly hope vouchers 
will lead to a revival of the Southern freed om-of-choice plans. 

In promoting the voucher plan, Rumsfeld displayed a flair for half-truths. 
In a speech given September 23, 1970, before the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce “Urban Roundtable,” he first detailed the all too obvious defects 
and shortcomings of our current system of education. Then he totaled up all 
the money spent by all levels of government on education. In the same para- 
graph he threw in an observation — ^unsupported — that “the pupil-teacher ratio 
is lower today than ever in the nation’s history.” 

What Rumsfeld left out was that the percentage of gross national product 
for education remained practically constant for decades and that “pupil- 
teacher ratio” is an almost meaningless figure. Furthermore, if the ratio has 
gone down, how much has it decreased? A page later in the same speech, he re- 
jected the idea that the amount of money spent on education has much to 
do with the quality of education. What we need, he said, are new ideas, and he 
charged that the American Federation of Teachers and other teacher organiza- 
tions don’t want any new ideas, since they are against the voucher plan and 
have been against other “experiments” launched under the aegis of the OEO. 

Quoting directly from the Rumsfeld remarks, he stated: “They [teacher in- 
terest groups] charge that money, not new approaches, is the answer to im- 
proving educational skills.” He then went on to quote President Nixon, “When 
we get more education for the dollar, we’ll start asking for more dollars for 
education.” 

As a matter of fact, the voucher plan does not add a single new educational 
technique, nor can it guarantee that giving pupils more mobility will result 
in the development of new techniques. 

Lizard or Dragon? One of the chief objections 
which can be leveled fairly at the voucher idea is that it, like so many catchy 
educational schemes, tends to divert attention from the real and basic needs of 
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children and the schools. Whether education is carried on by people — teachers 
and paraprofessionals — or by machines watched over by people, there is a re- 
lationship between cost and educational effort. 

No one would deny that it is possible to waste school money, but all other 
things being equal— the educability of students, the intelligence of teachers and 
administrators, the social milieu in which the school must operate — the more 
money you spend on education, the more education is produced. It is silly, if 
not malicious, to suggest that money-starved school systems will have “to do 
better” before the great white fathers in Washington will give them more 
support. 

Like a bright, shiny, quick-moving lizard running over a rotting log, the 
voucher scheme diverts our attention from the decay underneath. But what 
will we do if Mr. Jencks’ entertaining little lizard grows up to be a fire-breath- 
ing dragon? 
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Other Publications on More Effective Schools: 

152 Design for an Effective Schools Program in Ur- 
ban Centers, 50 cents 

183 Effective Schools for all Children, $2.50 for 100 

301 Ghetto Schools — Problems and Panaceas, 40 
cents 

302 Debunking the Myths About MES, 10 cents 

303 Questions and Answers About More Effective 
Schools, 10 cents 

234 A New Look at MES In Light of the Coleman and 
Racial Isolation Reports, $2.50 for 100 s 

251 The More Effective Schools Program in New 
York City, 5 cents 

236 New Hope for City Schools, 5 cents 

Please order by number from the Order Department, 

American Federatior of Teachers, 

1012 14th St. N.W., Washington, 0. C. 20005 



The fact that children will 
learn more and learn faster 
when they have the educational 
advantages offered by the More 
Effective Schools plan has been 
demonstrated time and again 
by scholarly research. Most re- 
cently, the bureau of educa* 
tional research of the New York 
City board of education found 
that the mean gain in reading 
comprehension of MES stu- 
dents over non-MES students 
ranged from 2.5 to 4.5 school 
months over the period studied. 

"Evaluating MES" summar- 
ize): this new longitudinal study 
from New York City and also 
reports the results of previous 
research on MES. These hard, 
statistically significant facts, 
coupled with the enthusiasm 
that one finds among students 
and teachers enrolled in -the 
program, are the best testi- 
monials to the basic soundness 
of the MES approach to urban 
educational problems. 

Because of this soundness, 
as demonstrated in New York 
City's. 21 More Effective 
Schools, and because of the 
tenacity of American Federation 
of Teachers locals in demand- 
ing Implementation of MES in 
other big cities, the boards of 
education in Baltimore, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New Haven, 
and Washington, 0. C., have 
voted to adopt the MES plan 
in certain schools. MES is al- 
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ready in operation in Baltimore, 
Detroit, and New Haven; it will 
be started in the other cities 
soon. 

This booklet is a guide to 
research done on MES through 
April, 1969. As future studies 
become available, they will be 
reported in new editions of 
"Evaluating MES," Meanwhile, 
you will find reports of new 
research on. MES regularly in 
the pages of the American 
Teacher. 

—SIMON BEAGLE, Chairman 

National Council for 

Effective Schools, AFT 
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EVALUATING 

MES 

A survey of research on the More Effective 
Schools plan. 



By Simon Beagle 



The American Federation of Teachers' More Effective 
Schools program, since Its Inception in New York City in 
1934, has been adopted by c number of other cities as a 
workable program for educating children In deprived-area 
schools. In each of the many reports and evaluations of 
the MES program in Now York and otsowhoro, it has boon 
pointed out that this plan of lower class size and saturation 
sorvices has created an atmosphere in which children, 
toachers, and parents gain Increased faith in the schools 
and enjoy significantly greater rapport and enthusiasm in 
vrorking together. 

But the question has always been, do the children learn 
more? Because the More EffocUvo Schools program in- 
volves increased expenditures on the schools, observers 
naturally wish to know if these additional funds are buying 
measurably better results. 
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Now. afterMive years experience ^Ith the program In 
New York City, enough evidence Is being made available 
to indicate that the students in MES schools do, indeed, 
learn more than their counterparts In comparable schools. 
This booklet presents Important findings from these studies, 
as well as indicating where the full reports may be obtained 
and listing additional literature on the MES program. 

In the tatter part of 1965. a year after the MES program. . 
was started. I wrote the foil owing: * 

"It would be folly to believe that the MES program is the 
ultimate answer to the many problems facing our urban 
schools. To us. it is but one of the first halting steps which 
is being taken to come to grips with persistent and' pre- 
vailing educational ills. Much more must be done In teacher 
training and retraining, in curriculum development, in edu- 
cational research, in total community involvement, in ongoing 
objective evaluation of the total program and its constituent 
parts, and in the development of. new materials and instruc- 
tional techniques. The MES program makes such changes 
possible. 

"However, considering the recency of the program and the 
current conditions under which It must operate, we think 
the following conclusions are valid: 

"1. More Effective Schools are gaining increasing num- 
bers of experienced, regularly-appointed teachers because 
of the conditions existing In these schools. Fewer than 20 
out of about 800 teachers left the program at the end of the 
first year, even though all had the privilege of leaving at the 
end of the year without prejudice. The teachers In ME 
Schools war>f to remain. 

"2. More Effective Schools are freed from the class- 
coverage problem. Most of these schools now have waiting 
lists of those seeking assignment and similar lists for 
day-to-day substitute work. 

"3. More Effective Schools are giving evidence that they 
are sufficiently attractive to a growing number of middle- 
class high-aspiration families for them to want to remain 
in MES areas. These parents are seeking to place their 
children in ME Schools because they find ME Schools 
superior to many in all-white, middle-class areas. 

" 4 . A new hope and better morale is now evident, even 
at this early stage of the MES program, among mES staffs, 
children, and their parents. 

"5. There is solid evidence that children In ME Schools 
are achieving at a higher level than are children In com- 
parable schools not in the MES program, and that they are 
making greater gains than many children in "normal" schools. 

"6. Teachers, pupils, and parents are not as fearful, tense, 
and frustrated as they were before the introduction of the 
ME Schools program, or as many In non-ME Schools located 
In disadvantaged areas still are. Teachers can give priority 
to Instructional needs over administrative concerns because 
of the higher staffing ratios and supportive services." 

The enthusiasm for MES is founded in the general belief 
that most teachers desire the Job satisfaction that comes 
with effective teaching, and that most children and their 
parents want the effective achievement that comes from 
sound teaching-learning conditions. These developments 
take place when a school has a total schoolwide program 
containing all the needed educational components, as sug- 
gested in the basic MES guidelines. This belief is really a 
truism, but evidence is needed to support even well-founded 
beliefs. 



1 'The More Effective Schools Program In New York City — a Sum- 
mary Statement." published by American Federation of Teachers. 



THE EVIDENCE 

Some statements of such evidence follow: 

• The MES program In New York City was evaluated In 
1964-65 by the city board of education’s office of educational 
research. In . releasing tNs evaluation. Dr. Bernard E. 
Donovan, superintendent of schools, wrote: 

"Studies of previous achievement showed that these 
children, on the average, had been improving only six 
months in reading during any previous eight-month period, 
so that. they fell further and further behind national norms 
during each school year. Under MES during the eight 
months between October, 1964, and May, 1965, the children, 
on the average, made far greater gains In reading than 
they ever had before." (September, 1965) 

• The MES program was evaluated again the following 
school year. 1965-66. by observers from the Center for 
Urban Education (CUE); by a special committee of principals 
(not in the MES program) set up by Dr. Donovan; and by a 
series of achievement tests given by the office of educational 
research. The findings, released in a Dec. 7, 1966 report 
titled "Evaluation of the More Effective Schools Program- 
Summary Report," were: 

"The findings of the appraisal of the More Effective Schools 
are generally favorable. The objectives have been Imple- 
mented to a reasonable and satisfactory degree, considering 
all factors. Class size and pupil-teacher ratios have been 
very favorable. Pupil and teacher mobility presents no major 
problems. Punll attendance presents no problems. 

"Standardized test results in reading and arithmetic show 
favorable gains in ability and skills by the MES pupils 
whether or not they are compared in growth with national 
norms or with a comparable control group of schools. 
Speech and oral communication data also revealed growth 
of pupils. 

"The reaction of administrators, teachers, and parents to 
the MES program was definitely favorable. They favored 
reduced class size, individual instruction, teacher prepara- 
tion periods, prekindergarten classes, and personnel for 
improved services. Analysis of costs has made it clear that 
the NiES program requires considerable funding. On the 
basis of the evaluation as a whole, it would appear that the 
program needs to be kept essentially undiluted if It is to 
remain effective. If such elements as small class size are 
not retained. It is quite possible that the educational 
results will not be as favorable as this report has shown 
them to be." 

• The office of educational research released a report of 
a longitudinal study (same children in alt tests) prepared 
by George Forlano and Jack Abramson. They reported 
that the More Effective Schools: 

. . As a group were more effective than the control 
schools in(1) reducing the reading retardation of their pupils 
and (2) in producing larger percents of pupils who reached 
and surpassed the norm from initial to final test during the 
1.6 school year period." (April, 1966) 

• The Forlano-Abramson team continued its longitudinal 
studies, and in April, 1969. released its latest findings. The 
findings answer two key questions: "What is the reading 
progress of children in ME and comparable schools as 
compared to normal progress shown in national norms?" 
and "Are the differences in reading progress In ME and 
comparable pupil groups statlsticaliy significant?" The find- 
ings, favorable to the MES concept, are fully summarized 
on page 7 of this booklet. 
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READING SCORES— MES AND NON-MES PUPILS^ 

5 r those who may want to see some additional tables of statistics. I Include the following 
Average Reading Scores of Pupils In the City's Special Service and ME Schools 

SEPTEMBER, 1966 

Grade . National 

Average Norm 



Testing Month and Year 
Type of 
Grade School 



Number 

Tested 



Number 

Tested 



APRIL, 1967 

Grade National 

Average Norm 



Sp. Serv. 

ME8 

Sp. Serv. 

ME8 

Sp. Serv. 

MES 

Sp. Serv. 

MES 

Sp. IV. 

MES 



36,940 

2,696 

37,164 

2,265 

36,973 

2,352 

34,613 

2,163 

30,772 

965 



1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

2.7 

3.2 

3.5 
4.0 

4.2 

4.9 

5.5 



2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 



38,080 

2.643 

37,259 

2,311 

37,062 

2,374 

34,780 

2,125 

30,217 

948 



2.4 

3.3 

3.6 
3.9 

4.3 
5.0 

5.4 

5.6 

6.6 



2.7 
Z7 

3.7 
37 

4.7 

4.7 

5.7 

5.7 

6.7 
6.7 



> Reading Test Scores In New York City More Effective 
Schools— tests given In April, 1967, to all elementary 
schools (Second Grade). 

Second-Grade National Norms 



(N) 


SCHOOL 
P.S. 146 


(N) 


P.S. 168 


(N) 


P.S. 11 


(0) 


P.S. 83 


(0) 


P.S. 154 


(0) 


P.S. 100 


(0) 


P.S. 1 


(N) 


P.S. 110 


(0) 


P.S. 106 


(0) 


P.S. 102 


(N) 


P.S. 307 


(0) 


P.S. 120 


(0) 


P.S. 138 


(N) 


P.S. 41 


(N) 


P.S. 165 


(N) 


P.S. 80 


(N) 


P.S. 183 


(0) 


P.S. 40 


(N) 


P.S. 37 


(0) 


P.S. 18 


(N) 


P.S. 31 



LOCATION 
East Harlem, Manhattan 
East Harlem, Manhattan 
Chelsea, Manhattan 
East Harlem, Manhattan 
Central Harlem, Manhattan 
Central Harlem, Manhattan 
South Bronx 
Mid Bronx 
North East Bronx 
North East Bronx 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brooklyn 
East New York, Brooklyn 
East New York, Brooklyn 
Coney Island, Brooklyn 
Far Rockaway, Queens 
South Jamaica, Queens 
South Jamaica, Queens 
Staten Island, Richmond 
Staten Island, Richmond 



2.7 

TEST SCORE 
NORMS 
2.9 

3.5 

3.0 

2.5 

2.6 

2.9 

3.1 
2.8 
3.8 

3.2 
2.7 
2.4 
2.7 
2.4 

2.4 

2.5 



3 schools— 5 months above national norm 
3 schools— 4 months above national norm 
3 schools— 3 months above national norm 
3 schools— 2 months above national norm 
2 schools— at national norm 

1 school— 1 month below national norm 

2 schools— 2 months below national norm 

3 schools — 3 months below national norm 

Note: (N) Indicates the 11 ME Schools which started the 
MES program In September, 1965. 

(O) Indicates the 10 ME Schools which started the 
MES program in September, 1964. 

• Differences In Grade Equivalents on the Gates Word Rec- 
ognition Test Given to First-Grade Pupils In Old and New 
MES Schools In February and June, 1966. 



Elapsed 

Gain School Years 
.7 

.6 .5 

.5 





OLD MES 


SCHOOLS 




2-66 


6-66 




Testing 


Testing 


Q3 


2.2 


2.9 


Median 


1.8 


2.4 


Q1 


1.5 


2.0 



NEW MES SCHOOLS N = 



3.1 




2-66 


6-66 


3.0 




Testing 


Testing 


3.2 


Q3 


2.0 


2.8 


3.0 


Median 


1.7 


2.3 


2.9 


Q1 


1.5 


2.0 



Elapsed 
Gain School Years 
.8 

.6 5 

.5 



» To note achievement gains In reading in other grades, the following table Is provided: 

3rade-Score gains for Each Grade Compared with Elapsed Time at Q3, Median, and Q1 on the Metropolitan Reading 
Comprehension Tests for All Old ME Schools. 



10-64 

Testing 



5*66 

Testing 



Gain 



Elapsed 
School Years 



Grade 3 
N=784 

Grade 4 
N=759 

Grade 5 
N=735 

Grade 6 
N=567 



Q3 

Median 

Q1 

Q3 

Median 

Q1 

Q3 

Median 

Q1 

Q3 

Median 

Q1 



2,1 

1.8 

1.5 

3.2 

2.7 

2.1 

3.9 

3.2 

2.1 

5.2 

4.2 
3J5 



4.6 

3.7 

3.1 

5.4 

4.2 

3.5 

6.8 

5.2 
42 
8.8 
6.1 
4.9 



2.5 

1.9 

1.6 
2.2 
1.5 

1.4 

2.9 

2.0 

1.5 

3.6 

1.9 
1.4 



1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 



* From a study made by Eugene Blum. Statistician. Bronx Municipal Hospital Center. 
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It Is not sound to rely solely on test scores, Important as 
such may be. Such scores, taken alone, do not tell the 
whole story regarding the educational values of a school 
program. There are important variables not evaluated by 
machlnO'marked tests: school and classroom climate; atti* 
tudes of children, teachers, and parents; pupil attendance: 
teacher mobility; school and classroom vandalism; Intra- 
school and intraclassroom relations; school-community re- 
lations; and progress In curriculum areas other than reading 
and arithmetic. 

SELECTED SUMMARY STATEMENTS 
FROM REPORTS IDENTIFIED BELOW 

Below, I list some statements made by knowledgeable and 
sophisticated educators and others after “seeing for them- 
selves** by visiting one or more schools In the MES program. 
Some also visited control schools. 

• **ln the areas of over-all school climate and staff attitude 
as sensed by observers, and as reported by administrative 
staff and teaching faculty, it Is clear that In most of the 
schools In which the MES program has been established, 
there was an atmosphere and climate characterized by en- 
thusiasm, Interest, and hope, and a belief among all levels 
of staff that they were In a setting In which they could 
function. Moreover, parents and community, too, have re- 
sponded with Interest and enthusiasm to the MES program 
In their neighborhood schools. The creation of such positive 
feelings and climates In a school system which In recent 
years has evidenced considerable Internal stress and school- 
community conflict is an Important accomplishment. It 
makes clear that school climate can be improved and that 
relationships can be developed within a brief period of time.*' 
(“Eipanafon of ffie More Effecffve School Program,** Confer 
for Urban Educ§thn (CUE), Auguit, 1967.) 

• **Forlano and his associates (Forlano and McClelland, 
1966: Forlano and Abramson, 1966) evaluated the program, 
too, and reached the conclusion that reading achievement 
In MES was Indeed superior if MES were compared longi- 
tudinally with control schools matched on ethnic back- 
ground.** (Ffnaf Aeporf, Pert It “4 Study of Eiempfery pro- 
grems for Urn Educ§thn of Dtudvontogod Cfiffdren*’— 
USOE, Soglombof, 1969, p. t9S.) 

BRIEF STATEMENTS FROM 
WEU-KNOWN EDUCATORS 

• *Thls is the kind of program which should be funded 
under the Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act It is the kind of program which can provide successful 
experiences for children.*' fFrancfa Koppol, former essfsfenf 
seerofery of tho US, Doporimont of Hootth, Educothn, emf 
WoMOiO.) 

• “Piecemeal, part-time efforts by school districts to Im- 
prove the lot of educationally disadvantaged children are 
wasteful and virtually valueless ... the More Effective 
Schools program in New York City has demonstrated that 
real Improvement can be achieved.** (Prof. Alon Campboff, 
In 0 report to fbe Coldornlo School Boordo AosoefoUon (Juty, 
1966), dotcrfbfrtg tfie resuffo of the Cernogfe Foundothn 
NoUonof ftosoareb Studf of fodoroltf funded programs for 
dfsadvanfagad fouth.) 

• **By the criteria we used, the observers saw above- 
average school functioning In the ME Schools and consistent 
qualitative differences In favor of the ME Schools. Conse- 
quently, they felt that the school day was worth more and 



that they would bo satisfied, and even enthusiastic, about 
sending their child to these schools. . . . The data on class 
size and grouping indicate that the teachers In ME Schools 
were taking advantage of the small class size and using 
ability grouping more consistently than they had In 1967.** 
(**Erefueffbn of MES, 1967-66,** on fnferfm report by the 
Contok for Urbon Educe Non (CUE), rtfaosed In Fobruory, 
1969.) 

• '*Moro Effective Schools is the most meaningful pro- 
gram presently operating for disadvantaged youths in urban 
centers.** Konnoth Mortyn, outhor of ffie McCone Commfs- 
•fon*e report on etfucetfon fn the Wotii area of Lot Angoleo, 
foffOMrfng the di$ordero then.) 

• “The Model Schools represent a giant step forward. 
The Baltimore Teachers Union is to be congratulated on its 
role in bringing it to our attention. 

*'9n my visit to the MES in New York City, I found a free 
spirit and high morale on the part of the teachers. Parents 
were pleased with the program. 

"I have visited every classroom in Baltimore*s three Model 
Schools. The classrooms are a joy to visit. It Is difficult to 
describe adequately the spirit of the schools. 

"We have the beginnings of the development of an edu- 
cational program that has promise for Baltimore. The prob- 
lem must be solved within the ghetto schools. 

“I shall recommend the expansion of the Model School 
program at the elementary level and a follow-on program In 
junior and senior high schools. We must expand the pro- 
gram. Wo cannot afford to do otherwise." (Or. Vernon S. 
Vevrine, assoefate ouporintendent for curriculum end fn- 
•fruefion, Behlmore, at tfia BTU conference on Oct 20, 1967.) 

• “The More Effective Schools program is probably the 
most comprehensive and well-conceived program of educa- 
tional compensation launched to date in slum elementary 
schools.** ^of. Oeeld K. Cohen, The Joint Center for Urben 
Studlee of MJJ. end Herverd Unfvenlty.) 

• The AFT Is pushing this program (MES) very hard. . , . 
It costs double what we are spending on these children now, 
but it*s the only thing for us to do." (Or, flufut Browning, 
assistant suparintantfant-parsonnal for tfia Wasblngton, 0. C. 
seboofa, at a panel tfiscusslon at tfia Americen AasoclaNon 
of School Adminletretore conrantlon, Februery, 1969.) 

• **l think the More Effective Schools Program is a new 
approach and shows Imagination and Initiative.** (The fata 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy.) 

• “The commission feels that through the implementation 
of a program such as this, quality education for all the clty*s 
children can be made possible. 1 hope that the board of 
education will listen to the interested parents, teachers, and 
community people — and will. In addition to continuing the 
MES program, expand and strengthen it to Include other 
areas in the city. We can see no reason why a good program 
which Is benefiting so many children should not be expanded 
to help more schools become centers of quality education.’* 
(Judge Wllllem Booth, when he wet cheirmen of the New 
York CHy Commleehn on llumen Blghtt.) 

■ • **1 found excellent relationships between teacher and 
children, teacher and supervisor, and teacher and teacher. 
There were small groups at work In every room throughout 
the school. No matter where I went, I found teachers 
working diligently with children. There were many Indica- 
tions of a more one-to-one relationship due to the Increased 
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personnel which is so integrally a part of the More Effective 
Schools guidelines. 

“The children appeared relaxed and happy! The gen- 
eral atmosphere throughout the school was one of stimulated 
activityl Of course, the additional personnel and services 
undoubtedly help to create this fine educational environ- 
ment." (Mafhan Sroarn, eiecuf/v# depufjr tuper/ntondenf, 
Mear York City, In a feffer fo Mrs. Joan 40fn, P.S. 40 0, 
March 4, 1969.) 

m “1 have been studying the various methods by which 
we can fund tl.sm (the More Effective Schools] becauf.e we 
do not Intend to let them disintegrate. . . . Please be assured 
of our continued interest In supporting this program." (Or. 
Bernard Oonoven, super/nfendenf of achoofs, Moar Vorfr 
Cffy, /n a fatter fo Mre. Prencet 0. Turnmr of the Cftyarfde 
Mora Elfocthfo Schoolt Perenfs Association, March 3, 1969.) 

• “Where the schools do their job. there is no anger. This 
had been abundantly proven herein New York, by the strong 
parent support for the More Effective Schools program in 
ghetto neighborhoods having successful ME Schools. Dr. 
Bernard Donovan, the able city school superintendent, who 
has now been driven to chuck In his hand at the end of this 
year, has also been driven to admit privately that his greatest 
mistake was not giving more active support to MES." 
jfCofumn/tl Josepfi Aftop, wrfffnp in Ifia Long fefand Press, 
fab. 7, 1969.) 

1969 FINDINGS. NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
FORLANO-ABRAMSON REPORT 

In April, 1969. the New York City board of education re- 
leased an Interim report, “Longitudinal Study of Reading 
Growth In Selected More Effective and Comparable 
Schools," prepared by George Forlano and Jack Abramson 
for the Office of Educational Research.^ The following 
excerpts from this report add to the weight of the statistical 
evidence proving that the MES program Is Indeed effective 
In raising the achievement levels of the pupils by reducing 
the retardation gap and moving the students toward the 
national norms. Fol loaning are ma/or excarpfs from the 
report: 



•*^Only the Forlano-Abramson reports are based on strict longi- 
tudinal studies, that Is. the same children are in both the initial 
and final tests. 



This interim report presents evidence on the extent of 
pupil growth In reading in More Effective and comparable 
schools in terms of standardized test results. The full study 
will report also the results in arithmetic achievement 

The specific questions to be answered are as follows: 

1. What Is the reading progress of the children in the 
More Effective and comparable schools as compared to 
normal progress indicated in national norms? 

2. Are the differences In mean reading achievements of 
ME and comparable pupil groups statistically significant? 

Initial test for the third-grade groups was October. 1966. 
when they were In the second grade. Initial test for fourth- 
and fifth-grade groups was October. 1965. when they were 
In the second and third grades, respectively. 

As Indicated In the table above, the initial mean grade 
scores of the third-grade MES and non-MES pupil groups 
were Identical, 1.7. Since the norm at Initial test time In 
October, 1966, for the two groups was 2.1, both groups were 
performing at .4 of a school year (four school months) below 
the norm. This result Is Indicated In the column headed 
Mean-Norm DIff. at Initial test time. 

At final test time, the MES third-grade group achieved a 
mean grade score of 3.8 while the non-MES group obtained 
a grade score of 3.1. Whon the latter-obtalned mean scores 
were compared with the norm of 3.7 at final test time. It was 
found that the MES group scored .1 of a school year (one 
school month) above the norm while the non-MES group 
registered .6 of a school year (six school months) below the 
norm. In terms of over-all net change, the MES gained .5 of 
a school year while Its control counterpart dropped .2 of a 
school year In relation to the norms over the period studied. 

Similarly, at the fourth grade, the MES group gained .4 of 
a school year while the non-MES gained .1 of a school year 
In relation to the norms over the period studied. At the fifth 
grade, the MES group was .6 of a school year below the 
norm at both initial and final test time, and showed no gain 
or loss In relation to the norms. On the other hand, the non- 
MES group was .7 of a school year below the norm at 
Initial test time and one school year below the norm at final 
test time, indicating additional retardation of .3 of a school 
year In relation to the norms. 

Over-all, these MES groups revealed superior performance 
In word knowledge and reading comprehension when com- 
pared with the performance of non-MES counterparts. 

Based on the longitudinal comparisons of these participat- 
ing pupils In the third, fourth, and fifth grades In four 



Comparlaone of Grado Nerme and Mean Grade Scorea on the 
Metropolitan Word Knowledge Initial and Final Taat 
for Puplla in Four Speclal-Senrka “Old" ME Schoola with 
Puplla In Four Special-Senrica Comparable Schoola 







N 


Initial 

Mean 


(Oct, 1966) 

Mean-Norm 
Norm Olff. 


Mean 


(April, 1968) 

Final ^ Mean-Norm 

Norm DIff. 


Net 

Change 


Third 


MES 


395 


1.7 


Third Grade 
2.1 -.4 


3.8 


3.7 


+ .1 


+.5 




Non-MES 


491 


1.7 


2.1 -.4 


3.1 


3.7 


— .6 


—.2 


Fourth 


MES 


282 


1.8 


Fourth Grade 
2.1 -.3 


4.8 


4.7 


+ .1 


+.4 




Non-MES 


292 


1.8 


2.1 -.3 


4.5 


4.7 


- .2 


+-1 


Fifth 


MES 


263 


2.5 


Fifth Grade 
3.1 -.6 


5.1 


5.7 


- .6 


.0 


Non-MES 


314 


2.4 


3.1 -.7 


4.7 


5.7 


—1.0 


—.3 



matched ME and control non-ME schools, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. There Is a consistent pattern of more growth in reading 
on the pari of the various MES grade groups when com- 
pared to the growth shown by comparable non-MES groups. 

2. The pattern of greater growth on the part of the MES 
groups appeared when the results were analyzed by the use 
of grade norms and when the gains were analyzed for 
statistical significance. 

3. The reduction In reading retardation was. in general, 
greater for the MES groups as compared to that for the 
comparable groups. 

CONCLUSION 

There Is enough statistical and other evidence to assure 
ail that the MES program offers sound educational guide- 
lines and makes pupil achievement possible. The identifica- 
tion of the MES program in a report issued In September. 
1968. by the United States Office of Education, as an **ex* 
emplary program for the education of children in dis- 
advantaged areas," shoulJ add to this assurance. The yearly 
evaluation reports all stress the growing enthusiasm for the 
MES program by school staffs, children, and their parents, 
as well as community leaders. Teacher morale is high and 
teacher mobility low. 

Parent participation has increased In number and in qual- 
ity. Pupil attendance has risen sharply and school and class- 
room discipline has been reduced to a minimum, and so has 
schocil and classroom vandalism. All observers have noted 
the positive school climate, one of the more visible features 
in all ME Schools. . . 

The MES program is being adopted and adapted by a 
grcwlng number of school systems throughout the nation. 
National and state legislative bodies are considering pas- 
L‘*ige of "More Effective Schools Acts." The State of Cali- 
fornia has already passed such legislation. 

Many experimental programs have been advanced and 
implemented by the New York City school system, but none 
is total and schoolwlde. as is the MES program, and none 
contains the necessary guidelines and educational Ingredi- 
ents (as a totality) to assure the possibility of long-range 
success. 



No one has challenged the essential soundness and In- 
tegrity of the MES program. Whatever criticisms have been 
made have dealt with aspects of implementation. Such 
criticism Is necessary and legitimate, for no matter how In- 
herently sound an educational program may be. it is doomed 
to failure If those responsible for Implementation are In- 
competent Indifferent, or antagonistic. 

The American Federation of Teachers and Its affiliated 
state and local bodies will continue to campaign for the 
expansion of the MES program until all of our nation’s youth 
are taught in effective schools. 



APPENDIX 

For the complete evaluation reports, write to the following: 

1 . Hortense Jones, Acting Director 
MES Program 

Board of Education 
131 Livingston St. 

Brooklyn, Now York 11201 

2. Dr. George Forlano, Assistant Administrative Director 
Office of Educational Research 

Board of Education 
110 Livingston St 
Brooklyn, Now York 11201 

3. The Center for Urban Education— The 1967 and 1968 
Reports on MES. The CUE also put out a speclcl sup- 
plement on MES (May, 1968) containing evaluation of 
CUE 1967 report by Sidney Schwager and Prof. Harry 
Gottesfeld. The Center' for Urban Education is located 
at 105 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. 

4. The USOE Office of Programs and EvaluaJ'5n, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has had a study prepared by a research 
team from Palo Alto. This team studied over 1.000 
compensatory programs. They recommend 21. MES 
is one. The title is. "A Study of Selected Exemplary 
Programs for the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren," Part II. September, 1968. 

5. The Psychological Corporation (304 E. 45th St.. New 
York, N.Y.) Is preparing an evaluation report on MES 
for 1968-1969. It will be out in the fall of 1969. 
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.INTRODUCTION 



The present unsatisfactory state of public schools 
begs fast and far-reaching solutions. Overcrowdedness, 
lack of funds, ineffectiveness in teaching children to 
relate to an increasingly complex technological society. 
Numerous projects and experiments in education arc pre- 
sently being tested out across the nation, and in the 
city of Gary there are several running presently. Some 
of these experiments are enjoying modest success because 
of the ingenuity of the designers and the dedication of 
teachers that have carried them out. Certain other pro- 
grams, however, have provided opportunities for corpora- 
tions ].ess interested in the im.provement of education 
than in financial profit. The Banneker School Project 
which is a behavioral-learning oriented program carried 
out by Behavioral Research Laboratory is an example of 
the latter. 

When Francine Moscove, who is a teacher at Gary's 
Roosevelt High School and a member of the Calumet 
Writer's V.'crkshop began the research for this pamphlet, 
she had high hopes for the Banneker project. Having 
dealt first-hand with the problems of mass education 
which are particularly acute in the ghetto area. Miss 
Moscove was hopeful that the well-publicized behavioral 
learning project was a step in the right direction. 

The results of Miss Moscove 's research were discourag- 
ing to her as they may well be to any parent or teacher 
who has any illusions or misinformation about the 
Banneker School Project. 



Last Septe.mber when Behavioral Research Labora- 
tories came to Gary to organize an experimental educa- 
tional project at Banneker School, it immediately be- 
came the center of a controversy in which the State 
Board of Education, the Gary Teachers' Union, the 
school board, the parents, the media and others became 
involved. Since that time each group has questioned 
the program in its own way and using its own criteria. 
Sometimes the criteria was self-interest, sometimes 
it was a question of legality, but more often the con- 
troversy has raged around the question of what is best 
for our children. And the ultimate criteria for 
judging this program should center around the question 
of what is best for the children. 

The public schools, for.m.any reasons, have not 
been effective enough in the past in the area of 
teaching children to read. Some of; the reasons are 
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fiJiancial, sorao are social / .some are behavioral. But 
the problem, whatever its causes, remains. And every- 
one involved in the current controversy agrees, at 
least, that a solution must bo found. An i^nability to 
read adequately is a grave problem and a serious impedi- 
ment to the entire educational progress of a child. 

But education involves many things and is a .total pro- 
cess and to teach cur children to read in a system that 
is, perhaps, detrimental to other educational objectives 
may have an outcome that will be, in the long run, 
unsound. 

Certainly, reading is a vital. But what are the 
other objectives of a good school, a good educational 
system?^ Ke want, first, for our children to be compe- 
tent. We v;ant them to be able to perform well intel- 
lectually in many areas. We want them to function well 
in a social group, to be v;ell-ad justed . We want them 
to learn about our culture; to understand its past, deal 
with its -present , and have an effective part in its 
future. And underlying all this, v:e want them to enjoy 
learning, to develop an intellectual curiosity that 
will carry them far educationally and socially. The 
question is; does a system of prograirjned learning have 
the potential to fulfill these goals? 

Programmed, or behavioral learning, is a .machine 
and book oriented system of learning. The underlying 
rationale is that given the proper machines and books 
a child can progress at his own pace through a series 
of graduated materials. In a typical programmed situa- 
tion, the child works with materials that are question 
and answer oriented. The book or machine poses a ques- 
tion and the child selects what he believes is the 
"correct", answer. Then the child checks the answer to 
see if he got the "right" one. If the answer is "right" 
the child goes ahead to the next problem. If the 
answer is "wrong," the child is redirected to another 
branch that helps him. correct his m.istakc and this 
branch eventually leads him back to the main section 
of the program. The emphasis in such material-s is on 
"right" and "wrong" answers. There, c-an be no room, for 
interpretive or creative answers. The underlying 
assumption is that there always is a "right" answer. So 
in addition to teaching a certain body of material, the 
program, also teaches an attitude toward learning. The 
answers, of course, are determined, not by the child or 
the teacher or the group, but by whoever "prograiomed" 
the materials. In an age when education is becoming 
more interpretive than prescriptive, when learning how 
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to learn is the direction being taken in education/ the 
attitude that one ansv;er is right while another is wrong 
could be detrinental to the intellectual attitude they 
will need in later life when the ability to choose from 
a whole field of possible ansv;crs v;ill be vital. There 
is the possibility that programmed learning could in- 
hibit an attitude* of intellectual inquiry. 

One of the purposes of primary education is to help 
a child become socialized, to help him learn to function 
well in groups, to get along with other people. In a 
behavioral system, all the emphasis is placed on di- 
recting the child's attention to a book or machine. The 
child spends a great deal of time working with m.ate- 
rials, rather than with people. What the effects of 
socializing children to machines and books is we don't 
knoV yet since 'this type of educational system is new. 
But the importance of socialization v/ith people taking 
place at an early age is obvious. It is in early 
childhood that people learn their attitudes and begin 
to form behavior patterns that stay with them all their 
lives. 

In addition to an attitude of intellectual inquiry 
and socialization, we want our children to learn about 
their culture. ’.'That they learn about our past, present, 
and their attitudes towards the future is a continuing 
part of their education. What they learn is determined 
in part by parents, by the m.edia, but also by their 
schools. Cultural attitudes, historical knewleage are 
determined in a typical school by the bocks used, by 
the attitudes of the teachers, and by the insights that 
the child brings with him to the classroom. The atti- 
tude that the child develops is, then, determined part- 
ly by the school's system. Kov/ people feel about their 
society is an important part of the way they act, be- 
cause we act on v;hat we knov: and fed to be correct. 

If the schools have an irr.portant ' role in shaping these 
attitudes, then social studies, music, art, etc., are 
vital to a good education, ’.^ho determines what the 
child learns becomes an important question. What the 
child learns is usuajly a reflection of the cc:rjnunity 
in which ho lives and the attitudes of parents and 
teachers w’ho live and work in the conmunity are sig- 
nificant in developing the child’s views. ?. teacher may 
have certain materials to work with, but these are 
usually open to interpretation and discussion in a 
classroom setting. Children get used to interpreting 
value judgments and statements about what our society 
is. In a programmed setting- where answers are usually 
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right or wrong, there is iittle room for interpretation 
and what the child learns is determined by who wrote the 
book. In a programmed social science lesson the child 
is learning what the book publishers determine he should 
learn. The child is, in effect, learning that his cul- 
ture is one way and not another because if he picks the 
v.'rong ansv/er he can't "pass Go." He has to stop, learn 
the "right" answer, and then move on. 



In a prograTrjr.ed learning situation, then, the pro- 
gram developers alone determine what the children learn, 
would hope that. the people who develop materials for 



.'ruth." 3un can v;c a.ssu:;’.e this? 
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vho de''/eloped . the program? Wnore have their i.hterests 

V’hat wore the outcomes of other pro- 
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similar to BRL's program 



been in, the past? 
jects that are, in some way 
at Banneke'r? Is their primary goal the education of 
our children? In order to e>;a:nine these questions, 
the f o.liov.'ing interviews, statements, information and 
in.-jighos are oresented. 



First, I would like to examine interviews with two 
men who are intimately connected with the program at 
Bannekor School. The first interview is v;ith Otha 
Porcer \.'ho is .an administrative assistant' for School 
City of Gary and whose job it is to miuintain close con- 
tact 'ootween the Banneker progra.m and School City. 

Then I 'would like to examine port.ions of an interview 
with Donald Kendrick who is the Resident Manager of 
Banne'r.er, School and who works for BRL . 

The following interview with Otha Porter ran for 
an hour on t.ape. I've atter’.ptcd to include in t'ncse 
excerpts the parts- which I icel are relevant. The. pur- 
pose is to get at the attitudes of the men who are the 
policy makers for our schools and perhaps find out why 
they have brought BPJ. to Gary. Mr. Porter explained to 
me," at the beginning of the interview’, that BP.L mate- 
rials have boon used in Gary in P’rojocc Read ana -tins 
is 'n.cw School City built up a "working relationship" 
with the company. The idea of letting, them take over 
an entire school came about, in part, because of a 
similar project in Texarcana which was run 'oy a company 
called Dorsett Educational Systems of Norman, Oklah.cma. 

One of the points that Sc'npol City, has .’■.v.de about 
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BRL is that they "guarantee" the learning of the 
children for the same price that the schools are now 
spending. My inquiries on this cane near the begin- 
ning of the interview: 

Q. It's costing you the sane thing to run the 
school for a year? 

A. It's costing us the sane to run the school, 
approximately $800 per student. 

Q. Are they spending $800 per child? 

A. Well, I imagine they will come pretty close 
to it, but that's their business. 

According to information obtained from Vern Charl- 
son. Director of Special Services at School City, the 
cost of per pupil education in Gary which is given to 
parents of out-of-district pupils is for grades 1-6, 
$669.13 per year. According to an article in "The 
American Teacher," BRL thus earns a profit of $105,000. 
In any case, there are no public figures available as 
to what BRL spends per child. 

Q. How are .they going to determine v/hether'or not 
a child is up to grade level? 

A. We have an independent evaluator, comoany name 
is CENTER FOR URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, C.U.R.E. 
Bernard Donovan, the former Superintende.nt of 
New York Schools, is president of that company. 

Q. What is the approach, what does the individual 
teacher do? I mean, wliat is behavioral learn- 
ing? 

A. In learning we try to change the behavior of 
people. 

Q. In what ways? 

A. I don't know, whatever way in terms of what 
your goals and objectives are. If you're a 
non-reader, we want you to be able to read. 
That's a change. 
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Q. Hov; do you approach teaching the children? 

A. V7eil they have, uh, you're going to have to 

talk to one of the instruction specialists out 
there. I can only generalize about the pro- 
gram. 7-i.nA if I knew specifically what they 
are doing out there, then I would have the 
copyright for the program, see? 

Q. V7ho are the teacher's aides and what kind of 
training do they have, and how arc they used 
in the classroom? Mow do they function? 

A. '.ve don’t refer to them as teacher aides in 

that program. They are Learning Supervisors. 
You see, our teachers are Curriculum Managers 
and Assistant Curriculum Managers. 

Q. What's the pur?o.sc of changing the traditional 
y’iames of the teachers? 

/ 

A.’ Because we've changed the function of the 

people. They more or less monitor learning, 
rather then involve themselves deeply in it, 
you see, just because you are working with, 
for the most part, progra.'timed materials. 

Q. The children work individually? 

A. They work individually. 

Q. With the teacher serving as kind of a guide? 

That's right. Kov; they still have, to come back 
and help youngsters, because we haven't de- 
veloped any set of materials yet that will sat- 
isfy all the needs, and so it is still good to 
have that professional person aboard. But they 
more or less monitor learning or supervise the 
learning situation. 

Q. W’hen the behavioral learning approach is per- 
fected, will’ the teacher become obsolete? 
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A. I don't think the teacher will becor.e obsolete. 
Maybe teachers as we know then today, their 
■ function and all will be a thing of the past. 
And, I'll tell you, there are several things 
that are going to make a change. Number cr.e , 
if we forget about education, let's just talk 
about -oney. As long as the expenditure of 
education remains somewhat constant, recognis- 
ing that it will rise each year...’.v’c won't be 
able to afford a professional person for a 
group of thirty youngsters. I mean, forgot 
about education as such. I mean, that's pure 
eccnoir.ics. That is as I see it. V.'hen you 
stop to thi-'.k v/ith me, suppose tomorrov; v;e 
were able to pay all teachers betwaen eighteen 
and twenty thousand dollars, v;ell, we would 
have to reduce our professional staff signifi- 
cantly. 

Q. I see, and then there would be increased use 
of aides? 

A.' But v;hat we might say, we might say, O.K., 
we' 11 have this, professional person making 
eighteen, twenty, or twent\ — five thousand 
dollars, and assign this- person one-hundrod 
kids. And then, this person is going to 
direct tb.e activities of a ser.i'-prbi'assional 
person. And then those activities, then 
tiiere night be another' level of people 'werk- 
ing v;ith those kids that we call para-profes- 
sionalsj because we just won't be able to 
afford it. We might end up with the supor- 
• ' teacher concept. This person- night spend more 
time ciiagnosing learning problems and pre- 
scribing -treatment, -in an educational sense, 
and ope.rata.ng more or less as a true crefes — 

V ■ sional- 'rather- than as ^ a ■■ technician. ' .\nd with 
P^rogrammed- materials I ' can ■ see greater- us-e 
being made of hardware and software and some 
of the modern things that we don't kr.ov;. And 
■ 'it will bo' for pure, • purely ■ economic' rea.sons.'l 

There are a few attitudes implicit in Mr. Porter's 
views that I would like to mention. The first is that a 
teacher becomes a "true professional" rather than a 
''technician" by being removed from the cla.ss.room and bc- 
cemina a dianostician. This is an attitude vjidestroad 
in educational circles; the farther one becomss from 
the classroom, the more "professional" one becomes. In. 
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other words, the teacher is at the bottom of the educa- 
tional hierarchy, follov;ed perhaps by counselors who 
arc one stop removed and then by building administra- 
tors on up to the super-professional area coordinators 
and central administrators who never need have contact 
v;ith a child if they wish to. The farther one is from 
the children, the more professional one becomes. 

Another assumption here is that diverting spending 
inre "para-professional" aides and_ into hardware and 
softv.’are (machines and books) is a[' educationally sound 
way of spending money. It seems to me that by the time 
the " super- teacher" is paid and all the aides are paid 
and all the money is spent on machines and books, the 
same expenditures, if not more, v;ill be made. The only 
difference is that the money spent on teachers' salaries 
will be diverted to the companies who produce the mate- 
rials. Teachers v;ill be replaced, strange as it seems 
after all the jolces that have been made about it, by 
machines. I don't think any of us took this seriously. 

It seemed ■ absurd because of the nature of the relation- 
ship between teacher and student. Though this is not a 
sacred relationship and I know, at times grossly imper- 
fect, it at least had the seeds of hope that problems 
could be v/orhed out in a humanistic way. By removing 
th.e teacher from the classroom and replacing the pro- 
fessional' with "Aides" and "hardware and software" we 
are in a sense removing the liopo that the schools can 
be made more respensive to tlie human needs , of our child- 
ren. And all this to save money. I realize the schools 
des’oerate need to save money, but will this, in fact, 
happen? And if, after all these new machines are paid 
for*, all the nev/ programmed books are purchased, and 
a^l the aides are paid,, and the. "super-teacher" ra- 
coives his or her $25,000 per year, and' money is saved 
by sorrie sort of unbelievable manipulation ,. \\’hat about 
the child at the bottom of this educational super- 
bureaucracy? ... 

Q. .Do you believe that prograimried learning, in the 
sense that you are. talking, about it, children 
■ using materials ■and/being,' directed by someone 
in how to use them, would be a twelve-year edu- 
. cational process?; • • ; : . , ' 

...A, It will be a- lifetime^ educational, process;.- 

Q. Do you think- about., anything that cani be learned, 

; . 'any learning that/.i-'s - real, learning can be bested 

.and do you .subscribe . to that? r, ^ 




A. Yes 
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Q. And there are no kinds of learning that can't " 
be tested? If it can't be tested, it's not 
learning? 

A. No, I didn't say that! No, I said that, when 
you talk about learning in the affective areas 
or donaine, sofr.etiir.es it's difficult to measure 
objective ly . 

Q. Uh-huh. But would education continue into 

those areas, or would it just stress more ob- 
jective kinds of learning? 

A. Well, I. think it would depend on the purposes 
of education. 

Q. But aren't you shaping the purposes of educa- 
tion by, if you teach a child in a behavioral 
manner from first grade though college or 
twelfth grade, aren't you shaping what educa- 
tion is? 

A. It depends on v:hat the priorities of education 
are, if they teach or you can measure behavior- 
ally, you know, I guess you can identify that 
on paper now. Sometimes people guess wisely 
and they'll know the answer that people are 
seeking. But that's education, that's the mark 
of an educated person, too. 

Q. You mean knowing how to take tests? 

A. Yes. No, knowing how to give the answer that 
they think the person in charge is seeking. 

Q. Where does creativity come in? 

■ A. Well, it seems to me that we're playing games 

there because we're talking 2d3out .a human being 
reacting to the material. And when we talk 
about people and materials, we're still talkii:g 
about human behavior. 

Well, what about the child at the bottom of the 
super-beauracracy? Will his needs be shaped by the 
educational system or will it be the other way around? 
Education is moving in two divergent directions. The 

we see here, is one in which the educational sys- 
tem decides what the child needs to learn, how ha should 
learn it and then implements this in the classroom. The 
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other, as we have seen in the last few years in our 
schools, is a direction in which the child makes his 
needs known by various methods and the system attempts 
to shape itself to fit what the child and the parent 

IS iii'pcrtant. This question of sliaping the ends 
or education is more important than it scern's at first. 
Since people are fitted for society largely by the 
schools and the schools are in turn shaped by society, 
there exists now a kind of mutual pressure for change 
from within the schools and from the community. The 
direction of change though slov; and imperfect, is at 
leasu coming xrom the people most directly involved. 

If, the day comes when the ends of education are shaped 
by educational companies whose motives v;e cannot know 
for sure, then the education of our children is truly 
and completely out of our hands. 

Mr. Porter's implication is that the "mark of an 
educated person" is knowing how to give the person 
as?<ing the questions the "right answer." If the odu- 
catiohal "beauracracy decides that the most important 
thing for our children to know is how to give "right 
ansv.’ers" then the schools will, if they succeed, turn 
out children who value responding "correctly" to a 
stimilus rather than children who value intellectual 
inquiry. 

In teaching, the material to be learned usually 
shapes the method of presentation. Some materials are 
best taught inductively, bringing students to various 
conclusions by a series of questions. Some materials 
are taught by rote, as when a child memorizes a spell- 
ing list. In conceptual learning, the lesson would 
usually take the form of a discussion, since ideas 
are presented in this type of situation. This kind of 
learning is usually associated v;ith literature or his- 
tory where the concepts of literary or historical de- 
velopment are more important than strictly factual in- 
formation. In language classes or .in mathematics or 
science , though it does not always hold true , there is 
more factual learning, more memorization. This, of 
course, is a generalization. But, some subjects are 
more fact oriented than others. So teaching methods 
vary from subject to subject. In subjects where rote 
learning is stressed, wo find what we call "teaching 
to ri’.t? test." In other word:*, if a certain language 
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in a literature lesson or history lesson would be non- 
productive. The students might come out knowing the 
first seven verses of the Odyssey or the birth dates 
of all the famous American writers , and probably little 
more. The point is that perhaps programmed materials 
could be purchased by the schools and used as a tool 
by teachers in certain kinds of classrooms, as language 
labs are used now. Any one kind of approach or mate- 
rial can never be more than a tool to be adapted by 
students to aid them in the learning situation. 

Another point T want to make here is that in fac- 
tual learning one is always teaching to a test. There 
are two ways of teaching to a test. The first is when 
one has students memorize exactly the same materials ■ 
that he or she will be tested on. Ke all memorised 
poetry in school and then were tested by reciting the 
poem. The other kind of teaching to the test is when 
the lesson taught is indirectly related to the test. 

One example of this is when a language teacher has her 
students memorize dialogue ana then has them generate 
new sentences from the vocabulary they already know. 

Or in an English class, students use grammar rules 
which have been learned by rote to modify the use of 
their own language. Some vital learning, though, is 
done v;hen students form their ovjn conclusions and 
are restricted only by the necessity to use 
generally accepted form of logic in relation to the 
subject matters. 

The necessity to teach to a test puts a great deal 
of pressure on the teacher to deal only with factual 
materials and encourages him to leave out conceptual 
learning. In , the average classroom, the teacher is 
free to balance out the situation with varied lessons. 
Most language teachers teach the culture of the coun- 
tries in which their language is spoken, knowing that 
students don't relate W'ell to’ facts presented in a 
vacuum. The context of learning is important, too. 

But where teachers are constantly aware that at the 
end of each lesson there lies a quiz or test, they are 
put under enormous pressure to conform to the demands 
of the test. 

In New York State where they have the Regent's 
Exams, and in England where all students take e.xams in 
the sixth grade to deter.mine their educational future, 
there have been enormous pressures placed on teachers 
-or their students to score high and in some cases edu- 
cation has taken the form of direct preparation for the 
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tests involved. This has be to be an intellectually 
and norally dishonest process. But teachers whose 
success depends on how well their students perform, 
more often than not give in to such pressures. 

In a situation such as the one at Eanneker where 
the pressures are greater, it would be hard to believe 
that a great deal of teaching to the test is not going 
on. The very nature of behavioral learning would en- 
courage it with its emphasis on facts over concepts. 

In addition to this, there are other pressures on 
everyone involved in the Eanneker project. The teach- 
ers can be transferred on 15 days notice if they cease 
to "fit in" to the program. The School Board has a lot 
of prestige and a lot of money invested in this project. 
They v;ould look bad in the eyes of the community, not 
to mention the broader educational community, if the 
project fails. And then there is BRL._ Nothing in the 
past has led anyone to believe in the idealism of the 
i.ndustries that operate from a profit motive. They 
have the most at stake. If industry can look good. 



seem to perrorm 



batter in the schools than the pro- 
fessional educators, then they have a nev/ , wice open 
field to exploit. >7ith federal funds available to the 
schools under grants from OEO and other agencies, all 
they have to do is start producing the "hardware and 
softv;are" and millions of dollars will be rolling in 
their cash registers. If the war ends, government 
spendina could well be diverted into various projects 
such as 'Eanneker. And industry will be ready, if Dan- 
noker is successful. VCith those pressures for it to 
come out lookina, good > the chances of failure are about 
ecual to the change that U.S. Steel will stop polluting 
the air. Considering the fact that industry with its 
profit motive morality has brought us filthy air and 
water, unsafe cars and dangerously poisoned foods, I 
would tend to take a very close look at any "product" 
they consider to be successful. If our children come 
out* in the same condition as our cars, we 're in trouble. 
Too often industry, in serving the "public, interest" 
has succeeded only in serving up a farce.' 
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BRL may be the first company to take over an entire 
school, but it is not the first company to involve it- 
self in a public school system. One interesting pre- 
decessor of the BP.L project is one I mentioned briefly, 
the involvement of Dorsett Educational Systems in the 
Texarcana Schools. The company was contracted to run a 
reading and math program in the school. The program 
was funded by a $270,000 federal grant and concentrated 
on students in grades 7-12. Minnie Berson in her col- 
umn, v/hich appeared in "The Journal of the Association 
for Childhood Education" (March, 1971), states: "In 

May, 1970, when pupils were being tested for achieve- 
ment, some admitted familiarity v;ith the standardised 
test items. An independent auditor concluded that pu- 
pils had been taught "to the tost." Lloyd G. Dorsett, 
the contractor, agreed that the experiment had bean 
"slightly contaminated," blaming "the misguided efforts 
of a harried and pressured head programmer- (Nina 
McCain, "Education's Cure-yMl a Profitable Gimmick?" 
Boston Globe, Eeptem-ber 30, 1970.) In another report 
on the same project in the November 1970 issue of 
American Teacher, Miles Myers states, "Tcxarcana's pro- 
gram begcin October 15, 1569, and early evaluations re- 
ported phenomenal results. But a recent audit estab- 
lished that Dorsett 's teaching machines were programmed 
to teach some of the questions that appeared on the 
evaluation test. Lloyd Dorsett, head of the company, 
reported that the irregularities were caused by an 
"overanxious programmer" no longer with the project, 
and that only 6.5ii of the test results were involved. 
(The programmer turned out to be Dorsett 's sister v,-ho 
plaintively explained: "I did everything I could to 

see that the company m.ade money on the project.") 

Myers goes on to say, "Dr. Dean C. Andrews whose 
Regional Educational Service Center, Magnolia, A.rkansas, 
has been hired to evaluate the Texarcana project, claims 
that between 30 and 60 percent of the test results may 
be invalid. Whatever the results, it is quite clear 
from this experience that the profit motive doas not 
guarantee a deep commitment to improving a child's ecu-, 
cation." 

Michael Harrington has some interesting observa- 
tions in his book Tov/ard a Democratic Left . "The Office 
of Education . . .was considering a grant of ?2 million 
to build a computer classroom for Menominee Indians in 
Wisconsin. Westinghouse v?as to develop the hardv.’are 
which would eventually serve sixty students. This con- 
siderable investment would do nothing to help the nine 
hundred other children on the reservation who were 
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receiving inferior education from unqualified teachers . 
And the proposal was made at the precise moment when 
mechanized teaching is being criticized by some edu- 
cators because of its impersonality. However* if the 
"Kew Republic" is right, the motives behind the decision 
did not focus on the needs of these particular children 
but on considerations of governmental-corporate REAL- 
POLITIK. 'The one substantive reason for financing 
this project,' the article said, 'is the government's 
interest in building up the education industry; in this 
instance, picking up Westinghouse ' s developmental costs 
so it can compete with other companies, like IBM, which 
the United States also finances.' So these young 
Indians might be among the very first students in the 
land to have their education designed according to the 
political engineering principles of the 3-70 bomber." 

In the final analysis, how the BRL project will be 
evaluated is somewhat irrelevant. Whether or not the 
project is a "success" is not as pertinent as the fact 
that: what is being evaluated is essentially unsound. 

It: may be judged "successful" by the evaluator, but on 
wh.ose terms is it successful? The children could all 
score high on the tests they give, but what is the 
criteriafor the tests? It seems that the criteria 
would have to be how well the children do on the tests 
they have been trained to take. Industry judges a car 
successful if it sells well when put on the market. 

But is a car successful if it disintegrates when in- 
volved in a collision? Industry's criteria of success 
is usually centered around how "marketable" a product 
is. A "marketable" education system is not necessarily 
one that has good content, but; judging by the general 
criteria of the profit system, one that looks good 
enough to sell. But, despite this, it would still bo 
interesting to take a look at the kind of evaluation 
School City has in mind for 3RL. I raised this ques- 
tion during the interviev/ with Mr. Porter 

Q. When and hov? will the results of the program be 
made knov;n generally to the oublic? Will there 
be some kii’.d of an evaluation at the end of the 
first year? 

A. .A pretest was administered to all youngsters 
in the center in September. And then a 20% 
samoling was done in January. And all of them 
■will be tested again in the later part of May , 
first of June, something like' that. Now, I 
feel the results, v;ill be made known to the 
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public, but we aren't obligated to nake the 
results known to the public because few 
school systems in the country make results of 
their tests known to the public. We will 
probably do it as a service to the broader 
educational community, but only if we want to. 
And that decision will be made by the School 
Board and also BRL pacplc since this is a 
joint venture. We aren't mandated by anyone 
to do so., 

Q. Will the results be made available to anyone 
doing research on the project? 

A. No, I don't tliink wo 'll liave anyone doing rc- 
.scarch on the project because CURE is going to 
rcsoarcli them to death anyhow. By the time 
they finish v;ith the kids and administering 
attitude scales to the parents and kids and 
all that there won't. be room for anyone else 
to come into the program. The evaluation job 
over there will be quite compre.honsive and we . 
won’t have time for Tom;, Dick and Harrv and 
this guy v/ho's conducting his piece of” re- 
search to go in there and check out things. 

Q. Will Cure publish some kind of resume? 

A. CURE will submit their findings to us. Thev 
arc in our employ and they take their orders 
from us and BRL. That’s the material informa- 
tion that we’re paying for and we ha.ndle it as 
we see^ fit and won't be dictated to by anyone 
as to hov/ it will be. . . I knov; th.at sounds 
harsh but I’m just trying to say we will 
PROBABLY disseminate this information broadly, . 
widely, but, uh, we are under no obligation. 

Mr. Porter's attitude is interesting in light of 
f^ct that the entire BRL system has been set up- be- 
cause of the advent of the concept. of "accountabilitv. " 
The idea behind accountability is, of course, that the 
school system is directly accountable to the conimu.nity 
for the parfor.mancG of the schools. Are v-e to assume 
that the school board is. under no obligation to make the 
tost results knov/n to the public, when in fact one of 
the underlying assumptions behind performance co.ntract- 
ing , as this is often called, is that the people have 
the right to know what the goals of learning are and 
how the schools have done in achieving these goals? 
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His assumption that they are "under no obligation" to 
make the results known is a contradiction _ in a system 
that came out of the concept of accountability. It 
seems that 3RL is supposed to answer to the school 
board, CURE is ansv/erable to the school, board and BRL. 
Ultimately the school board is "mandated" to make all 
information available to the public. Otherwise instead 
of a system of accountability, we have a situation in 
v;hich the people most involved are least informed, -iha 
ccinm;ur.ity certainly has a right to all information con- 
cerning this project since it is their children and 
■their money which is involved. 



7iS I mentioned before, even an evaluation showing 
that BRL has achieved all its goals, there is still the 
Question of the validity of its goals. The only way 
they could ultimately serve the public interest, is by 
educating children to a.chieve their own potential ^ in 
whatever diverse ways this potential might be mani- _ 
•^ostedi Can industry with its emphasis on marketability 
over quality do this? Another inrerview, this time with 
Do.nald Kendrick, the man who is in charcfs of 
Ba.nneker project for BRL, may give us some insights into 
the question. This interview appeared in the 'Journal 
of the Association for Childhood Education" in March, 
1571, and was conducted by Minnie Perrin Berson. The 
goal.s and values of the company were reflected in the 
people who are chosen to represent it. 

Q. We would like to know something^ of the in- 

service training you did with the staff to pre- 
pare them for this program. 



A. 



Q. 



Retraininc a staff is difficult in concepts and 
methodology. We say, throw away everything 
you've done, because it's not going to be use- 
ful any longer. You are no longer the dictator 
in the classroom. The child learns by himself, 
so you get out of that problem. The SYSTEM 
teaches. 

How is the center administered? 



A. .Mv staff (BRL employees) and I administer the 
School. We're going to establish, ^his 
center, a program improving learning. Ail T:ne 
•students will read and do math well. 

Q. How? 



A, By using BRL/Sullivan and AAAS Allyn and Bacon 
materials. Materials make things happen. 

Q. That's it? 

A. The teachers come in a couple of weeks before 
school starts and we train them. 

Q. Who trains the staff? 

A. The representatives of the book companies whose 
books we use. 

Q. What about human relations? 

A. Competence is the most important thing. 

Q. Mr. K., what is your background? 

• ' A. Oh, I was afraid you'd ask me. Lockheed Mis- 

siles. I'm a systems analyst. I view things 
analytically. Keep out emotions. The idea is, 
l.et's fix this and the children will come out 
different. When people have needs, the rela- 
. . tionship disrupts. If you -want more money, it 
interferes. 

, . Q. But we hear that the teachers have threatened 
to strike and the aides, who are community 
parents, are ready to walk out at Banneker. 

A. You're always going to have tensions. Industry 
says, we want a job done. This is the differ- 
ence. You don't have to love the guy next to 
you on the assembly line to make the product. 

He puts in the nuts, you put in the bolts, and 
the product comes out. Teachers can hate me 
and still get children to learn. 

There is nothing in this interview to lead us to 
believe that industry has at last seen the light and is 
sotting out to involve itself in projects that will 
serve the public interest. Mr. Kendricks attitudes are 
those of a man who wants a job done and damn the con- 
sequences. The consequences of this kind of an attitude 
are all too apparent. Industries lack of interest in 
the by-products of its. production techniques is appal- 
ling. Here ve see that the focus is on the output of 
the system and the by-product of human hostility is 
considered irrelevant. Since the children are viev/ed as 
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a "product" with no human response system, it is as- 
sumed that it does not matter that the people who "put 
in the nuts and bolts" are hostile toward the system, 
and each other. The children, being viewed in a non- 
human context, are supposed to not notice this. 

"Keep out the emotions." 

"The system teaches." 

"You don't have to love the guy next to you on the 
assembly line to make the product." 

"He puts in the nuts, you put in the bolts, and 
the product comes out." 

It seems that we adult humans are to become auto- 
matons on an assembly line conveyer belt down which 
rolls our children. V?e need only to take orders, put 
in the'' nuts and the belts, ignore each other, and our 
children v/ill come rolling off the conveyer belt like 
so :i;any pieces of assembled machinery and into the 
waiting bins of society to be checked for imperfections, 
sorted and put to use until they wear out and are dis- 
carded. Of course, once the "system" is perfected, 
worn out machines will be replaced more rapidly and the 
"system" ve call society will never be without the 
parts to keep its hugh industrial machine in order. As 
hr. Myers said in relation to the Texarkana project, 
"...it is quite clear from this experience that the 
profit motive does not guarantee a deep commitment to 
improving a child ' s' education. " 

Michael Harrington makes an interesting point in 
his book concerning diingers of the "social-industrial 
complex." Ke states, "Aiiiorica might unwittingly hire 
business to build a new urban civilization on the 
basis of the very money-making priorities which brought 
tha old civilization to crisis." He also quotes Charles 
Silbarman, author of Crisis in the Classroom , saying 
industry and qovoriiment are "likely to transform boch 
the organization and content of education, and through, 
it, of A.merican society itself." In other words, in- 
dustry cculd use its influence in our schooJs to servo 
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And ultimately we might find ourselves in a position 
in which the school system would be designed to fit 
the needs of industry, the buildings themselves adapted 
to the machinery that industry would produce and the 
entire focus of education switched to suit the needs of 
industry rather than the needs of the children. Just 
as there was enormous pressure to build the SST because 
of the government money that was being poured ir.to pri- 
vate interests, there will be enormous pressure to put 
government money into the schools to increase corporate 
profit. General Motors can't, seem to make a safe car. 
Can they educate our children^ General Mills' cereals 
are full of "empty calories." What will they do for 
our children's mirds? General Electric has contributed 
to the pollution of our lakes. Can they suddenly care 
enough about the "public" to ignore their need for 
profits i.n relation to our schools? If industry can 
serve "in the public interest" they certainly haven't 
exhibited a need to do so in the past. 



In the end, wo still come back to the problem of 
raising the competency levels of our children to an 
adequate level. If one accepts the belief that in- 
dustry is not the place to turn in solving our educa- 
tional problems, then where do we turn? The only 
answer is: to the schools, to ourselves. Wo are in 

a time when the schools arc facing grave financial dif- 
ficulties, as well as suffering from their traditional 
institutional-bureaucratic inability to adapt to the 
needs of society. There won't be any quick solutions 
but they have to come faster than they arc coming now. 
The schools should be accountable for what they do? 
perhaps not in the sense that industry claims to be 
accountable for its products, but in the sense than a 
parent has the right to expect his child to havn a hap- 
py and successful school experience. Considering the 
social-economic barriers we face , how can we achieve 
our goals? 

No matter how groat the problems of the schools 
become, and they will become more serious in the fu- 
ture, the responsibility for solutions has to remain 

the community. The answer doesn't lie in any one 
direction. First, the problem of schsol finances .must 
b-o solved, and before our schools become entirely 
crippled. Pressure for adequate school aid has to be 
irTjc.nscd by all groups in the cotounity who have t!'.e 
interest and the power to work at this level. If the 
*/V ^'"**^*^ power isn't there, it has to be c.hcouragcd 
»* d'*volcpcd. Perhaps we can't conjure money out of 
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the air but we can take the responsibility to see that 
the :r.oncy necessary to maintain vital programs v.’ill not 
be cut while government money is available only for in- 
dustry supported projects. School systems all over- the 
country are operating in a crippled condition while 
government spending is diverted to countless military 
and industrial projects. 

Aside from the financial problems we face, there 
must be more impetus within our schools for more ef- 
fective prograras . And again the impetus has to come 
from concerned groups v/ithin the community. For ex- 
ample, the teacher's union in Gary is a well-supported 
organisation. .Xost of the teachers in Gary arc mem- 
bers. The teacher's union has been criticed for its 
lack of influence in the direction of educational pro- 
grams. But the union is, perhaps, responding to the 
wishes -Qf its members and its focus in the past has 
been in the area of salary and teachers' rights. Con- 
sidering the state of both in the past, this was neces- 
sary. But if the union is to be a responsible community 
croup, there has to be more interest by the teachers in 
fighting for better programs and facilities. Fighting 
for a living v/age is certainly worthwhile, but fighting 
for living schools is important, too. Because of the 
strong teacher's union, Gary has been able to attract 
and hold some very competent teachers. And the com- 
petence level is high enough among the professionals in 
Schccl City to solve the problems we face. I don't be- 
lieve the impetus is lacking either. I feel that it is 
a matter of organization. It's too easy for people v/ith 
good ideas to be overwhelmed or discouraged by the 
burcaixratic mass of a large school system. New w’ays 
have to be found to utilize the human talent that is 
available . 

The Teacher's union is one organization among many 
that influenced our schools. And perhaps some new 
groups need to be formed to present the needs and prob- 
lems of parents and students to the schools. V?hcn a 
crisis arises, ad hoc comi:'.ittees are formed to go to 
board meetings. Perhaps wc need more permanent groups 
to for.mulate programs and provide a continuity to com- 
munity involvement in the schools. Because if we don't- 
attempt to run our own schools, there. are people with 
less cause to care about our children, waiting to move 
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This is a Urii. ers Workshop 
pamphlet. Thoco pamphlets are 
prodi'scocl by citiaoiis of the 
Calumot region ( Indiana/lllinois) 
on subjects of local interest. 

V/e do not try to cover ovory angle 
but U6 hope to stimulato furtlior 
thoug)it sno' action on problems 
which affoct our daily lives. 

If you havo comments, ideas, 
inforraat ion, or would like to 
become a member of the Writers 
V/orkshop, please call:. 

Qcorge Bogdanich, 68}4'“1.^66 

Mike or Boverly Hughes, 08l4-Oli3i> 

or join us on Tuesday evenings at: 

Writers V/orkshop 
3863 S, Broadway 
Gary, Indiana 

The V/riters Workshop is an inde- 
pendent organization, affiliated 
with the Calumet Community Congress. 
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[Kansas City Public Schools' report] 
SCHOOL SERVICES INCREASED 
By Patricia Jansen Doyle 



The Kansas City public schools will open Aug. 31 with increased services 
but will face drastic cutbacks in the second semester if additional funding does 
not materialize. 

This was decided yesterday when the Board of Education approved the strong 
recommendation of Dr. Andrew S. AdaniSi superintendent of schools, for budget 
guidelines providing $1,065,000 in increased services over and above tliose already 
authorized for the 1971-72 year. 

The board approved the plan by a 7-total vote on condition schools operate for 
the full 175 days required by the state. Earlier a coalition of six employee orga- 
nizations asked for a restoration to the 1009 level of quality, with schools closing 
early if the money ran out. 

The services will be for increased instructional materials, instructional im- 
provement projects, in-service training for staff, additional computer capacity 
in the central office, emergency repair of buildings, and legislative and cam- 
paign expenses. 

If additional funding is not found, the board will face eliminating up to 260 
Jobs of teachera, counselors, home-school coordinators, consultants and nurses. It 
also will face eliminating such services as instructional television and the entire 
basketball and track season of the Interscholastic League. 

In order to be able to cut hack Jobs the second semester. Dr. Adams said that 
a percentage of the present 250 professional vacancies would be filled with sub- 
stitute teachers who are paid on a day-to-day basis. He did not Indicate what 
that percentage w*ould be. 

The plan adopted does hot provide cost-of-living raises for employees for the 
entire year. It would provide the $300,000 in annual increments for teachers and 
restore extra pay for extra work, provided both items are permitted tmder the 
national wage-price freeze. 

Without any cutbacks, the superintendent's plan calls for the expenditure of 
$56.3 million this school year. The school district's total revenue is estimated at 
$53.9 million, including an estimated $1.6 million from reassessments in Jackson 
County. 

The district would have to eliminate $1,622,000 in Jobs and senices the second 
semester if there is no levy increase or no futher increase in reassessments. 

In recommending his plan. Dr. Adams said : 

"This approach has been advocated by employee groups, citizens and local gov- 
ernmental leaders speaking for the businesis and larger community. The plan 
is consistent with running schools until the money runs out within legal restric- 
tions fulfilling employee contracts and holding 'sub-standard' educational pro- 
grams through the second semester for the full school year to qualify for state 
aid. 

"The plan includes reasonable educational programs as long as the money 
lasts; but does not include reasonable and well-deserved cost of living employee 
benefits." 

Thad C. McOanse, attorney for the Kansas City School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, presented the Joint statement of the six employee organizations seeking 
a restoration of the educational quality which existed before more than 400 
Jo^ were eliminated in the summer of 1969 at the beginning of the financial 
crisis here. 

Those cutt>acks eliminated 13,100,000 in 1068 from tbe school district’s annual 
budget 

The Joint statement also sought new contracts tor employees before Aug. SI 
proriding "reasoimble" cost of living raises and other fringe benefits, the elfec* 
tire date contingent upon the national wage^rlce freeze. 

It asked that schools close and be kept closed until money was available to 
operate at the 1060 level. 

In addition to the administrators, the coalition included the Kansas City Fed* 
eration of Teachers, the Kansas City Education Association, the Kansas City 
Association of Educational Secretaries, Cafeteria Service Employees, Local 12 
of School Service Empdoyees and the Executive Comtnittee*Staff Association of 
the Kansas City Public L^rary. * 
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McOanse said that If the school board did not restoi^ an adequate level of 
services, it faced the prospect of either a work stoppage or employees submitting 
to an “inferior’* program. 

The administrators* representative urged the board to resubmit a levy to 
the voters. 

‘‘You can't wait very long,** McOanse said. “You can*t wait for the end of the 
freeze.** 

Michael Gordon, attorney of the service employees, added ; “If the board re- 
fused to hold a levy election, it means employees* wages will be frozen for a 
full year.** 

The latest date that the board could get a tax Increase on the tax rolls follow- 
Ingan election wx>uld be about Dec. 1. 

Harry L. Hall, a board member, said the school board might begin thinking 
whether it wanted to submit a new levy at the end of the ^^age-price freeze. He 
supported Dr. Adams's plan for the coming year, saying: 

“We would have good education for six months. This Is preferred to medi- 
ocre education for a year.** 

Byron C. Shutz, the only member to vote against the superintendent*s recom- 
mendation, said he would have favored a lowered level of spending for the entire 
year to prevent any danger of “deficit spending.** 

Henry P. Poindexter and Eugene Browning also favored a full year of lowered 
spending, but both supported the superintendent*s plan after it was agreed the 
motion would gua rantee a full school year of operation. 

The Rev. Eidward L* Warner was the only member to si>eak in favor of the 
employees recommendations and at one point asked the superintendent to develop 
a recommendation as to the real needs of this school district in order to restore 
quality. 

“I live in a ghetto and I am a product of the ghetto,** Father Warner said. 
know some of the things Byron has and can give to his children, the people in the 
ghetto can*t give.** 

He finally supported the superintendent*s recommendation after stressing he 
hoped options for Increased quality would be kept open. 

Mrs. Robbie Tyler, a consistent opponent to Increased taxes and spending, wan 
out of town. 



[From the American Teacher, April 1071] 

TALE OF A PERFORMANCE CONTRACT 

What Happens When a Private Business and a Former Lookieeed Systems 
Analyst Take Over a Pubuo Souool in Gary, Indiai^'a? 

(By Minnie Perrin Berson*) 

During the past year, performance contracting in education has proliferated 
all around the U.S. I decided recently to go to Gary, Ind., for a first-hand obser- 
vation of performance-contract process. 



Oabv and BRL 



On Sept 29, 1970, Gordon L. McAndrew, superintendent of sdiools, called a 
press conference ' to announce a four-year $2.4-milllon performance contract with 
Behavioral Research Laboratories (BRL) of Palo Alto, Calif., for the purpose 
of converting the Banneker Elementary School into a nongradnl curriculum 
center. The contract stipulates that BRL *^ill receive an annual $1100 for each of 
the OOG-pIus pupils at Banneker, with a refund to the school district for any child 
not achieving at or above national norms at the end of three years, as determined 
by an independent evaluator.* 



^Minnie Perrin Beraon U director of early-cblldbood education at llllnola State Uni* 
vemlty. Her report on her vlilt to Banneker School la taken from ‘Texarkana, anfi Oats • 
A Tile of Two Performance Contracts.'* and reprinted, wUh permission, from Childhood 
Education Magazine, March 1071. ^ ^ ^ . 

‘The press releases. “Nation’s First Contracted School Opens In Gary and the Faci 
Sheet." may both be obtained from Donald Kendrick, Center Manager, Banneker Elementary 
School, Gary, IndL ^ . 

‘The Indej^ndent evaluation Is being conducted by the Center for Urban Redevelopment 
and Education, whose president Is Bernard £. Donovan, former superintendent of schools. 
New York City. 




since Gary is just a three-hour trip from my home, I phoned the Banneker 
Curriculum Center to arrange for a visit, asking a seasoned school administrator 
to accompany me.* We were advised to come during the period from Dec. 16—18 
to join an already scheduled tour. 

Typical schoolmasters, we arrived early enough for an opportunity to cnat 
with teachers and sec the school open Its business day. We were promptly ad- 
vised, however, that the tour would not start for another hour and were ushered 
to a coffeemaker In the multipurpose room, to mark time. 

When the rest of the visiting group arrived, we were all led Into the office of 
Donald Kendrick, BRL’s resident manager. Since Clarence L. Bnntord, Banneker s 
past principal and present “learning director,” was not present, we directed all 
questions to Kendrick. The dialogue follows : ‘ 



Dialooub With the Resident Manage* 



Q : We would like to know something of the inservlce training you did with 
the staff to prepare them for this program, 

A : Retraining a staff is difficult In concepts and methodology. We say, throw 
away everything you’ve done, because it’s not going to be useful a^ longer. You 
are no longer the dictator in the classroom. The child learns by himself, so you 
get out of that problem. The system teaches. 

Q: How is the center administered? . _ , , . 

A: My staff (BRL employees) and I administer the school. Were going to 
establish. In this center, a program Improving learning. All the students will read 
do math well. 

O' How? 

A: By using BRL/Sulllvan and AAAS Allyn and Bacon materials. Materials 
make things happen. 

Q: That’s it? 

A : The teachers come in a couple of weeks before school starts, and we train 



them. 

Q : Do you have any ongoing workshops? 

A : Only on demand. 

Q : Who trains the staff? 

A : The representatives of the book companies whose books we use. 

Q : What about central-office supervisors and other staff? 

A: They really haven’t been doing this job welL What has been established 
over the years hasn’t worked. So we do it differently. 

Q : What about human relations? 

A : Competence is the most important thing. 

Q : Mr. K, what is your background? 

A: Ob, I was afraid you’d ask me, Lockheed Missiles. I’m a systems analyst 
I view things analytically. Keep out emotions. The idea is, let’s fix this, and the 
children will come out different When people have needs, the relationship dis- 
rupts. If you want more money. It interferes. 

Q : But we hear that the teachers have threatened to strike and the aides who 
are community parents, are ready to walk out at Banneker. 

A: You’re always going to have tensions. Industry says, we want a job done. 
This Is the difference. You don’t have to love the guy next to you on the assembly 
line to make the product He puts in the nuts, you put in the bolts, and the prod- 
uct comes out Teachers can hate me and still get children to learn. 

Q : But how about the little love relationships between teacher and child that 
motivate the child? You are saying that you really don’t need teachers to motivate 
children to learn. Now you have one teacher and one aide to about 40 children. 
With your ^ilosopby you probably could justify one teacher for every 120, or 
one classroom manager for every three rooms. 

A : You are right It proves that you don’t have to give a $20,000 salary a year 
if children can learn without a teacher. Eferyone has to be a member of the 
team. The difference between curriculum managers (master teachers) and learn* 
Ing supervisors (paraprofesslonals) Is that managers can evaluate exceptions. 



*I vu accompanied on thti vUit br Frank Thompaon. pait State prNldent of the llllnoU 
Elementary School Prindpala Aatoclatlon and principal of Bmereon Elementary School, 
Dloomlofton. IlL 

4 From notes Uken In ihorthand and later Terlfled bj another member of the rlaltlna 
group. 



Q: Tell us how you allocate that $800 per child. What is the cost analysis? 

A : Well, we can't tell you yet 

Q : 'Who is in charge of the education of the school? 

A : Mr. Banford, the learning director. 

Q : What do you do? 

A: Train the staff, hire, maintain records, handle custodial services, food, 
community relations^ learning materials, things like that 

Q: You hold the purse strings, then, and that means you also control the 
instruction, since you determine what materials are to be used and who does the 
teacher-training. 

A : We have $800 per child to manage the Job. 

Q : There is a textbook law in Indiana. How do you get around that, if you use 
only your own and related materials? 

A : Well, wc go through the other textbooks, and if a page fits our purpose, we 
duplicate it and work it into our program. 

Q : What about psychological services? 

A : The school psychologist was here and he tells us that the kids who used to 
have problems are now problems no longer. They are absorbed in the program. 
They are motivated to learn. He is really pleased. 

Q: Do your central office supervisors visit? 

A : Oh, yes I 

Q: Do you consult them? 

A : We manage the school. 

Q : How about community involvement? 

A : I hold workshops before the report cards to explain the report cards. The 
children receive achievement profiles instead of letter grades. We are Just start- 
ing t^n afternoon program for parenta 

Q ; What testa do you use? i 

A : Metropolitan Achievement, California Achievement. 

Q : How do you use paraprofessionals? 

A: We call them learning supervisors. The teacher teaches the concept and 
they assist with reinforcement activities. 

Q : Tell us about your orientation. 

A : ^Vhen you change a system, the people involved don't know what's going 
to happen. The planning is reduced at the initial phases. The managers make 
decisions on what we need. 

Q: What if a child has been out for a long time? How do you place him? 

A: The concept of individualization remains the same. We have no group 
instruction. A child is tested every 24 pages and he roust score at 80 percent on 
BRL materials. 

Q : What do you do with transfer students? 

A : We skill-test them and place them. 

Q : 'What is the size of classes? 

A : We have 25 to 40 children in a class. 

Q : 'What makes BRL so sure they are going to succeed? 

A: Because we work at it You've got to have faith in people, get them excited. 

Q: To whom are you accountable? 

A : To George Stem, the president of BRL. 

The CuissBOOM Toua 

After this 45-minute discussion with Kendrick, we toured classrooms until 
lunch time. In the course of the morning, we made three classroom visits. From 
what we observed, children in this ^lion-graded learning center" appeared to be 
placed by age. 

Classroom No. 1: Around 40 six-year-olds were divided into three eQual groups. 
The curriculum manager conducted a chart lesson using word^in-color material, 
with childrep reciting rote-choir style. A second group sat together at a long 
table for seatwork, each child using the identical ditto sheet which required him 
to trace a full page of the letter i. The third group, also at a long table, quietly 
worked at lotto-type matching exercises, under the direction of the parapro- 
fessional. 

Classroom No. 2: A woman came to the door and told us that she was the 
substitute and that the learning supervisor was in charge. After a short obser- 
vation of a struggle for control between the paraprofessional and the baffle<1 
children, we decided to more on, in the best Interests of all parties concerned. 
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ClasHFOom No, 3 : Five and sixes occupied what had recently been a kinder- 
garten classroom. All the children sat on a rug, listening to u record. The curricu- 
lum manager manned the record player and the supervisor sat in the back of the 
room, arms folded over chest. Children were invited individually or in pairs to 
“do something” to a few bars of music. 

Frank Thompson, the Illinois principal who accompanied me, describes briefly 
his observation of a physical-education class, art work, and mathematics with 
older elementary children : 

Physical education involved about 50 or 60 childern M* *ith a single male in- 
structor. The only activity was running relays, and it did not necessitate muci' 
instruction for the adult. 

Math: Flfth-and sixth-grade children (from appearance and age) were doing 
number work with a tachistoscoi>e-tyi)e machine. Children were asked to keep 
track of the flashing numerals during a speciflc time interval. Catching on to 
the cadence of the machine and the numerical sequence, the children came up 
with the desired answers on their answer sheets by playing the game according 
to the clicks. They played it so well that they could do other things and get the 
right answer without even concentrating. 

Creative Arts : When we inquired about the creative arts, two examples were 
displayed. We we led to a bulletin board filled with colored-in-the-line Santas, 
When one of the visitors asked, “Is this creative?” we were shown an aquarium 
filled with little pieces of construction paper to paste over ready-made drawings 
for a mosaic effect 

While the classrooms are all called curriculum learning centers, we noticed 
that the rooms had retained the original door plates identifying them by grades. 
When we asked Kendrick about these remnants of the recent past, he told us 
they were being retained for human-relations purposes. 

My colleague and I agreed that Individualized instruction at Banneker appears 
to be another brand of regimented, lockstep progression conducted largely with 
inexi>ensive BRL materials. This may even be an efficient way for teaching spe^c 
syml^lic skills. But it can hardly be considered a comprehensive “system” of 
education. 

Observed Thompson : “The morale of the school is low. The air is tense. The 
teachers are tense. The public-relations people are tense. If good learning can go 
on in this type of atmosphere, then we people in education have been doing an 
injustice to children with our concern for emotional climate in the lear^ng 
environment” 



Eager for a cumulative report of the three-month operation at Banneker, we 
stopped at the offices of the Gary Post-Tribune and followed the almost daily 
reports of the local newspaper. 

The reports indicate that the Banneker program has been in trouble from the 
start Each passing day compounds these troubles with the Gary Teachers’ 
Union (GTU), the Indiana Dept of Public Instruction, the school’s parents, and 
l>a raprofessionals. 

GTU claims that, in turning Banneker over to a private contractor, the board 
violated its contract with the union. A number of the Banneker teachers have 
been declared ’’surplus” and transferred out of the school. Remaining teachers 
understand that they can be forced to resign on a 15-day notice. Salaries at Ban- 
neker have violated the local salary agreements, with some teachers jiossibly 
earning as much as $5,000 more than other teachers in Gary with similar qualifl- 
cations. Classes that u^ to include less than 30 children now have risen to sizes 
as high as 40.* 

The Indiana State Dept, of Public Instruction questions the legality of the 
performance contract, lack of compliance with the state’s textbook laws, the 
placement of children, and the innovative claims of the program. A task force 
is preparing a report at Banneker for the Indiana General Commission on 
Education.* 



*“0arr Teachers* Union FUea Grievance in Banneker Case.” Gary Post-Tribune. Oct. 21. 
1070 : “McAndrew Tables Teacher Unlon'a Grievance." Gary Post-^lbune, Oct. 23- 107o ; 
and Ernie Hernandes, "McAndrew, Union Meet on Grievance,” Gary Post-Tribune, Oct 20. 
1070, 

* "Schools Still Await Money OK.” Gary Post-Tribune, Oct 10. 1070. and Ernie Iler- 
nandei, "Good. Bad Seen in State Banneker Visit.” Gary Post-Tribune. Oct. 21, 1070. 
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Banneker parents and cltywlde PTA ofllcials were Invited to a meeting (Oct. 
22) for the purpose of receiving BRL prograui Information.' Instead, the cltywlde 
PTA president publicly stated the morning after that a former school-board 
member, presently on the payroll of BRL, had brought them together for the pur- 
pose of passing a previously prepared resolution as a testimonial for the Banneker 
program, BRL, and the school administration. 

Comment 

Is it really fair to expect Gary’s schools to be a flourishing oasis in the midst of 
the many unresolved urban problems that surround them? More i>ointedly, can 
outside education-mechanics bring in magical learning solutions by converting a 
school into a skill-shop? 

In the Gary case, the California concessionaire actually makes local decisions. 
For instance, when tlie superintendent of schools agreed to the union’s request 
to add needed certified teachers at Banneker, and offered to add them as visiting 
teachers and pay them out of a separate budget, the BRL president rejected tills 
offer because It would "dilute” his approach.* * He also told a local reporter that 
further alternations In his design >vould cause him to >vlthdraw from Gary and 
that this pullout w'ould hurt the school district more than it would his firm. 

Accountability is hardly achieved by simple test measures in which Leon Les- 
slnger so firmly believes. When children are continually given exercise sheets 
that resemble achievement-test Items, they can play the testing game with great 
savvy. So doing does not assure that they have mastered critical skills of read- 
ing comprehension and Interpretation that differentiate mechanical mastery 
from fundamental learning growth. 

For the latter, more Is involved than taking over a school, bypassing teachers, 
hiring aides for one-sixth of the salary and giving them fancy titles for check- 
ing piecework in the child-learning factory. Some Banneker aides have com- 
plained they are being paid less than originally promised and are doing teacher 
work without teacher pay. They, too, threaten a strike. 

Educational accountability worthy of its name requires that teachers, ad- 
ministration, and coinnuinity be accountable to each other >vith honesty, com- 
passion, and determination. As Ernie Hernandez observes, "All Stem has to face 
is his board of directors — while the school board Is responsible to the people of 
Gary.” • 



[The Kansas City Times. Oct. 7, 1071] 

HALF OF U.S. PUPILS REJECTED IN EDUCATION, TEACHER SAYS 

Washington (AP) — U.S. schools are rejecting half the country’s children as 
not worth educating, the president of the American Federation of Teachers said 
here. 

David Selden blamed the "insidious infiuence of the laws of economics” for 
the financial bind now curtailing most schools’ efforts to reach poorer, low- 
achieving students. 

Only with massive new injections of federal money can the 50 per cent of 
children now Judged "submarginal” be educated, Selden said. 

"The idea that half our children are not worth educating seems monstrous and 
yet this is exactly the effect of what we are doing," Selden said, noting that 50 
l>ercent of the first-graders never make it through the t>velfth grade. 

In economics, he said, a marginal product is one barely wor& producing. In 
schools the marginal child is one society contends is scarcely worth educating. 

Those falling below that line are rejected in the same w*ay that some products 
are thrust out of the market place, Selden said, "except that humans, unlike 
submarginal automobiles, soap, or breakfast foods do not Just disappear. They 
become part of our unemployment, w‘elfare, crime and riot statistics.” 



^ Tom KaisbUy, *^ProtpKlt of Meotlog Tracbrr Payroll *N1I,’ ’* Qaiy Poot-TrlbuDe. Dec. 10, 
1070; ’’McAodrew Aaki U.S. for Dannrkcr Funds,*’ Ga» Post-lrlbune. Oct 23. 1070; 
Ernie Hemandes, ’’Schools Pay Hope Dims,” Gary Post-Tribune, Dec. 14. 1070. 

‘Ernie Hermandez, ’’McAndrew To Six Banneker Plaints,” Gary Post-Tribune, Dec. 10, 
1070. 

*Ibld. 



Selden testified before the Senate Select Committee on Equal Education which 
is studying financial inequities in schools, particularly the contrast between those 
In inner cities with low tax bases and those in more prosperous suburbs. 

Selden said money will not in itself improve teaching standards but the lack of 
money is the chief barrier blocking programs known to result in higher achieve- 
ments. 

The A.F.T. chief said he endorses the premise of the Coleman report — that 
pupils in lower socioeconomic groups learn better when mixed in schools with 
middle- and upper-middle-class students and that the mixing does not handicap 
the learning of those favored students. 

But busing is the only wny to get at such a social mix, particularly in the 
segregated-by-housing Northern cities, Selden said. 

*'We therefore reject as immoral the policy of the Nixon administration which 
would restrict the amount of federal aid funds available for compensatory edu- 
cation programs and at the same time prohibit use of federal funds for busing,'' 
Selden said. 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D.a, October 12, 197L 

Memorandum for : Mr. David Selden. 

From : U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

As a result of our recent meeting with the President, he has asked me to solicit 
your views on the key education issues which he ought to address in his lfi72 
State of the Union message. While the State of the Union message will not be 
completed until early January, agency suggestions for its content are usually re- 
quested by mid-fall. Therefore, I ask that you give me your thoughts in a memo- 
randum of not more than two pages by November 1, 

Following the President’s suggestion, I expect to seek counsel from other edu- 
cational leaders as well, but I feel certain that the heart of our response as it 
relates to elementary and secondary education will rest with your collective 
wisdom. 

As soon as I have your resimnses, I will consolidate them, with appropriate 
attribution, and convey them to the White House. 

The President has indicated that he greatly profited from his meeting with us 
on September 30. This request, I am sure, grows out of a new level of understand- 
ing which each of you helped to create. 



S. P. Marland, Jr. 



Department of Healtu, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of Education, 
WaMfigtorif D.C., November 2, 1971. 

Mr. David Selden, 

Prcsidcntf American Fcderatiori of Teachers^ 

WMhington^ D.O. 

Dear Dave: The UPI coverage of your testimony before the Select Committee 
on Equal Educational Opportunity was read with particular interest here in the 
Ofl3ce of Education. You should be aware, I feci, that some of the data you pre- 
sented Is siguiflcantly different from that reflected in our files, and I want to 
call those differences to your attention. 

Funds under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act now 
provide $1.4 to $1.5 billion annually for disadvantaged children (up from 
$1.1 billion in ItHKMlT). This seems to have been overlooked In your reported 
statement that "the administration is dooming disadvantaged children by 
refusing to support either busing them to better schools or providing them 
compensatory education through special programs designed to increase their 
learning skills.” 

State money for schools is continuing to increase, according to the most 
recent information. Expenditures per pupil have also been increasing each 
year in almost every state. 

Federal education finance programs, instituted in the last dozen years, 
have not had the effect of supplanting State and local revenue for schools — 
(pilte the contrary. Neither have they dami)ene<l the rate of Increase of State 
and local educational expenditures. The enclosed chart illustrates this pat- 
tern quite clearly. 

There are serious problems in making comparisons among countries or 
their educational expenditures, either In totals or as a percentage of Gross 
National Product ^ , 

There are serious statistical problems involving varying definitions, un- 
certain reliability of data, noncomparable categories, etc. Nevertheless, even 
when such comparisons are attempted, the performance of the United States 
compares favorably with many Industrialized and prosperous countries in 
Western Europe. (The enclosed table makes these comparisons in more 
detail.) ^ ^ ^ , 

The effect of proposed revenue sharing on the actions of State legislatures 
must be largely a matter of conjecture. No solid data Is now available on 
which conclusions could be based either way. 

I hope you wili consider further some of the facts presented and alluded to 
above and In the enclosed chart and table. As always, I respect your right to 
offer testimony contrary to the Administration’s proposals, concerning needs of 
the schools, and offer these items of Information for whatever use you may make 
of them. 

Sincerely, 

S. P. Marland, Jr., 

U.8. CommiS9ioner of Education. 



Enclosura 
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AmE 1UCA2T FEDCSATr02f OF TCACHCBS, 

^ Washington, D.C., yovcmbcr 9, J97L 

Hoii. Sn>2fET P. Maalaxd, Jr., 

V.S. Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washinfftony D.C. 



Dcaa Sn> : This Is In reply to your letter of Xorember 2 in which yon take Issue 
with some of the points I made In my testimony to the 3tondale Select Committee 
on Eqnal Edncational Opportunity. Taking tip your criticism seriatim, I wish to 
make the following comments: 

1. It Is true that funds from^ Title I under ESEA are up nearly |350 million 
from what they were In 1066-67. 1 don*t know how much of the increase came In 
1067-68, but whatever It was I consider immaterial to the basic argument 1 was 
making. Th e pre sent administration can hardly take credit for the increase. Much 
of It was passed over the President's reto. However, even If this amount had been 
voted with the Presidents support, it would still be a little more than a drop In 
the bucket of problems whldi confront our sdbools. 

Z It is true that state money for schools Is continuing to increa.se, but the 
percentage of education costs paid by states declined last year. The increase In 
state funding was very spotty and due almost entirely to the effects of inflation. 
The result was little or no Improvement in the quality of education. 

3. I do not chaise that federal education finance programs Instituted in the last 
dozen years have had the effect of supplanting state and local revenue for sdiools. 
1 do charge that we spent first, and reviewed afterwards the style of operation. 
The chance for such misuse of funds greatly Increased. 1 agree with your state* 
ment In your November 2 letter that under present regulations we have been able 
to exercise a good deal of supervision. 

4. I fall to understand the complacency in your statement that “the performance 
of the United States compares favorably with many Industrialized and prosperous 
countries In Western Europe”. When It comes to supporting education I really 
don't know how to account for the low percentage of support shown for some of 
the countries on the list — Belgium, France, the Republic of Germany, for In- 
stance. I am Inclined to think that it has something to do with the number of 
children In church-supported schools. Perhaps your research division can check 
this out. Nevertheless, In the list of 19 countries, the United States Is 13th from 
the top. I hardly call this “comparing favorably”. 1 should like to see a commit- 
ment — a goal of at least devoting 10% of our Gross National Product to the edu- 
cation of the young— ns 1 said In my testimony. 

5. I agree that the effect of the revenue sharing proposal on actions by state 
legislatures Is a matter of conjecture. I think we both would agree, however, ttat 
In many state legislatures (as well as In our national legislature), 1970-71 was 
a bad year for education. 

Sincerely yours. 



David Scldew, President, 

o 
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